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General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, NEW YORK CITY git 1909 
Branch Offices: uM, 
Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. _Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND #1 PALME! 
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DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE a 
aoe 
From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston 435. er 

Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports . CHICA 

se e J - o . 
To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports ia 
(URRENT 
Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE sECISION 
‘ Southw' 
New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to satin 
Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 4 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. — 
j 

Direct Service Baltimore to Honolulu without transshipment. "ne, 

Fruit 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to General Offices, or to rigs 

Jacks 
NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Balti Fn 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, in ioe, ay aga ny 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. . Refrige 
E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). ate 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


OWNED BY 


UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 


Ness Than Carload Freight Service " 





“Universal Service’’ 
ALWAYS STANDS FOR 


Real economy thru reduced 
rates and efficient loading of 
less than carload shipments. 


Dependable service by the 
regular forwarding of all 
Universal Consolidated Cars. 


Prompt delivery by the 
movement of these cars in 
symbol trains. 


Reliable operation as the re- 
sult of rates that are accu- 
rately figured on the cost of 
the service rendered. 


A Foreign Department with 
reputable agents throughout 
the world. ' 


Sa 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


“Reduced Freight Rates” 
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The Belt Railway Company 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
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The knowledge of Industry’s requirements and — 7 
ability to meet them through character service 
is an important factor in your determination of 
a location. 


With an experience obtained through over forty 
years of constant contact with such problems, 
we have provided the necessary facilities which 
enable us to render such service. 


Character Service, Chicago rates applicable to 
and from all locations, direct connection and 
interchange arrangement with all trunk lines 
makes a location on The Belt Railway Company 
of Chicago comparable with one served by all 
railroads entering Chicago. 


Our aim is to render helpful assistance and toward 
that end we place ourselves unreservedly at your 
disposal. 


= + u 
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~—g iit fe a 
RENEN 
™ IS ian : —_— 
a a ‘ET }ime Saver 
NY 
Se | Ne [A]ccommodating Action 
i [1 |ndustrial Opportunities 
[LJabor—All Kinds Available 
[Wle Want You With Us 


[A}live to Your Requirements 
[Y Jesterday, Today, Tomorrey— 
Always the Best 


(Co-operative Policy 
[Only Forty-six Years’ Experience | 
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F. J. WASSON J. H. BROWN 


General Traffic and Industrial Manager 
Dearborn Station Teatts ont 
Chicago 


Industrial Manager 


Dearborn Station 


Telephone Harrison 3690 Chicago 
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BUFFALO, ROGHESTER AND PITTSBURGH 


RAILWAY COMPANY 





FREIGHT SERVICE 


Fast, dependable freight service 
furnished between all points. A 
glance at this map suggests the great 
advantages which a merchant or 
manufacturer possesses if he is 
located on the tracks of the Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway, 
which has through traffic arrange- 
ments with all lines, enabling the 
shipper to select whatever route will 
afford him the most satisfactory serv- 
ice or secure such delivery at point of 
destination as may be required by 


= : the consignee. 
of Ss 
EN 


hia 
ih 
Ht 


INDUSTRIAL 


If you are considering locating a plant, low cost of raw materials and 
fuel will be a prime factor. Besides these, transportation facilities for 
economic distribution of your products, reliable service and helpful 
cooperation of its agents and officers will be assured if you locate on 
the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway—whose line traverses 
western New York and Pennsylvania, where coal and many raw 
materials are produced. Fifty per cent of our Nation’s population can 
be supplied in two days’ freight service. If you are interested, write 
to— 


. | 
4 





E. A. NIEL H. E. HUNTINGTON WM. PUGH 
Traffic Manager Asst. Traffic Manager Asst. General Freight Agent 
Rochester, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE 
ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS 

ARE 

WELL 
EQUIPPED 


To Maintain Fast and Satisfactory Service 


Millions of dollars are being expended by electric railways in territory shown 
below in providing modern equipment and facilities for handling the ever-grow- 


ing tonnage of progressive shippers. 


—INVESTIGATE— 


L. E. Earlywine, Chairman, Central Electric Traffic Association, Indianapolis, 
Ind., will be glad to furnish full information about this great and economical 


service, 
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Electric Freight Service | 
800 Points 5,000 Miles 
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Chicago Heig ts, Illinois 


i Chicago Heights has the advantage of 
a) as Chicago freight rates to and from all 
parts of the country, as well as 
Chicago switching district freight 
rates on intra-district traffic. 
Located here is a large tract of 
land especially suitable for an 
airplane factory. 
The Chicago Heights Ter- 
minal Transfer Railroad, 









__, Ideally located for Manufac- 
wring Plants, Branch Plants, 
storage and Distributing 
Warehouses... 


The Chicago Heights industrial 
jistrict offers the best oppor- 
tunities in the Middle West. 
land is available at reason- 
able prices, labor condi- 
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» serving 84 industries in this 
cm Bg —“ AAOMUNN district, has direct inter- 
transportation service is AWAD : change connections with 
cellent in all direc- anise 







all railroads entering 
Chicago Heights. 
Through the Chicago 
Heights- Chicago 
switching district it 
interchanges 
freight with all 
railroads reach - 

ing Chicago. 


tions. This district is 
near the coal fields of 
Illinois and Indiana, 
and has an abundance 
of electric power for 
all industrial pur- 
poses. 












er 





Have You Received Your Copy? 


P. S. LOTTINVILLE, 
General Agent, 
Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer R. R. Co., 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 











MONTOUR R.R. 


In EVERY Direction 


EGARDLESS whether 
you require large quan- 
tities of raw materials in the 
manufacture of your product 
—whether you make it of iron 
or steel or whether efficient 
low cost distribution is an 
important factor to the suc- 
cess of your business—you 
will find the transportation 
facilities of the Pittsburgh 
District ideal. 


Here is the cradle of American 
Industry—here you have all 
the advantages accruing from 
150 years of progressive devel- 
opment in transportation 
plus the natural advantages 
of a District geographically 
located in the center of the 
greatest consuming market 
in the United States—43,000,- 


The Traffic W 






ee 


000 people within a radius of 
500 miles—14,000,000 within 
200 miles and a primary 
market of 2,500,000 in the 
Metropolitan Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict alone. 


Like a giant spiderweb, the 
lines of the Montour Rail- 
road extend in every direction 
acting as a vital connecting 
link between all main line 
transportation, assuring you 
quick, efficient movement of 
your freight to any point on 
the compass. 


Investigate the very desirable 
industrial sites up to twenty 
acres now available along our 
lines at extremely attractive 
prices. Ask us to furnish you 
with the detailed particulars. 








PITTSBURGH PA. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KA NX % A C ' t Y I am interested in this induStry: 
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MISSOURI 





and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 


course. 
rd City has 212 existing manufacturing Co gpg — 
made peee modities bought in large volume which can be 
out = er here yet which zow are bought in other Address 


ok of Kansas City Opportunities” tells 


a : 
een a0 = will be sent without obligation. Kindly NEEL . 
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A swift, eagle-winged age... 


Big business of the world in concentrated market places — ever- 
increasing range of markets— growing output of products — dimin- 
ished margin between cost and selling price — these things are leading 
American manufacturers and distributors to the open door of the 
world’s markets. 

YAt the threshold of the open door— in the busy port of New York 
—the Pennsylvania Dock & Warehouse terminal forms the connec- 
ting link between manufacturers and distributors, and the industrial 
centers and seaports of the world. 

The strategic position of the terminal at Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, commands from its central location easy and quick accessibility 
to the metropolitan area of nine and one-half million population. 
Steamships from the. seven seas dock at its very gates, and trains, 
making their way through the elaborate network of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system, end their journey under its roof. 

d Strategic from every point of view is this achievement in modern 
warehousing and distribution. Designed and equipped for manu- 
facturing plants— abundance of fresh air, every convenience, light, 


power, inexhaustible labor market. 


Lofts equipped to your specifications. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


Pennsylvania Dock & Warehouse Company 
25 Church Street, New York City 
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LMS 


Great Britain 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of Great Britain 
“THE BEST WAY” 








FOR THE CONVENIENCE of TRAFFIC 
MANAGERS and FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


LMS 


has established Freight Traffic Offices in America 
where full information may be obtained concerning 


(1) Conveyance rates on merchandise from 
the seaboard to the interior of Britain. 


(2) Port dues, a charges, etc., from 
the principal ports. 


(3) Storage and dtstneation charges in 





Great Britain. 
Address any office 
LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. 
(Jas. P. Robertson, Inc.), (Dyson Shipping Co., Inc.), (Oregen Forwarding Co.,Inc.), 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 311 California St., 912—Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Oregon. 
LMS Ry of G.B. LMS Ry. of G. B. 
(Irving H. Heller) (G. E. Baughman & Ce.), 
1204 Pierce Bldg., Seaboard Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Norfolk, Virginia. 
LMS connects all the principal ™ 
British ports with the whole of London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B., 
England, Scotland, Wales and Thomas A. Moffet, Freight Traffic Manager in America, 
industrial Ireland. 1 Broadway, New York City. 
LMS carries more than 150 
million tons of freight annually. LMS 
RAILWAY 


Great Britain 
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_ WESTERN OCEAN STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
“WESTERN LINES” 


ANNOUNCES 


AN AMERICAN FLAG EXPRESS 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 


FORTNIGHTLY 


FROM NEW YORK To 
— + THOMAS 








UNBOXED 
AUTOMOBILES ST. KITTS Se a 
5 ial ANTIGU A — “4 Luxe — 
CARTONS AND ‘GUADELOUPE First Sailing 
SPECIAL CARGO DOMINICA December 18th 
6 Days; MARTINIQUE 
AMPLE PIER ST. LUCIA Passengers spend 
SPACE 7Days BARBADOS Christmas in 
| Barbados 
«Daye(ST- VINCENT 
THROUGH GRENADA 
BILLS OF LADING 9 Days TRINIDAD nein 
snail aren raeee BROAD STREET 
CIUDAD BOLIVAR, GUIANA NEW YORK 


ORINOCO RIVER, 


AND 12 Days| DUTCH WESTERN LINE 





GULF OF PARIA GUIANA Freight Department 
PORTS 80 ——— 
wad carn 


GUIANA 


———————S>= 


**\ST. CROIX S.S. “Western Ocean” 
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Swift and Sure--Soo Line Service 





The SOO LINE offers the quickest, safest movement of your 
freight. Any consignment of freight to or from the great North- 
west and Western Canada, when routed via the Soo Line, reaches 
its destination with the utmost dispatch and safety. 

. Any one of the Soo Line representatives listed below is 
ready and anxious to be of service to you in expediting your ship- 
ments to the territory served by the Soo. 





ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT CARE OF 800 LINE 


To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ 
EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. This document must be delivered to rail- 
road agent at initial point with the shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 


|. EDMONTON @ 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ‘4. \Wetaskiwing 


Ge, Aanike ALB 


Sig vrai me 





POOLE BROS. INC., CHICAGO. 


eaten, Mass, 40 Central St. AGENCIES San Francisco, Cal., 681 Bt. 
Ruffalo, N. Y., 504 Iroquois Bldg. Duluth, Minn., 408 West Superior St. New York, N. Y¥., 1550 Woolworth 8t. Paul Minn. 1112 Merchants Na- 
aad dae, “ooo Bankers Bidg., Clark Indianapolis, Ind., 480 Merchants Bank Fe per gtinigern gqtional Bank Bldg. 
a. : e ’ 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. Kansas City, Mo., 723 Walnut St. Pass . p S plcomteld Ave Seattle, Wash., 5564 Stuart B lag. 
Cleveland.’ ce 709 Traction Bl Los Angeles, Cal., 530 Van Nuys Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. ia "deen 914 Fidelity- Spemane, Wash., 1015 Old Nat’l Bank 
— Dallas x. Ap Duet tr ‘au Milwaukee, “Wis. =e Last Wisconsin Pittsburgh, Pa., 2041 Oliver Bl Buperts or, Wis. 
ry “9 a., vi ’ 

Dal, Mich. 2243 Fine 2. Ave. a idiapeeees ~— Portland. 3 Me., 1012 Chapman Bile. Tacoma, Wash., 1118 Pacific Ave. 

Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn., Soo ogg Bldg., Portland, Ore., 148-A Broadway Waukesha, Wis. 


Grand Rapid 
apids pids, Bs 1001 Grand mt t. and Marguette Ave a Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Wyaives, Man., 603-604 Lombard 
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artners in Achievement ~ 
ransportation. and Industry 





Six Reasons 


Arkansas Offers Unusual Oppor- 
tunities for Textile Industry 
Development 


Low Tax Rate 


Low local tax rate assured by spirit of com- 
munities to co-operate in industrial develop- 
ment. New textile plants state-exempted for 
seven years. 


Raw Material 


Abundant supply of cotton assured as Arkan- 
sas is the center of a territory that produces 67 
per cent of the nation’s cotton supply. 


Transportation 


Points covered in surveys are located on 
Missouri Pacific Lines, assuring dependable 
transportation to all parts of the country. 


Labor Supply 


An abundant supply of native white labor, 
naturally intelligent, easily taught and with 
no disturbing influences. 


Cheap Power 


Nearness of communities to cheap electric 
power, coal fields and supplies of natural gas 
and huge oil fields. 


Ideal Climate 


Long summers and short, open winters are the 
chief characteristics of Arkansas climate—an 
ideal combination for industrial development, 








**A Service Institution” 


ITHOUT adequate transportation industry as it is 

known today would be doomed. Transportation’s job 

is the assembling of raw materials and the distribution 
of the finished products. For its part industry furnishes the 
tonnage, without which the present high-geared efficient trans- 
portation machine could not function. 


Thus one depends upon the other and work in harmony 
for the good and prosperity of all. 


In no section of the country is there a closer “tie up” 
between industry and transportation than in the sections 
served by the Missouri Pacific Lines. Industry has come to 
know the Missouri Pacific Lines as more than a hauler of freight. 
It is in fact “a service institution” —rendering a service far 
beyond that of mere transportation. No railroad is more 
keenly alive to the fact that its future lies in continued develop- 
ment of industry and in the development of the natural 
resources of the territories it serves. For that reason the 
Missouri Pacific Lines maintain an active, efficient and indus- 


trious corps of industrial experts. 


As a part of this work the Industrial Development Depatt- 
ment is now distributing to those interested a series of booklets 
containing the result of industrial surveys made recently of 
several Arkansas communities. These surveys, made by Robert 
and Company, textile industry experts, show there are excellent 
reasons for the location of textile plants in Arkansas. The 
booklets are yours for the asking, as is any information of any 
character relating to industrial expansion opportunities in the 
South and Southwest. 


J. G. CARLISLE, Director, 
Industrial Development Department 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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MARKET MAP of AMERICA 


population, thisunique map 
shows at a glance the relative 
importance of markets. . . It 
points the way to faster, more 
economical distribution. . . It 
helps in assigning territories, 
establishing quotas and increas- 
ing volume. 


ACCURATE GUIDE 
TO MARKETS 


With population as a true index 
to anticipated sales, it indicates 
with mathematical certainty the 
most strategic point for branch 
plant or warehouse. .. It helps 
the newly-organized company to 
obtain the ideal combination of 
low-cost production and distri- 
bution. 


LOUISVILLE 


CENTER OF 
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SALES MANAGERS: Send 
for this Unusual Market Map 


ITH each state drawn to 
size consistent with actual 


To all business men interested 
in applying to sales the same 
principles of efficiency as are 
used within the plant, this map 
will prove invaluable. 


NO COST 
OR OBLIGATION 
Although published for the ob- 


vious purpose of interesting 
industry in Louisville, the “Mar- 
ket Map of America” will be 
mailed to any executive without 
cost or obligation and with the 
assurance that no manufacturer 
is ever encouraged to locate here 
without proven opportunity for 
betterment. 


Louisville Industrial Foundation 
Incorporated 


458 Columbia Building 
Louisville, Ky. 
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New Southern Pacific Line to Serve Oregon’s Timber Lands 
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pee eee PACIFIC had faith in Southern Oregon _— 
Z| and Northern California, a region long considered 

tl “the last frontier.’’ It acquired control of the 

1 Nevada-California-Oregon Railway in November, R 
1926... completed standard gauging August, 1928... } ; 
and built a line between Klamath Falls and Alturas connect- ' 





ing with its Cascade Line of the Shasta Route. week, 

The new cross-state line affords another outlet to the East, ture, 
211 miles shorter, serving the agricultural territory in Klamath taine 
Basin, and brings rail transportation to one of the largest “lar 


stands of virgin timber in the United States. 


This new line will materially benefit shippers to and from Ues f 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
tiers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
oly where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 

— the message of President Hoover to Congress and 

the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture this 
week, we learn of the greatly improved condition of agricul- 
ture. In the latter report, for instance, an idea may be ob- 
tained of the situation from the following section headings: 
‘Larger Return from Wheat Likely ; Improvement Contin- 
ues in Livestock Industry ; Dairy Position Favorable; Farm 
Conditions Gradually Improving; Agricultural Property 
Valuations Higher; Small Decline in Farm Land Values; 
Mechanical Power Increasing Output.” 

This is a matter for congratulation, for the prosperity 
of the country in no small measure depends on agricultural 
‘onditions. But it is also a matter for particular applica- 
lon with respect to the transportation situation. It will be 
tmembered that, some years ago, Congress adopted and put 
into force the Hoch-Smith resolution calling for reduction 
m freight rates on agricultural commodities to the lowest 
point legally possible in order to relieve the “agricultural 
depression” which, in adopting the resolution, it found to 


exist. The Interstate Commerce Commission, believing it- 
self responsible only for carrying out the mandates of Con- 
gress, foolish or wise, has been ever since conducting inter- 
minable investigations and hearings, not as to whether the 
declared depression existed, but as to how much, how, 
where, and on what commodities freight rate reductions 
should be made. This has all been at great public expense 
as well as corresponding individual expense to railroads 
and shippers, who must appear at hearings all over the 
country and spend much time in preparing evidence and 
exhibits, and it has been a great drain on the time of the 
Commission, making it impossible for that body to give 
the proper amount of attention to other matters. It is 
largely responsible for the over-worked condition of the 
Commission on account of which it and its friends—in- 
cluding President Hoover—are calling on Congress for 
relief. 

The resolution, in the first place, was largely a political 
gesture for the benefit of the farmers. Conditions did not 
warrant it even if it had been based on sound principles of 
rate-making—which it was not. But, regardless of its 
origin and purposes and even of its necessity at the time it 
was adopted, has not the time arrived when it might well be 
repealed? The conditions that seemed to some to make such 
a resolution necessary have passed—at least they are im- 
proved. The least that should be expected is a modification 
of its terms in view of the changed situation. Will any- 
thing be done? We do not believe so, at least unless those 
who believe as we do get busy and bring pressure to bear on 
Congress—pressure in the form of something more forceful 
than mere resolutions, many of which members of Congress 
probably have never even seen. 





WATERWAY POLITICS 


PERUSAL and comparison of the report of the 

Secretary of War, published last week, and that of 
the Governor of the Panama Canal, published this week, 
is especially instructive and enlightening with respect 
to present-day waterway policies. Governor Burgess, of the 
Panama Canal, goes to especial pains to point out that the 
canal, considering the capital invested and the interest on 
that investment, is not earning an annual rate of four per 
cent, which is the current borrowing rate of the U. S. 
Treasury. This is in spite of the fact that tolls are charged 
against vessels transiting the canal. The report, though not 
appealing for higher tolls, is distinctly an argument against 
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The End 
of the 


Cornucopia 





As harvest time arrives in the South, this 
rich and fertile region served by the 
G. M. & N., “The Road of Service,” will 


become a great horn of plenty — from 
whose outlets streams of cotton, corn, 
vegetables, dairy products, live stock, and 
other farm products will flow to variovs 
metropolitan markets. 
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PIAVE 
BEAUMONT 


The wealth thus created, added to the earning 
power of hundreds of thousands of employees 
of prosperous Southern manufacturing plants 
and mercantile institutions, offers a wide, profit- 
able market for Northern merchandise. 


This Road is always ready to help, through 
efficient service and the activities of its promo- 
tional departments, the growth of this interchange 
of commerce—tending as it does, to enrich our 
whole nation. Write us, or get in touch with 
one of our traffic representatives. 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
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eduction of tolls and is based on the theory that the canal 
wught to pay for itself—that is, it ought to pay a proper re- 
wen on the investment. It is, of course, an adequate reply 
a the statement of General Ashburn, chairman of the board 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, the government 
wency that operates the barge lines on the Mississippi and 
\\grrior rivers, that the theory that the cost of commercial 
wenues created at public expense should be charged against 
ose who use those avenues is “so ridiculous as to carry no 
weight with thinking people”—unless, of course, General 
\shburn would place Governor Burgess among the people 
yho do not think. 

On the other hand, the report of the Secretary of War 
nerely sounds the praises of the government’s inland water- 
yays as an instrument for cheaper freight rates “for all the 
seople who have been taxed to create them,” on the basis of 
,fnancial statement that shows merely a deficit of some ten 
thousand dollars for the year ended June 30, 1928, and a 
“set income” of over $440,000 for the following year, with 
n9 explanation that the statement does not take into account 
he overhead charges that private business would have to 
meet and that are taken into account by Governor Burgess, 
of the Panama Canal. 

In other words, in one case the effort is to make a 
government enterprise profitable after taking into account 
ll the actual expenses of operation, and, on the other, the 
efort is to ignore all these actual expenses and still make 
the public believe that the enterprise is profitable, not only 
to those who are permitted to take advantage of it, but to 
the government itself. One government official is frankly 
in favor of an adequate toll system, while the other ignores 
tolls in his formal report and others prominent in the school 
of thought represented by him in this matter actually ridicule 
this principle. 

We are presenting these two views at this time not for 
the purpose of making an argument, but merely for the edi- 
fication of those who may wish to know more about the 
subject and who have been led to think that talk of making 
agovernment transportation operation pay by means of tolls 
and of requiring it to take into its financial statement an 
account of proper overhead costs is “railroad propaganda.” 


We are encouraged by the remark of the Secretary of 
War that, “before long,” transfer of the government barge 
lines to private capital as the result of the government’s 
demonstration in this field may be expected, but, before that 
comes to pass, private capital will have to know a deal more 
about the possible profit and loss confronting it than is con- 
tained in any government report thus far issued. We think 
it possible, also, that before this consummation so devoutly 
to be wished can come about, there must be some legislation 
other than that possibly necessary in merely making the 
transfer of a government property to private interests for 
value received. What about the Denison law requiring ex- 
tensions of the government service? Would that be binding 
00 a private company taking over the barge lines, or must 
It be repealed before the government can hope to sell? What 
will the railroad-baiting and farmer-loving members of Con- 
gress have to say about the repeal of a measure that has be- 
hind it so much propaganda of lower freight rates for all 
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and special prosperity for the farmer who raises grain? It’s 
a long road to Tipperary. 

No sign of new thought on this subject is to be discov- 
ered in the message of President Hoover to Congress this 
week. He still talks enthusiastically about inland waterway 
development with no indication as to a change in the condi- 
tions that should govern such development. 


ESTIMATES FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


An appropriation of $10,329,963 for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, is recom- 
mended in the annual budget transmitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Hoover. This is an increase of $2,116,138 as compared 
with the amount available for the current fiscal year. However, 
$1,000,000 of the $10,329,963, under the recommendation, will be 
for investment of funds received as the result of recapture of 
excess earnings under section 15a of the interstate commerce 
act, so that, as a matter of fact, the actual appropriation rec- 
ommended for use by the Commission is $9,329,963, or an in- 
crease of $1,116,138 as compared with the current fiscal year. 

The explanatory synopsis of the estimate for the Commis- 
sion follows: 


Appropriated for 1930 $ 7,548,825 
Reappropriation of 1928 unexpended balance 665,000 


$ 8,213,825 
$10,329,963 


Increase $ 2,116,138 


Of this increase, $1,000,000 is due to an estimate of appropriations 
under the “general.railroad contingent fund,’’ which it is estimated 
will be received and invested during the fiscal year 1931. This item 
has heretofore been included only in the statement of receipts and 
expenditures. It is also included this year, for the first time, in the 
estimate of appropriations in accordance with the policy of having 
the appropriation estimates reflect the amounts of the indefinite 
appropriations. An increase of $1,007,313 is provided for the valua- 
tion of the property of carriers. This will enable the Commission 
to make material progress in bringing the valuation to date in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down in the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in the ‘‘O’Fallon’”’ case; an increase of $86,620 for the 
general work of policing the accounts of carriers which are greatly 
in arrears; of $14,345 for the inspection of locomotives; and $7,860 
for safety device inspection. 


Included in the total for the Commission are the following 
estimates: Salaries of commissioners and secretary, $141,000; 
general expenses, $2,887,000; regulation of commerce, $1,494,- 
445; safety work, $532,860; signal safety, $48,000; locomotive 
inspection, $504,345; valuation, $3,547,313; printing and binding, 
$175,000. 

Shipping Board 

For the Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation 
the estimate is $6,396,000, as compared with $11,494,000 appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year, plus a reappropriation of 
$229,964. Of the total $6,000,000 is for the Fleet Corporation. 
The explanation of this estimate follows: 


The budget estimates for 1931, compared with the total available 
for 1930, carry a net reduction of $5,327,964. This reduction is made 
up of an estimated reduction in the deficit pertaining to the operation 
of ship lines and activities, $1,894,850, of which $640,535 pertains to 
the sale or anticipated sale of ship lines during 1930 and 1931; a 
reduction in the annual expense of maintaining inactive (or spot) 
vessels, $1,203,150; a reduction in the amount available for recon- 
ditioning and operating ships for carrying coal to foreign ports, 
$1,729,964, no amount being included in the budget for 1931 speci- 
fically for this purpose, and a reduction in the estimate for direct 
appropriation for research and experimental development in ship and 
machinery design, construction, and operation, $500,000, the budget 
containing provision for the continuance of the availability of the 
unexpended balance of this amount through the fiscal year 1931. 


Board of Mediation 
An appropriation of $328,380 is recommended for the Board 
of Mediation, a decrease of $19,890. 


Air Service 
In his message transmitting the Budget, President Hoover 
had the following to say with respect to air service: 


Under the air service programs for the army and navy I am 
asking for a total of $33,000,000 for the procurement of airplanes, 
their engines, spare parts, and accessories. In addition to this I 
am asking for the same purposes for the coast guard, department 
of commerce and the national advisory committee for aeronautics a 
total of $460,000. With regard to the army, provision is made for 
the procurement of the 443 airplanes pertaining to the fourth _ in- 
crement of the S-7eas program authorized by the Congress. This 
program calls for 1,515 planes to be on hand and on order on June 
30, 1931, and it is believed that this goal will be reached or closely 
approached by the funds already appropriated and the amounts 
estimated in this budget. The present shortage in the program is 

“about 40 planes pertaining to prior increments. No amount has 
been specifically included in the 1931 estimates to make up this 
shortage in view of the possibility of its reduction or complete elim- 
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ination before the final increment is reached. Concerning the navy 
air service, the last, or fifth, increment of the 5-year program auth- 
orized by the Congress will be reached in 1931. This program con- 
templates about 1,000 planes and 2 lighter-than-air ships to be on 
hand and on order at the close of that fiscal year. To accomplish 
this, provision is made for the procurement of 269 airplanes, including 
their equipment, and for continuing the work on the 2 lighter-than- 
air ships now under contract. In addition to the amount which we 
are spending for the acquisition of aircraft we are also spending 
large sums for lighting and equipping airways, the inspection and 
licensing of commercial planes and pilots, and furnishing weather 
reports necessary to the carrying on of aerial navigation. For these 
purposes there is included in the estimates of the department of 
commerce $8,925,830 and in those for the weather bureau of the 
department of agriculture $1,400,000. It is estimated that by the end 
of the fiscal year 1931 there will be about 18,400 miles of airways 
lighted and equipped. 


As to the appropriation for the air work of the Department 
of Commerce, the explanatory synopsis of the Budget follows: 

For aeronautics the estimate submitted is $2,509,210 more than 
the appropriations for the current year. Two hundred seventy-three 
thousand eight hundred thirty dollars of this increase is for pay and 
expenses of additional inspection personnel for rapidly growing re- 
quirements under inspection and licensing of aircraft, pilots and 
mechanics and for the overhaul and replacement of 9 of the 20 
planes used in the inspection service. The increase will also provide 
for examining and rating aeronautical schools as required in the 
act of February 28, 1929. An increase of $2,235,380 is included for 
maintenance and operation of lighted airways to be in operation 
by June 30 next, the construction of 3,000 additional miles in 1931, 
and its maintenance and operation for a part of the year. The pro- 
gram also includes a considerable extension of the teletype system 
of weather reporting. 


Rivers and Harbors 


The Budget estimate for rivers and harbors is $55,000,000, 
an increase of $5,000,000 over the appropriation for 1930. The 
President said in the Budget message that in addition comple- 
tion of the canalization of the Ohio River would release about 
$5,000,000 for other work, so that in effect the increase for 
rivers and harbors was $10,000,000. 

The Budget shows a decrease of $10,000,000 in appropria- 
tions for the Inland Waterway Corporation. Congress last year 
appropriated $10,000,000 for purchase of additional stock of the 
corporation, the total to be divided for expenditure in the en- 
suing three years. Therefore, no appropriation will be made 
this year and, as a bookkeeping matter, a decrease of $10,000,000 
is shown for the corporation simply because $10,000,000 was 
appropriated last year and nothing will be appropriated this 
year. 


RAILROADS AND BUSINESS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The present financial program of the Class I railroads of 
this country for the calendar year 1930 calls for $1,050,000,000 
for new equipment and additions and betterments to property 
used in connection with the transportation service, according 
to R. H. Aishton, chairman of the executive committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives. 

This estimate was given by Mr. Aishton to the National 
Business Survey Conference held December 5 at the headquar- 
ters of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and attended by repre- 
sentatives of the principal industries of the country. The con- 
ference was the outgrowth of the recent series of conferences 
called by President Hoover with industrial leaders with a view 
of maintaining employment and business progress throughout 
the United States during the coming year. It was called by 
chamber officials at the suggestion of President Hoover. 

“In the past ten days,” said Mr. Aishton, “every Class I 
railroad in the United States has carefully reviewed its pro- 
gram and the aggregate of their budgets for the year 1930 is as 
follows: Equipment, $370,000,000; roadway and _ structures, 
$680,000,000; total, $1,050,000,000. 

“It is estimated that the first quarter will absorb $212,000,- 
000 and the second quarter $278,000,000, or a total for the first 
six months of $490,000,000 compared with $350,000,000 total ex- 
penditures for the first six months in 1929. 

“The situation as of October 1 showed a greater authorized 
program of railway improvements and capital expenditures un- 
der way at that time than in any similar period for the past 
five years. Briefly, it called for an expenditure within the next 
few months of $674,000,000 or $272,000,000 more than on the 
corresponding date in 1928. 

“The railroads do not believe there is anything in existing 
conditions that warrant them to reduce or abandon any part of 
their capital program. Instead, however, they are proceeding 
with confidence in the future business prosperity of the country 
and in reliance upon the full co-operation of industry in all its 
branches, equally interested. 

“In addition to the capital expenditures outlined above, the 
railways are expending this year $1,300,000,000 or more in the 
purchase of supplies for operation and maintenance, ranging 
all the way from soap to steel castings, and $3,000,000,000 in 
Wages to railway employes. 
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“Both these forms of distribution of money 
nearly four and one-half billions of dollars, the rail 
to equal in 1930 and will represent a direct flow 
the channels of trade and industry. This distribution ; . 
tional to the $1,050,000,000 that the railways are now i addi. 
as their capital program next year. Planning 

“It should not be assumed from what I hay 
railroads are not confronted with their own cudean sole om 
but this is not the time nor the occasion to discuss the ‘? 
would not fully meet my responsibilities, however, ig | did 
call your attention to one fact which, of course, is well k i 
to this audience. Availability of money and low rates of oo 
est, while they beneficially affect, do not by any meang po 
the problem which underlies capital expenditures; for, jn a 
to secure the money for essential purposes, including retin 
ments and betterments, the railroads must have adequate credit ‘ 
To secure it they must maintain and improve their service a 
operate with the strictest economy, with the greatest pthc 
of efficiency and, in addition, must obtain revenues, as compen. 
sation for their service, sufficient to meet interest and dividend 
requirements and to pay their notes when due. 

“This is a matter in which you, representing the greatest 
cross-section of American industry that has ever been gathered 
together, are deeply interested, for production is valueless with- 
out distribution; and you are partners with us in our desire 
and effort to maintain railroad credit so that the prosperity of 
American business may be fostered and promoted.” 

President Hoover, in a brief address to the conference 
said the railways and utilities and many of the larger manu. 
facturers had shown a most distinguished spirit in undertaking 
to maintain and even to expand their construction and better. 
ment programs. 


CONSTRUCTION JURISDICTION 


As a means of aiding President Hoover in his development 
program and to bring about the settlement by farmers of large 
areas of land that are now remotely removed from railroad 
transportation facilities, it will be the policy hereafter of the 
Railroad Commission of Texas to recommend favorably to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission all applications for permits 
to construct new lines of railway in the state. An amendment 
of the transportation act so as to take from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission this authority and to restore it to the com- 
missions of the several states will also be urged on Congress, 
according to C. V. Terrell, member of the Texas Railroad 
Commission. 


“It is no fault of the Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
cause expansion programs are long delayed, therefore, having 
serious reaction against development,” Mr. Terrell said, “for 
the transportation act gives all the authority to that Commis- 
sion. Since there are 48 states, it is impossible for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to be anything but somewhat 
hampered with so many problems placed before it. In most of 
the Texas hearings, examiners, not members of the Commission, 
are sent to preside, press of other things preventing the com- 
missioners from doing so. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has always given us good cooperation, does the best it can, 
but its business is too enormous. 


“And yet these construction problems are all important to 
Texas, the south, and the entire country. The system forces 
long delays and heavy expense, which the people themselves 
must bear. Elimination of these long delays and expenditures 
would save millions of dollars, would increase rail service, 
would build up communities. ; 


“The Texas commission, knowing Texas as it does, would 
like to see nearly all of the proposed extensions put through. 
In every case where an extension has been made the last few 
years the tonnage has exceeded the expectation of the railroad 
officials. 

“From the time the Fort Worth & Denver applied until it 
began on the South Plains extension of its system, two years 
elapsed, and similar delay is experienced with other projects 
that are sorely needed. It would pay President Hoover and 
the whole country if he analyzed the effect of the transporta- 
tion act, especially as regards construction permits. 


“On motor transportation Congress apparently realizes that 
such control should be left with state commissions, and the 
Parker-Couzens bill gives the states much more authority than 
they have with rail lines. We will be allowed to decide whether 
a bus or truck company should be allowed to use a certain 
route. Since the Texas commission has been regulating bus 
lines, we have granted approximately 300 permits and there are 
33,000 miles of routing, twice that of Texas railroads. But the 
bus companies have given splendid cooperation, rigidly follow- 
ing safety rules, and we have had no controversies. We co 
do the same thing with railroads.” 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 
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Not later than the first of the new 
year, the Commission will have given 
the public the benefit of its conclusions 
as to what the permanent plan for the 
consolidation of railroads should be. If 
it is delayed beyond that day President 
yoover will probably think Chairman Lewis is not the best 
possible estimator of how soon the Commission can perform 
part of its duties. It is understood that the chairman gave the 
president that view when he and railroad presidents were in 
qnsultation with Mr. Hoover as to the methods to be used to 
prevent evil results from the stock market panic. The Com- 
nission’s Official estimate, given to Congress in its annual report 
io that body, is “that a plan may be adopted and published 
won after the convening of Congress in regular session.” (See 
report eleswhere in this issue.) : 

Near approach of the time when the Commission expects 
io publish its plan has produced a crop of newspaper reports 
sto What the plan would show. Some of them, in some parts, 
ok as if they were inspired by men having a financial interest 
in the matter and put out as trial balloons for the Commission 
to shoot at. Most of them, when closely examined, amount 
merely to an aggregation of words conveying no meaning to 
myone even sketchily familiar with the pitfalls in the matching 
of the blocks in the Chinese puzzle. 

However, neither the Commission nor commissioners have 
yielded to a temptation, if any, to shoot at the balloons. Some 
commissioners have been suspected of talking, but to men who 
follow the work of the Commission minutely and do not guess 
ato what that body is going to do they have been extremely 
reticent. The commissioners have a rule to govern themselves 
forbidding the divulgence of information in advance of the 
promulgation of decisions. But the substance of decisions some- 
times does reach the public in advance. No clerk or other em- 
ploye, however, so far as known, has ever been convicted of 
premature divulgence of information. But financial interests 
appear to get the facts. Sometimes they pass them on to news- 
papers. 


The largest question in connection with the so-called per- 
manent plan has been as to what effect, if any, the doings of 
the Van Sweringens and their holding corporations and the do- 
ings of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the Pennsylvania 
Company, and the Pennroad Company, would have on the work 
of the Commission. A common suggestion is that the acqui- 
sion of the Wabash and the Lehigh Valley by the Pennsyl- 
vania and the supposed acquisition of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia by the Pennroad is the answer of the premier system 
tothe moves by the Van Sweringens and the Baltimore & Ohio. 
The supposed acquisition of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton by 
the Pennsylvania generally has been ignored as being of little 
9 n0 meaning in the consolidation muddle. Acquisition of 
the Lehigh Valley and the Wabash has brought a Clayton anti- 
‘ust case against the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the 
Pennsylvania Company. That complaint (No. 22260, Interstate 
Commerce Comimssion vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company and 
Pennsylvania Company) was filed about a year ago, but no 
hearing has ever been had on it, the assumption being that the 
Commission’s staff has needed all the time since then to check 
the facts relied on to show that the two companies violated the 
Clayton law. 

“2 of the facts commented on at various times has been 
Abo the Pennsylvania has never disclosed a plan of its own. 
Ohh a year ago the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Baltimore & 
“ae filed plans, had an impression that they had per- 
om the New York Central to put out a plan that could be 
re as the New York Central plan and that, when that was 
But A the Pennsylvania would be forced to disclose its plan. 
Dectatio New York Central did not perform according to ex- 
tons gps 80 that, if the disclosure of its plan was to be the 
é Ohie make the Pennsylvania “tip its hand,” the Baltimore 
© and the Chesapeake & Ohio stumbled on that feature 
of the case, 
‘eon Pennsylvania has been the enigma in the whole matter. 
it en thought is that it thinks it would be foolish for 
small 0 anything that would have the effect of making itself 
€r in comparison with its competitors. 
he nearest it has come to making a plan was in the fall 
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of 1924, when it told the Commission why it objected to the 
four-party plan presented by Daniel Willard in behalf of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Van Sweringens, and the New York Cen- 
tral. In that document it named the roads, allocated to others, 
it thought should be allocated to it. Its acquisition of the 
Wabash, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and the Lehigh Val- 
ley, in the manner hereinbefore indicated, makes it sponsor, 
in a way, of the fifth system for the east that various acts of 
the Commission have been taken as indicating that a majority 
of the Commission favored. A fifth system would assure the 
maintenance of its present relative size by the Pennsylvania 
by withholding from its competitors properties that would con- 
siderably increase their size. 





Before the late Senator Cummins’ 
vision of a limited number of systems 
of about equal mileage and presumably 
equal power can be converted into fact, 
it is suspected, there will have to be much of what country 
folk call “lawing.” ‘Regardless of what plan for consolidations 
the Commission may put forth, the fact is that the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Van Sweringens cannot be dislodged from their 
commanding positions in respect to the railroads they have 
acquired without a determination by the courts that they ille- 
gally hold those properties. The same is true with regard to 
the Pennsylvania’s clutch on the Wabash, Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, Lehigh Valley, and others. The Commission, in its 
discussion of holding companies in its annual report, indicates 
that appeal must be made to the anti-trust laws for help for 
the Cummins’ vision. It goes so far as to suggest that the 
litigation may be protracted. That is easily believed. It has 
been unable to go forward, publicly, with its complaint against 
the Pennsylvania in a year. 

More legislation to stop the holes in what now exists is 
suggested in the discussion about holding companies. A pes- 
simistically inclined person might suggest that the big rail- 
roads were able, notwithstanding the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
trust laws, to find ways for doing about as they desired. It is 
true that the courts may undo the work, but not until after 
many years. New legislation, it is suggested, might slow up 
the work of the big railroads and big railroad men. The Sher- 
man law did that. However, the government, in the days when 
the Sherman law was wielded with effect to stop railroad merg- 
ers, was interested only in prevention. Now its interest is not 
all preventive. It desires consolidations. It may have the work 
undone by Sherman and Clayton law decrees. But that gets 
it nowhere in the work of converting the Cummins’ vision into 
a fact. 

The truth of the matter is that the government found that 
prevention was not doing any good. Now it is finding that men 
who own property have an idea that it is something more than 
chess pawns to be moved around to suit the ideas of men who 
expended no sweat in creating the property. It is finding that 
it cannot harmonize their conflicting interests as readily as 
Congress can embody dreams in legislation, as it did in 1920. 
There can be consolidations. Seemingly, however, they can be 
had only on terms dictated largely by the owners of the prop- 
erties to be consolidated. If the government were a large stock- 
holder in each of the railroads of the country, consolidation 
would be much easier. It is not. Disgruntled shippers of the 
federal control period, it is believed, would politically kill. any 
responsible officer of the government who suggested the buying 
of stock by the government to bring about the realization of 
the Cummins’ dream. 


Litigation as an Aid 
to Cummins’ Vision 





It takes even an interested part of 
the public a long time to learn one fact 
in connection with the thing in which 
it feels a concern. So-called country 
editors for a long time have believed 
that it takes at least two years for a 
real New Yorker to get the straight of something that has 
happened in Washington. The O’Fallon decision was made only 
last May, so it is not at all surprising that some parts of Wall 
Street have not yet learned that the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in that case did not cause an instant 
deflection of the Commission from the path it had been travel- 
ing in valuation matters, simply because there was no reason 
for a change. 

Commissioner Eastman, in his dissent in the New York 
Central valuation case (see Traffic World, November 30, p. 
1374), probably without thought of dispelling some of the fog, 
pointed out that there was no necessity for the Commission’s 
saying anything about the decision until it undertook to bring 
the value of some one important carrier up to date and use 
the value in the exercise of its power of regulation. He said 
he doubted whether the valuation methods used by the Com- 
mission in making valuations as of a remote date were alto- 
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gether consistent with the court’s views that value for rate- 
making purposes should correspond with its conception of the 
actual value of the property, using the word “value” as it is 
used by ordinary folks. He said there was much that might 
and should ultimately be said in regard to the matter, but that 
such discussion might appropriately be deferred until an attempt 
was made to bring a value to date for immediate use in the 
exercise of the regulating power. 

If Congress, in a year or two, should answer the Commis- 
sion’s prayer for a simplification of the valuation section of the 
law bringing the valuations into consistency with the O’Fallon 
decision, valuation might be made easier. 





More than one American has re- 
garded agitation for a Pan-American rail- 
road and Pan-American highways as 
much ado about nothing—considerable 
of the ado being at government expense. But the growth of 
automobile travel and the use of airplanes has so shortened 
distances in this country that probably by 1950, if not sooner, 
it will be possible for a confirmed automobile tourist to drive 
from New York to Buenos Aires. Trips that used to be con- 
sidered worth talking about when taken by railroad have be- 
come common-place among those who take their vacations “on 
the road” in the four or five passenger automobile. Every such 
person is an influence for the development of highways to the 
farthest land point. Transporting an automobile to a foreign 
country, by water, is still too expensive for an ordinary tourist 
even if the traffic regulations were satisfactory. 

The Pan-American Highway Conference at Buenos Aires 
last August produced many resolutions or conculsions that fail 
to register with the average tourist. But one thing happened 
there that speaks plainly. The Argentine delegate to that con- 
ference announced that his country would change the rule of 
the road so as to have the injunction read “Keep to the Right.” 
At present the rule is the reverse of that, the Argentine being 
one of the few American states still following the traditions 
brought from Europe. 

British Columbia, a few years ago, abandoned the European 
rule so as to be in harmony with the practice south of the 
boundary, whence came many tourists accustomed to keeping 
to the right and willing to accommodate themselves to the 
other rule while in British Columbia but being always in danger 
of forgetting and causing trouble. The change cost British 
Columbia considerable money, especially in making changes on 
the railroads.—A. E. H. 


Keep to the Right, 
Says Argentina 


COMMUNICATION AND POWER 


The Senate interstate commerce committee began hearings 
this week on the Couzens bill (S. 6) on communications and 
power, giving particular attention to the radio phases of the 
communications problem. It is expected that the committee 
will be engaged with its consideration of this bill for some 
time. After it has concluded with the Couzens bill, it may 
take up proposed regulation of the bus in interstate commerce. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads in the first ten months this year had a 
net railway operating income of $1,113,439,327, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 5.19 per cent on their property invest- 
ment, according to reports filed by the carriers with the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. In the first ten months of 1928, their 
net railway operating income was $986,170,768, or 4.66 per cent 
on their property investment. 

Property investment, continues the bureau’s statement, is 
the value of road and equipment as shown by the books of the 
railways, including materials, supplies and cash. The net rail- 
way operating income is what is left after the payment of 
operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals, but before 
interest and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the ten months of 1929 
is based on reports from 180 Class I railroads representing a 
total mileage of 241,567 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first ten months in 1929 
totaled $5,383,774,297, compared with $5,160,626,177 for the same 
period last year, or an increase of 4.3 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses for the first ten months of the year amounted to $3,818,- 
702,641, compared with $3,748,579,124 for the same period one 
year ago, or an increase of 1.9 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first ten months of 1929 paid $350,- 
492,437 in taxes, compared with $326,365,690 for the same period 
the year before. For the month of October alone, the tax bill 
of the Class I railroads amounted to $39,951,567, an increase 
of $283,544 over the previous year. 

Fourteen Class I railroads operated at a loss in the first 
ten months of 1929, of which six were in the Eastern, three 
in the Southern, and five in the Western district. 
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Net railway operating income by districts for 
months of 1929 with the percentage of return based 
investment on an annual basis follows: 


the first ten 
on Property 


New England region ..........sseesseeeeeeeess $ 46,053,698 vas 
MOORE RAE CONOR... 2 cccccccevecsessescnecs 190,257,562 Ht 
COMGURL MIRBUETR  TOBION o.cciccsccicccccvccieces 255,551,127 9.10% 
a ere 77,450,298 9.66%, 
en SS rarer 569,312,615 es 
Total Southern district .............+.0... 114)247'357 as 
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Central Western region. ...........0.ccessseess 206,967,736 9 st8e 
Southwestern region ......csessecsccccccccece 90,730,857 dea 
Total Western district......ccccccccceccess 429,879,355 Lge 
ee WINE GARI a0. 4s ckivcncsincsscsccesn $1,113,439,327 Een 


5.19" 

Class I railroads for the month of October had a net railway 
operating income of $152,987,127, which, for that month Was 
at the annual rate of return of 4.62 per cent on their property 
investment. In October, last year, their net railway operating 
income was $165,623,319, or 5.07 per cent. fs 

Gross operating revenues for the month of Octobe 
amounted to $608,661,331, compared with $618,750,941 in October 
last year, or a decrease of 1.6 per cent. Operating expenses 
in October totaled $404,326,987, compared with $402,161,439 for 
the same month in 1928, or an increase of five-tenths of one 
per cent. 

Eastern District 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first tey 
months in 1929 had a net railway operating income of $569. 
312,615, which was at the annual rate of return of 5.78 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same period in 1928, thei 
net railway operating income was $489,567,447, or 5.04 per cent 
on their property investment. Gross operating revenues of the 
Class I railroads of the Eastern district for the first ten months 
in 1929 totaled $2,683,243,256, an increase of 5.8 per cent above 
the corresponding period the year before, while operating ex. 
penses totaled $1,899,899,341, an increase of three per cent above 
the same period in 1928. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of 
October had a net railway operating income of $70,592,153, com- 
pared with $73,819,683 in October, 1928. 


Southern District 


Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first ten 
months in 1929 had a net railway operating income of $114,247; 
357, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.19 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same period in 1928, 
their net railway operating income amounted to $108,592,106, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 4.06 per cent. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern 
district for the first ten months in 1929 amounted to $650,411, 
015, an increase of one per cent above the same period the year 
before, while operating expenses totaled $487,882,132, a decrease 
of one-tenth of one per cent. 

The net railway operating income of the Class I railroads 
in the Southern district in October amounted to $13,341,209, 
while in the same month in 1928 it was $16,347,036. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western district for the first ten 
months in 1929 had a net railway operating income of $42). 
879,355, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.84 per cent 
on their property investment. For the first ten months in 1928 
the railroads in that district had a net railway operating income 
of $388,011,215, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.43 
per cent on their property investment. Gross operating reve- 
nues of the Class I railroads in the Western district for the 
first ten months this year amounted to $2,050,120,026, an iD 
crease of 3.5 per cent over the same period last year, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,430,921,168, an increase of 1,1 per 
cent compared with the first ten months the year before. 

For the month of October, the net railway operating income 
of the Class I railroads in the Western district amounted to 
$69,053,765. The net railway operating income of the same 
roads in October, 1928, totaled $75,456,650. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of October 


1929 1928 ' 
: 618,750,941 
Total operating revenues...........++-.e0- $ 608,661,331 $ 618,/2 07, 
Total operating expenses............e.-ee8 yey 403 3 
Bee eu tanesatic anaes er ene eneoa ae 39,951,567 *e93'319 
Net railway operating income............. 152,987,127 165,623.50, 
Operating ratio—per cent...........+-+++:: 66.43 5.07% 
Rate of return on property investment.... 4.62% 
Ten Months Ended October 31 . _ 
Total operating revenues...........eeeee0es $5,383,774,297 Het 
Total operating expenses............e2+e08: 3,818, 702,641 "996 365,690 
- ERR Seta ern et rare er 350,492,437 986-170,788 
Net railway operating income............. 1,113,439,327 Tb 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
aaa er ee ee ee ee 


FULLER’S EARTH COMBINATIONS 


Combinations based on the Ohio, on fuller’s earth from the 
Fla., district to destinations in the western part of 


oer territory and points in central territory, higher than 


line Peas , 
ee pocnd to adjacent points in the territories mentioned, have 
oe condemned as unreasonable. The Commission, by divi- 


sion 5, in No. 21268, National Petroleum Association vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al., found the higher combinations unreasonable 
‘o the extent they exceeded the joint rates to near-by points. 

The shipping points are Attapulgus, Ga., Quincy, Midway 
and Jamieson, Fla., the whole territory being known as the 
Quincy district. Fuller’s earth is used by petroleum refiners as 
, decolorizing agent. To the Buffalo-Pittsburgh group in the 
yestern part of trunk line territory, the report said, the carriers 
maintained a joint rate of $9 per net ton. To Bradford, Eldred 
and Farmers Valley, Clarendon, Emlenton and Tidioute, Pa., 
and Wellsville, N. Y., they maintained combinations running as 
high as $10.63 per ton. The Commission said that the location 
of those points indicated that they properly should be in the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh group. It said that $9 per ton would be a 
reasonable rate to apply to them. 

The Commission also condemned the rates to Heath, O., 
St, Mary’s and Parkersburg, W. Va., to the extent they exceeded 
$852 per ton and the rate to Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va., to 
the extent it exceeded $8 per ton. All the findings relate to 
the present or the future. No order requiring the establish- 
ment of the lower rates was issued. The Commission said the 
carriers would be expected to establish the rates within 90 days 
from the service of the report. It also said that if there were 
oil refining points to which combinations applied that had not 
been brought to its attention, the railroads were expected to 
establish joint rates to such destinations in harmony with the 
findings in this case. 


REFRIGERATORS FOR BANANAS 


Special charges for the use of refrigerator cars for hauling 
bananas and cocoanuts are proper but they should be included 
in the line-haul rates and not separately stated, as at present. 
Special charges for the use of refrigerator cars for the transpor- 
tation of fish, separately stated, however, are not obnoxious to 
the law. The Commission, by division 5, deals with the matters 
mentioned in No. 19688, Fruit Dispatch Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish et al., the report in which is the production of Com- 
missioner Brainerd. The report also embraces two sub-numbers 
of the title complaint. Jacksonville (Fla.) Traffic Bureau, Inc., 
et al. vs, Seaboard Air Line et al. and Carolina Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., vs. Norfolk Southern and I. and S. No. 2945, charges 
for the _ of refrigerator cars for shipments of bananas and 
cocoanuts. 


The charges in question are not refrigeration or icing 
charges but merely impositions for the use of the equipment. 
The charges under attack are $12.50 per car when the shipper 
uses ice in the bunkers, for which he pays, and $5 when he ships 
in refrigerators without ice in the bunkers. 
by the Norfolk Southern for furnishing a refrigerator car for 
the transportation of fresh fish, from Morehead City and Beau- 
fort, N. C., is $12.50. 


Condemnation of the special charges for refrigerators to be 
used in hauling bananas and cocoanuts is based on the con- 
clusion that the use of such cars in the banana and cocoanut 
trade is the usual all the year round thing, all over the country, 
ae the use of refrigerator cars for thé transportation of fresh 
tie is not a continual and usual practice. Cocoanuts are men- 
cg in connection with bananas because they sometimes 
ede in mixed carloads with bananas and never as whole car- 
je In substance the report said that because the use of 
— in the banana trade was the usual practice and the 
a ng of such cars made a part of the duty of the rail- 

8 by the Hepburn act of 1906, the charge for the service 


pe be included in the line-haul rates and not separately 


a of refrigerators for the shipment of fresh fish, the re- 
tse was begun at Morehead City and Beaufort in 1927. 
the , ae usually moves to the south in warm weather and 
filled sual method of shipping in ordinary cars in containers 
retrt With ice was discarded for shipping such containers in 
‘ 4h cars. The Norfolk Southern, having no refrigerators 

8 own, hired some from private car lines at a cost of $12.50 


The charge made’ 


each. Rates were put in from the North Carolina points the 


same as from Norfolk, Va. 

The Commission found the special charges not unreason- 
able, for the movement of bananas and cocoanuts from South 
Atlantic ports and Tampa, Fla., but said that their publication 
in tariff items separate from those providing for line-haul 
transportation was contrary to the public interest and should 
be discontinued. 

Proposed schedules, some filed, according to the report, to 
clarify existing schedules, and others seeking to make applicable 
the special charges mentioned in the preceding paragraph south 
of Jacksonville and other Florida basing points on the like 
traffic from points beyond, the Commission said, had not been 
justified. That finding, however, was without prejudice to the 
right to publish schedules providing reasonable line-haul charges 
which would include an allowance for the special services. 

The complaint about the charges for furnishing fish cars 
was filed by the Carolina Shippers’ Association. It was dis- 
missed, the Commission finding the special charge of the Nor- 
folk Southern for shipments from Morehead City and Beaufort 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


JUTE BAGS AND BALE TIES 


Rates in excess of fifth class on jute, hemp and burlap bags, 
new and used, jute, hemp and burlap bagging, new and used, 
and cotton bale ties and buckles, in straight and mixed car- 
loads, from points in California to destinations in Arizona, have 
been condemned by the Commission, division 3, as unreason- 
able, in No. 20135, Phoenix Flour Mills et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Reparation has been awarded and new rates, not in excess of 
fifth. class, have been ordered to be established not later than 
February 5. The rates on the bags and bagging are to be ap- 
plicable on a minimum of 30,000 pounds, on ties and buckles 
on 36,000 pounds, and 30,000 pounds on mixed carloads of bag- 
ging and bags and ties and/or buckles, the bagging to consti- 
tute not less than 50 per cent of the weight. 

The rates are to apply from San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Calif., and points grouped therewith, and from Wilmington and 
San Pedro, Calif., to Phoenix, Mesa, Tucson, Safford and Yuma, 
Ariz. 

The report also covers No. 202438, Mutual Cotton and Oil 
Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


PIPE COATING RATES 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 21381, Hill, Hubbell 
& Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., has found inapplicable the rates 
on pipe coating, carloads, from Tulsa and Hale Station, Okla., 
to destinations in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Wyoming. It 
has found that the applicable rates were those applying on iron 
and steel rust preventing or removing compounds, n. o. i. b. n. 
and that the applicable rates were and would be unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded the column 27.5 rates in the Con- 
solidated Southwestern Cases, plus the differentials applicable 
in Texas differential territory for hauls into Arizona and New 
Mexico. The Commission said the record was insufficient to 
determine the rates to Colorado and Wyoming points west of 
Colorado common-point territory. As to Colorado common point 
territory it found that the column 27.5 rates would be reasonable. 

Reparation was awarded and the new rates were ordered to 
be made effective not later than February 4. This report em- 
braces a sub-number, Same vs. Alabama & North Western et al. 


S. W. REVISION ADDENDA 


In a seventh supplemental report in the Consolidated South- 
western Cases, written by Chairman Lewis, the Commission has 
made modifications of prior reports in respect of arbitraries 
for short and weak lines, of iron and steel articles, of canned 
goods, changed the application of rates and corrected some 
errors. This report, opinion No. 15089, 159 I. C. C. 93-125, em- 
braces the proceedings, except Nos. 15217 and 15231, listed in 
the first paragraph in the margin of the first page of the original 
report, 123 I. C. C. 203; also as to iron and steel articles, the 
pertinent parts of I. and S. No. 3130, a suspension proceeding 
growing out of the Consolidated Southwestern Cases. With 
exceptions, the changes made by this report become effective 
February 8, on statutory notice. 

Probably the greatest change made by the report is the 
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separation of canned goods into two classifications with column 
35 rates on a 40,000-pound minimum for the canned goods of 
lower value, generally common fruits and vegetables, milk and 
soups, and the more valuable goods, such as fish and oysters, 
meats and table sauces with fifth class, minimum 36,000 pounds. 

That division was made notwithstanding that Chairman 
Lewis said shippers and receivers who appeared at the hearing 
were in almost complete agreement that there should be but 
one scale of rates for all kinds of canned goods, without dis- 
tinction. He said the carriers did not take a decided stand 
upon the question, their concern being to preserve their reve- 
nues. The chairman said that a basis of rates applicable to 
all canned goods would necessarily be fixed with reference to 
the average value of all canned goods as nearly as that average 
could be determined. Such a rate, he said, would be too high 
for straight carloads of canned vegetables and too low for 
straight carloads of many of the higher priced kinds of canned 
goods. He said that those who canned vegetables often pro- 
duced nothing else and that it was doubtful if canneries so 
situated would or should acquiesce in an adjustment which 
would impose on their low-grade production the same rates as 
those charged on other kinds of canned goods produced else- 
where and selling for much higher prices. 

“Nor in our opinion is it proper to add to the delivered cost 
of staple canned goods, such as vegetables, by higher trans- 
portation charges for which no justification is apparent other 
than to assist jobbers and merchandisers in shipping mixed 
carloads of canned goods,” said the report. 

The Jefferson & Northwestern was authorized to apply a 
first class arbitrary of 13 cents, graded as to other classes in 
traffic covered by these cases to, from and between stations 
on its line on both local and joint-line traffic. 

An arbitrary was denied to the Pecos Valley Southern 
because the Texas & Pacific owned all its stock and bonds and 
was not a short and weak line, according to the Commission’s 
‘classification of the other applicants. 

The Uvalde & Northern and the Bartlett Western were 
authorized to use a 15-cent arbitrary scale, the latter applying 
the arbitraries only on the classes below the first four classes, 
truck competition making it impossible to use arbitraries on the 
higher classes. The money derived from the use of the arbi- 
traries are to accrue, the report said, to the short lines in all 
instances. 

Commissioner Campbell dissented from the award of arbi- 
traries on the ground that the arbitraries seemed to him to be 
too high, leaving shippers of the short lines with unreasonable 
handicaps in their competition with trunk line competitors. 
Commissioner Brainerd joined in that dissent. The nature of 
the supplemental revision is indicated by the head notes, except 
the indefinite one about the short and weak roads, herewith 
reproduced: 


Column 32% rates found reasonable for application to the follow- 
ing iron and steel articles, in carloads: Spiral columns or column 
hoops, Knocked down or collapsed; joints, iron or steel, concrete road 
construction, with or without iron or steel pins; joists; studding; and 
siding, other than enameled. 


Fifth-class rates found reasonable for application to iron or steel 
doors, building (other than rolling); column 40 rates found reasonable 
for application to castings and forgings, parts of compresses; column 
38 rates found reasonable for application to wire rope; and column 
a7"4 — found reasonable for application to sash weights; all in 
carloads. 


Finding with respect to rates on valves, iron or iron body, deferred. 

Column 35 rates found reasonable for application to canned goods 
listed in amended commodity description 9, Appendix 10, and fifth- 
class rates found reasonable for application to other canned goods. 
Prior findings revised accordingly. 

Prior findings modified so as to permit application, between Tex- 
arkana, Ark., and points in Texas, of same rates as now apply be- 
tween Texarkana, Tex., and same points, without necessity of cor- 
responding changes in other rates. 

Zinc skimmings, dross, and ashes, scrap zinc, lead (pig, ingot, 
bar, slab, block), lead ashes, lead acid-chamber residuum, residuum 
of lead smelters (lead residue), antimonial lead, and spelter, excepted 
from application and requirements of the prior findings. 

Prior findings amended, as of June 3, 1929, by adding to the 
words “current western classification,’’ wherever they appear, the 
words “supplements thereto and reissues thereof.’’ 

Erroneous elimination, 144 I. C. C. 630, of provision for deduction 
of 10 cents from prescribed column 100 rates from St. Louis, Mo., 
to — 22 points excluded from Texas differential territory, cor- 
rected. 

Prescribed basis, 148 I. C. C. 613, for maximum reasonable rates 
between the southwest, on on hand, and Zion, Ill., and Milwaukee, 
Racine and Kenosha, Wis., on the other, revised by elimination of the 
proviso requiring that rates to points on and west of the dividing 
line therein defined be observed as maxima to intermediate points 
east thereof on reasonably direct routes; and matter left for dis- 
position upon pending fourth-section applications. 

Prior findings construed not to prevent, so far as section 3 of the 
interstate commerce act is concerned, establishment of an arrange- 
ment whereunder carload shipments may be stopped in transit for 
partial loading or unloading on one or more lines parties to the joint 
rates without necessity of establishing a like arrangement on other 
lines parties to the rates. : 

Time for defendants’ revision of outbound rates on products of 
the southwest, Kansas-Missouri territory, and Texas and Oklahoma 
differential territories further extended to December 9, 1930. 
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Prior reports, 123 I. C. C. 203, 139 I. C. C. 535 
147 LC. C. 165, 148 I. G, G, 282, 148 1. C. G. 613, ana 145 & & c 
C6 se 


The effective date of fourth section order No. 9500 ha 
postponed from December 10, 1929, to December 9 1930" been 
second ordering paragraph of supplemental fourth section The 
No. 9600 has been postponed from December 9, 1929, to ince 
ber 8, 1930. ae 


FEEDER CATTLE BASIS 


Rates on feeder cattle on the basis of 85 per cent of 
so-called Cactus scale have been ordered into effect not _ 
than February 12 in No. 21337, J. J. Lane vs. Santa Fe et 
from points in Arizona and New Mexico to destinations in Ne " 
Mexico and Texas. The rates prescribed for application trom 
one New Mexico point to another will apply over interstate 
routes. The Commission, by division 3, found the present fies 
unreasonable, prescribed new ones on the basis indicated ae 
awarded reparation to J. J. Lane and J. R. Fort, doing busines 
under the name of Lane & Fort, and H. E. Crosby. ‘ 

The shipments comprised in the title complaint ang in 
complaints: joined with it for hearing and disposition were ani- 
mals not fit for slaughter, shipped from range to range for 
feeding and known as stocker or feeder cattle. Combinations 
based on El Paso, Tex., or Belen, N. M., were imposed, the fac- 
tors to the gateways being the regular beef cattle rates, The 
complainants sought rates based on the modified 1716 scale 
now known as the 2797 scale, or, in the alternative, 75 per cent 
of the rates on beef cattle prescribed in Arizona Packing Com. 
pany vs. A. E., 81 I. C. C. 115, for application from points jp 
New Mexico and Texas differential territory to Cactus, Ariz, 
and therefore called the Cactus scale. 

The finding of unreasonableness is without prejudice to any 
different finding in No. 17000, part 9, Hoch-Smith livestock. 
Complainants other than those receiving awards did not appear 
at the hearing. Their counsel explained that they were una- 
voidably absent. The Commission said that they might peti- 
tion for further hearing within 60 days from the service of the 
report. The new rates, on a minimum of 20,000 pounds, are 
to apply as follows: From Willcox, Ariz., to Avalon and Ros- 
well, N. M., and Seagraves, Van Horn, Toyah and Riverton, 
Tex.; from Pima, Ariz., to Crowell, Tex.; from Nogales, Ariz, 
to Kenna, N. M.; from Calva, Ariz., to Elkins, N. M.; from 
Cochise, Ariz., to Seagraves, Van Horn, Toyah and Riverton, 
Tex.; from Holbrook, Ariz., to Kent, Tex.; from Hachita, N. M.,, 
via an interstate route to Elkins, N. M., and to Crowell, Tex.; 
from Silver City, N. M., to Canyon, Tex.; and from Separ, N. 
M., to Bledsoe, Tex. ; 

This report also embraces No. 21337 (Sub-No. 1), Same vs. 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient of Texas; No. 21390, Lane and 
Fort vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 21390 (Sub-No. 1), Same vs. Pan- 
handle and Santa Fe et al.; No. 21531, Oscar White vs. Santa 
Fe et al.; No. 21531 (Sub-No. 1), H. E. Crosby et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al.; No. 21832, J. J. Lane vs. Same; No. 21984, E. 0. Fin- 
ley vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 22034, M. L. Cottingham vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 


PIPE AND TANK REPARATION 


The Commission, on further consideration in No. 18793, 
Tidal Oil Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf et al., has modi- 
fied its former report, 153 I. C. C. 421, so as to award reparation 
on account of unreasonable rates on wrought iron and steel 
pipe, pipe fittings and steel tanks, K. D., from and to points in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas on the basis 
of the decision in Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. A. W., 132 1. C. ¢. 
56, and 146 I. C. C. 149, as modified by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
vs. C. R. I. & G., 151 I. C. C. 795. Following the Magnolia mod- 
ification of the Prairie case and on further consideration in this 
one, the Commission now finds that, in those instances in which 
choice of routing was limited in the governing tariff, and re 
gardless of the routing designated by the shipper, the shipments 
would nevertheless have moved over the tariff routes, distances 
should be computed under the modified formula as though the 
shipments were unrouted. Complainants were directed to sub- 
mit Rule V statements on that basis. ; 

Commissioner Brainerd said he concurred to the extent It 
dicated in the separate expression of Commissioner Farrell in 
the former decision in which he joined. Commissioner Aitchi- 
son and Taylor dissented. The report embraces a sub-number, 
Great Southern Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Corn 

No. 21308, Sperry Flour Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. By 

division 4. Rates, corn, Iowa and Nebraska points to San Free 

cisco, for export, milled in transit at South Vallejo, pone 8 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent they exce 
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39 cents. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Woodlock noted 
5 dissent. Iron Paper-Winding Cores 

No, 22017, Miami Valley Coated Paper Co. vs. Cincinnati 
vortherD et al. By division 5. Rates, eight carloads of paper- 
No jing cores, returned, Franklin, O., to Elkhart, Ind., unrea- 
voable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed sixth class, 
wrimum 24,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34. Reparation of $89.80 
warded. New rate to be established not later than February 
» Commissioner Woodlock noted a concurrence because con- 
‘rained thereto by precedents shown in the report. 


Coke 

No. 21168, Greater Muskegon Chamber of Commerce vs. 
pere Marquette et al. By division 4. Rates, coke, Painesville, 
0, to Muskegon and Montague, Mich., unreasonable to the ex- 
tent they may exceed, for the future $3 to Muskegon and $3.20 
9 Montague. Not unreasonable in the past. New rates to be 
stablished not later than February 4. Commission Eastman 
oneurring as to rates for the future said he thought that the 
rte to Montague should have been found unreasonable in the 

tto the extent it exceeded $3.78, the figure to which, he said, 
the Pere Marquette was willing to make reparation. 


Beans and Cabbage 


No. 20825, Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. Norfolk 
Southern et al. By division 3. Rates, cabbage, straight car- 
ads, Beleross, N. C., to Albany, Binghamton, Schenectady and 
gyracuse, N. Y., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates, 
beans and cabbage, in mixed carloads, Belcross to Albany, Bing- 
hamton and Schenectady, and on peas and cabbage, in mixed 
arloads, same origin points to Syracuse, unreasonable to the 
extent they exceed or may exceed the present rates on cabbage 
in straight carloads. Estimated weights per package not un- 
reasonable. New rates to be established not later than February 
1. This report also embraces No. 21234, Same vs. Norfolk 
Southern et al. 

Pecans 


No. 21805, Southland Pecan Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. By 
division 3. Complainant entitled to reparation on finding rates 
om pecans, in the shell, certain points in Texas to Columbus, 
Ga, unreasonable prior to July 14, 1928, to extent they ex- 
ceeded the rates established on that date, but that on and after 
July 14, 1928, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Wire Rope, Machinery, Etc. 

No. 21197, Finkbine Guild Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., 
embracing also a sub number, Holmes Eureka Lumber Co. vs. 
Northwestern Pacific et al. By division 5. Finkbine Guild 
lumber Co. entitled to reparation of $225.56, with interest, on 
finding rate on wire rope and accessories, St. Louis, Mo., to 
Fort Bragg, Calif., unreasonable to extent factors beyond Schell- 
vile Junction, Calif., exceeded 33.5 cents, minimum 36,000 
pounds. Holmes Eureka Lumber Co. entitled to reparation of 
$293.04, with interest, on finding rate on machinery, Milwaukee, 
Wis, to Palmer Creek, Calif., unreasonable to extent it ex- 
ceeded $1.62. 

Pine Lumber Reconsignment 

No. 21797, L. A. Baker et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. By division 
2. Assessment of reconsignment or diversion charges on inter- 
state carload shipments of pine lumber in addition to local rates 
0 and beyond points of reconsignment or diversion in Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Illinois, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, New York, and Indiana was, is and for future will be 
unreasonable. Complainants entitled to reparation. Order re- 
quiring discontinuance of such charges effective on or before 
February 10. 

Malt Tonic 

‘ No. 20975, J. L. Weinberg vs. Santa Fe et al. By division 
‘. Ratings in official, southern and western classifications on 
liquid medicines found applicable to Liebig’s malt tonic but 
reasonable now and for the future to the extent that they 
exceed or may exceed for less than carloads, second class in 
~ official, southern and western classifications, and for car- 
oads fourth class in the official, fifth class in the southern, and 
— A in the western classification. Further find that the re- 
tuced carload ratings may properly be made subject to a min- 
mum weight of 36,000 pounds. Order for the future effective 
02 or before February 10. 


Common Sand . 
Q og 217 24, Cameron, Joyce, Smith, Elder & Co. vs. C. B. & 
2 on division 3. Reparation of $567.57, with interest, awarded 
on ne Tate on common sand, Gladstone, IIl., to Keokuk, Ia., 
but ppPlicable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial 
unreasonable to extent it exceeded $1.01. 
Bananas 
otene Froeber-Norfleet, Inc. et al. vs. Southern et al., 
§ also No. 22645, W. L. Brogden Co. et al. vs. Southern 
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et al. By division 3. Complaints dismissed. Rates on bananas, 
Charleston, S. C., to Burlington, Durham, Greensboro, Winston- 
Salem, Raleigh and Salisbury, N. C., not unreasonable. 


Granite Curbing 
No. 20843, Cone Brothers Construction Co. vs. Georgia Rail- 
road et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate on gran- 
ite curbing, Arabia Mountain, Ga., to Tampa, Fla., inapplicable. 
Applicable rate, $3.86, which is the sum of three factors un- 
treated by the combination rule. 


Lumber 


No. 21438, Briggs Manufacturing Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. By 
division 2. Complainant entitled to reparation on finding inap- 
plicable rates on lumber, points in south and southwest to 
Detroit, Mich., via Ohio River crossings, with transit services 
at Moraine, O. Applicable rates were the combination rates 
constructed to and beyond the Ohio River crossings, subject to 
the combination rule, plus a transit charge of $6.30 per car. 
Reparation on specified shipments. 

No. 21924, Charles Nelson Co. et al. vs. Arcata & Mad River 
et al. By division 2. Complainant entitled to reparation on 
finding rates on lumber and other forest products, Corbel, Calif., 
to specified points in the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to complainant to 
extent they exceeded the rates from the California coast group 
to the same destinations. 


Bran 

No. 21704, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. By division 2. Reparation of $44.22, with interest, 
awarded, and waiver of collection of undercharge of $23.62 
authorized on finding combination of lake-and-rail rates charged 
on carload of bran from Chicago, IIll., to West Willow, Pa., which 
was milled in transit at Kansas City, Kan., from wheat origi- 
nating at Eckley, Colo., unreasonable. Applicable rate from 
Eckley to West Willow unreasonable to extent that combination 
lake-and-rail factors from Chicago to West Willow exceeded 24.5 
cents. 

Sand and Gravel 

No. 21644, American Paving Corporation vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. By division 4. Complainant entitled to reparation on 
finding that applicable rate on sand and gravel from a sand 
and gravel pit near Woodcliff, Neb., to Honey Creek, Loveland 
and Crescent, Ia., between November 21, 1927, and June 18, 
1928, was 3.5 cents plus $6.30 per car subject to provisions for 
absorption of switching charges applicable at Fremont, Neb., 
and that the applicable rate prior and subsequent to that period 
was 4.5 cents. Applicable rates were not and are not un- 
reasonable. 

Contractor’s Outfit 

No. 21834, Boardman Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. By division 
4. Reparation of $39.60, with interest, awarded on finding rate 
on second-hand contractor’s outfit, Lineville, Ala., to Oklahoma 
City, Okla., unreasonable to extent it exceeded $1.10. Present 
rate not unreasonable. Commissioner Woodlock dissented. 


Polished Granite 
No. 21613, Freight Traffic Department, Concord Chamber of 
Commerce, Concord N. H., vs. B. & M. et al. By division 3. 
Complaint dismissed. Rate on polished granite, Concord, N. H., 
to Winston-Salem, N. C., not unreasonable. 


Zinc Ammonium Chloride 


No. 21551, Goldschmidt Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rates on zinc ammonium 
chloride, carloads and less than carloads, New York, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to destinations in New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana 
and other states and Canada, not unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminatory, but were unduly prejudicial to complainant. Latter 
not shown to have been damaged by undue prejudice. 


Cold-Packed Cherries 


No. 21380, Chamber of Commerce of Traverse City, Mich., 
et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By division 5. Rate on cold-packed 
cherries, Traverse City, Mich., to Chicago, Ill., not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial for the future, but for the future it will 
be unreasonable for defendants not to maintain, in addition to 
their present rate and minimum, an alternative rate of 40 cents, 
minimum 50,000 pounds. Order for future effective on or before 
February 12. Present rate, 45.5 cents, and minimum, 30,000 
pounds. Commissioner Woodlock dissented. 

Peanuts 


No. 21348, Meridian Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
By division 3. Rates on peanuts, shelled or not shelled, salted 
or not salted, carloads and less than carloads, points in Virginia 
and North Carolina to Meridian, Miss., not unreasonable or 
unjustly discriminatory, but were, are and for the future will 
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be unduly prejudicial to extent they exceeded, exceed or may 
exceed the carload and less-than-carload rates contemporane- 
ously applicable to Tupelo, Jackson, Greenville, Natchez, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., and Memphis, Tenn. Order for future effective on 
or before February 12. Reparation denied. 
Rags 

No. 21342, Barrett Co. vs. Ligonier Valley et al. By division 
4, Reparation of $635.31, with interest, awarded on finding rate 
on rags, Kingston, Pa., to Latrobe, Pa., applicable on shipments 
to interstate destinations, unreasonable to extent factor from 
Kingston to Latrobe exceeded 3 cents per 100 pounds. Com- 
missioner Woodlock dissented on ground that finding that the 
total through charge was unreasonable was an indispensable 
prerequisite to reparation in such a case. Said conclusions of 
majority were in direct conflict with Cairo Board of Trade vs. 
C.C. C. & St. L., 46 I. C. C. 343, 350. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 7683, acquisition and operation of lines by St. 
Louis Southwestern and Finance No. 7684, acquisition, construc- 
tion, and operation of lines by St. Louis Southwestern. Motion 
of St. Louis Southwestern to strike from files of the Commission 
the brief filed in said proceedings by Walter E. Meyer, inter- 
vener, denied. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13489, cement to points in 
central territory. Petition filed by Illinois Central for a modi- 
fication of Fourth Section Order No. 10042, cement to points in 
central territory, entered therein April 5, 1929, sufficient justi- 
fication not having been shown, denied. 

No. 22577, Dewey Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Arkansas 
& Louisiana Missouri et al. Atlas Portland Cement Co. of 
Kansas permitted to intervene. 

No. 22733, Public Service Commission of Wyoming vs. Chi- 
cago & North Western et al. Independent Oil and Gas Co. per- 
mitter to intervene. 

No. 22807, Merchants & Planters Plant Food Co. vs. Rock 
Island et al. Arkansas Fertilizer Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22845, American Oil Supply Co. vs. Pennsylvania ef al. 
The Barrett Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22775, Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. vs. South- 
ern et al. Kohler Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22714, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. Chicago & North 
Western et al. Independent Oil and Gas Co. permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 22607, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., vs. Ahnapee & 
Western et al. Champion Coated Paper Co. and Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 20967, Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Alabama Great South- 
ern et al. The order entered in this case on October 9, 1929, 
which was by its terms made effective on December 30, 1929, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice, has been modified so that 
it will become effective on February 28, 1930, upon not less 
than 30 days’ notice. 

Finance No. 7808, application of Central Terminal for cer- 
tificate authorizing it to construct, acquire and operate a line 
of railroad in Lewis county, Washington. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific permitted to intervene. 

No. 22541, M. D. L. Cook vs. Missouri Pacific et al. and 
No. 22676, G. A. Lieper and Co. et al. vs. Rock Island et al. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22752 (and Sub. 1), Armour & Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Procter & Gamble Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22844, Press Union Publishing Co. of Atlantic City, N. 
J., v8. Delaware & Hudson Co. et al. American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 22865, Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago Heights, Ill. 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 19656, James O’Meara et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
The order entered in this case, on October 16, 1929, which was 
by its terms made effective on January 6, 1930, upon not less 
than 30 days’ notice, has been modified so that it will become 
effective upon February 6, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ 
notice. 

No. 21046, Buckeye Rolling Mill Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. The order entered in this proceeding on October 14, 
1929, which was by its terms made effective on December 31, 
1929, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, has been modified so 
that it will become effective on January 30, 1930, upon not less 
than 30 days’ notice. 

Finance No. 7758, Stock of Long Island. The order entered 
herein on August 30, 1929, authorizing the Long Island to issue 
not exceeding $14,997,750 of common capital stock, consisting 
of 299,955 shares of the par value of $50 per share, has been 
modified se as to limit the amount of capital stock that may 
be issued thereunder to $14,997,350. 
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No. 18551, Armour Grain Co. vs. Milwaukee et a] 
ing reopened for further hearing at such time and 
Commission may hereafter direct, and petition of complai 

for reconsideration denied, in view of reopening of this aizant 
division 4 for further hearing. yy 
_ No. 19480, Inland Waterways Corporation, operatin Mi 
sissippi-Warrior Service et al. vs. Alabama Great Southers pe 
Petitions of Savannah Sugar Refining Corp., dated October : 
1929, and Savannah and Atlanta Railway (Charles F Gay. 2, 
receiver), dated November 2, 1929, for entry of an order = = 
proceeding, denied. O this 


Procees. 
Dlace ag 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 
No. 21006, Ajax Paper Mills, Inc., et al. vs. Pennsylvani 
al. Complainants ask for reconsideration and further *esrty 
No. 20856, Blanchard Lumber Co. et al. vs. Boston & Maine 
Complainants ask for reopening and rehearing by the oan 
mission. 


No. 20639 (and Sub. 1 and 2), The Watson Brothers gie¢j 
Co. et al. vs. New York Central et al. Complainants ask fo; 
rehearing. 

No. 19427, Henry Marble Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. Complainants ask for reopening and rehearing against 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Lehigh 
Valley, and each of their connections, for sole purpose of deter. 
mining the amount of reparation due complainants under the 
findings of the Commission. 


No. 18962, Phoenix Construction Co., Inc., et al. vs, Beay. 
mont, Sour Lake & Western et al. Complainants ask for pp. 
vised findings so as to award reparation to the basis approved 
in Prairie Pipe Line Cases, 146 I. C. C. 149. 

No. 19656, James O’Meara et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et a] 
State of Indiana. asks for permission to intervene, requesting a 
rehearing and an extension of effective date of order in this 
case. 

No. 21415, Amber Furniture Co. et al. vs. Big Four et al. 
Defendants ask for reconsideration by the whole Commission 
of the record in this case. 


No. 21073, George E. Fern vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reargument therein, under shortened pro. 
cedure. 


No. 18112, New England Cement Rates. Defendants ask 
for modification of original order of June 3, 1929, as amended, 
so as to provide for publication of the prescribed rates upon 
notice of one day. 


No. 19379, Roberts Construction Co. vs. Burlington et al. 
Complainant has filed a second petition for rehearing and/or 
oral argument and/or reconsideration by the full Commission. 

No. 20456, Christian Feigenspan, Inc., vs. Central Railroad 
of New Jersey et al. Central Railroad of New Jersey asks for 
reconsideration and argument before full Commission. 

No. 17006, 18958 and 16491, Upson Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
Defendants herein ask for postponement of its order for a period 
— days beyond effective date now set as of January 2, 

0. 

No. 20903, Southwestern Broom Manufacturing Co. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration on record and post- 
ponement of effective date of order herein. 

No. 14020, J. D. Hollingshead Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
et al. Carriers in central freight association territory ask for 
modification of order. 

No. 22578, Chambers Seed Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. Interveners, Lexington Board of Commerce and C. § 
Brent Seed Co. ask for further hearing with respect to reasol 
ableness of rates to Lexington, Ky. 

No. 20133, and Sub. 1 and 2, Transcontinental Oil Co. ¥8 
Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay et al., and No. 21810, Empire Refit- 
eries, Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al. Southwestern carriers, defendants, 
ask for postponement of effective date of orders, and for recol: 
sideration and amendment of orders. 

No. 21224, Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. vs. Pennsylvania. De- 
fendant asks for rehearing and for postponement of order. 

No. 19909, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis et al. Complainant asks for rehearing therein. 

No. 20772, Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. Milwaukee et al. Com 
plainant asks for rehearing therein. 

No. 15724 (Sub. 1), National Refining Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Complainants ask for reopening of this case solely for 
purpose of modifying Commission’s report so as to permit com: 
plainants to comply with rule V of the rules of practice. E 

No. 16176, Somerville Iron Works vs. Southern et al. No. 
16356, Krupp Foundry Co. vs. Southern et al., and No. 184 
(and Sub. 1), Florence Pipe, Foundry and Machine Co. et al. VS. 
New Haven et al. Southern lines ask for postponement . 
effective date of order entered on the eleventh day of July, 192 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 


von ad 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY SAND 


examiner E. H. Waters, in a report in I. and S. No. 3250, 
and, gravel, slag, stone and chert, between, from and to points 
in Mississippi Valley territory, has recommended that the Com- 
mission find justified, with exceptions, the proposed revision of 
interstate rates on the commodities mentioned between points 
in the designated territory and from and to points in the valley 
wrritory to the extent it provides rates and minimum weights 
in accordance with the decision in Rates on Chert, Clay, Sand 
and Gravel, 122 I. C. C. 183, called the Southeastern Case. The 
yale prescribed in that case is known as the 17517 scale. The 
ates provided by that scale were made subject to a minimum 
weight of 90 per cent of the marked capacity of the car except 
when the car is loaded to visible capacity, the actual weight 
lies. 

- Waters said that to the extent that the suspended schedules 
proposed any higher rates than the basis approved in the 
Southeastern Case they should be found not justified. He said 
that the Commission should find that the short lines named in 
the Southeastern Case report, except the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
em and the Columbus & Greenville, had justified an arbitrary 
of 25 cents per net ton in addition to the standard-line scales, 
ihe arbitrary to accrue solely to the weak or short line. He 
gid the schedules should be ordered canceled without prejudice 
to the filing of new ones constructed upon the basis indicated 
in his report. 

The carriers claimed, when they filed their schedules, that 
they were proposing to import into Mississippi Valley territory 
the basis prescribed in the Southeastern Case. Waters said 
that that basis prescribed in the Southeastern Case applied not 
oly throughout the southeast but had spread so that it applied 
from producing points in the southeast to points on most of 
the principal lines in the valley territory. He said the south- 
eastern rates had been extended, at the request of shippers, 
between points in the valley territory wherever their use would 
bring about reductions. 

A readjustment from producing points in southern Illinois 
to destinations in the valley territory, that was not in harmony 
with the basis established by the Southeastern Case, was also 
proposed. The carriers proposed to make rates from Anna, III., 
to valley points the same as from Nicholson, Ky., although the 
llinocis point, Waters said, was 29 miles nearer Fulton, Ky., 
and points south than Nicholson. That proposal, he said, would 
produce rates from Anna 3 to 30 cents per ton higher than 
would be produced by the 17517 scale. Waters’ proposal is to 
condemn the adjustment from southern Illinois carried in the 
suspended schedules. 


SWEET POTATO SCALE 

Examiner W. H. Smith, in No. 21294, Thomas S. Smith & Co. 
et al. vs. Chicago & Alton et al., has recommended that the 
Commission find unreasonable the rates on sweet potatoes, car- 
loads, from points in western Kentucky and Tennessee to Chi- 
cago, Ill, to the extent they may exceed, for the future, rates 
made in accordance with a scale beginning with a rate of 38 
cents for the initial, block between 300 and 350 miles. The 
scale progresses two cents for each 50-mile block up to 48 cents 
for the block between 550 and 600 miles. Distances are to be 
computed over the shortest routes over which traffic can be 
moved without transfer of lading. 

The examiner said that the basis of rates recommended 

Was in the nature of a general readjustment of rates that had 
been in effect for a long time and that an award of reparation 
Was not warranted. 
_ Some of the joint rates assailed were found to have been 
ene of the aggregate of intermediates. Smith said the 
ommission should condemn such rates as unreasonable and 
award reparation. 


HOCH-SMITH COTTON 


ase rates based on class rates prescribed in the Southern 

within ate Case and on the Consolidated Southwestern Cases 

ons — from the southeast and within and from the south- 

17000 ave been proposed by Examiner G. H. Mattingly in No. 

plaint g 3, Hoch-Smith cotton and the seventeen formal com- 

_ 8 bracketed with it. No such overhauling of the cotton 
structure has ever before been proposed. 


Speed is to be used in disposing of the matter. With the 














report was an announcement by Secretary McGinty that excep- 
tions to the report would be due January 16 and replies thereto 
pod —_— 3. The case will be argued on February 5, 6 
and 7. 

Adoption of the bases proposed by Mattingly would result 
in both increases and reductions. Therefore, he says, no rep- 
aration should be awarded. 

The Oklahoma commission, in its complaint, No. 18932, 
Mattingly said, specifically invoked the Hoch-Smith resolution. 
Answering that, Mattingly said that a “discussion of economic 
evidence bearing upon the question of depression in the cotton 
growing industry is included in appendix F (not herein repro- 
duced) in which it is concluded that no depression has been 
shown such as would require a reduction of transportation 
charges under the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

The discussion to which the examiner referred as being 
carried in an appendix was written by Dr. C. S. Morgan, an 
economist on the Commission’s staff who has heretofore dis- 
cussed economic phases in another Hoch-Smith report. His 
production is a document of about 12,000 words, in which he 
comes to the conclusion that there is no such depression in 
Oklahoma as to warrant the Commission basing any action upon 
the Hoch-Smith resolution. He also discussed evidence sub- 
mited by the Mississippi commission in respect of conditions 
among the growers. He said the Mississippi evidence was lim- 
ited in extent and of so fragmentary a character as to constitute 
insufficient proof of the contention that the cotton producer in 
that state was in a depressed condition. Speaking specifically 
of Oklahoma, the doctor said that with respect to average con- 
ditions the state over, the Commission should find that no 
depression had been shown such as would require reduction of 
transportation charges under the Hoch-Smith resolution. 


As to all-rail and water-and-rail rates within and from the 
southeast, Mattingly recommends that they be made 38 per cent 
of the first class rates prescribed in the Southern Class Rate 
case, plus amounts to be added in accordance with a scale set 
forth in the report. The plussing scale begins with 4 cents for 
five miles and under. The scale progresses by the addition of 
one cent for each block up to 16 cents for the block between 95 
and 110 miles. Then it progresses from 18 cents for the block 
between 110 and 140 miles to 21 cents for the block between 
180 and 200 miles. Beyond 200 miles the addition is 22 cents 
for all distances. 

Examiner Mattingly said that the Commission should do 
what he recommended upon a consideration of the entire record 
“and giving due weight to the fact that cotton is a basic agri- 
cultural product, and also to the fact that it is a commodity 
of relatively high value, which, by reason of its natural char- 
acteristics, and the practices inherent in present methods of 
its production and marketing, requires transportation services 
which are onerous and expensive to such an extent as to dis- 
tinguish it to a degree from the general run of other traffic.” 
In saying that he was particularly speaking of his proposal to 
add arbitraries to his basic recommendation of 38 per cent of 
the corresponding first class all-rail and rail-and-water rates. 
His recommendation is founded on the proposition that the new 
rates should be subject to the compression and transit arrange- 
ments now in effect. All the rates he proposes are any-quantity 
rates, with privilege of compression in transit in the hands of 
the carriers. He said that while the Commission had often 
made single and joint-line rates, the tendency recently had been 
to make no distinction between single and joint-line haul rates. 
Therefore, he said, there was no reason why the rates proposed 
by him should not be for haulh without distinction as to whether 
they were single or joint-line. 

In the southwest the carriers carry what are known as com- 
pression in transit rates; that is, the shipper has the right to 
say whether his cotton shall or shall not be compressed. They 
are also any-quantity. Mattingly’s recommendation as to rates 
from and within the southwest was that so long as 18 cents 
continued to be the compression charge, 38 per cent of first 
class plus 25 cents per 100 pounds would be reasonable on 
cotton to be compressed in transit; on cotton compressed be- 
fore tender to the carrier 18 cents less than on cotton to be 
compressed in transit and on cotton to move uncompressed 38 
per cent, plus arbitraries, beginning with 14 cents for five miles 
and less, becoming 22 cents at 50 miles, 30 cents at 100 miles, 
36 cents at 160 miles and 37 cents for all distances in excess 


of 160 miles. 
This proceeding, the examiner said, had its inception in 
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eleven complaints filed by cooperative cotton growers’ associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Alabama, North Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Arizona and South 
Carolina, which were the constituent members of a central or- 
ganization known as the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange. 
This report embraces those eleven complaints, the first of them 
being No. 18390, Arkansas Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish, and ten sub-numbers thereunder 
and others, as fotllows: Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Asso- 
ciation vs. Same; North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Cooperative 
Association vs. Same; Georgia Cotton Growers’ Cooperative 
Association vs. Same; Louisiana Farm Bureau Cotton Growers’ 
Cooperative Association vs. Same; Missouri Cotton Growers’ 
Cooperative Association vs. Same; Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ 
Association vs. Same; Tennessee Cotton Growers’ Association 
cs. Same; Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association et al. vs. 
Same; Arizona Pimacotton Growers vs. Same; South Carolina 
Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Association vs. Same; No. 18570, 
Mississippi Railroad Commission et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish et al.; No. 18883, M. H. Reed & Co. vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al.; No. 18883 (Sub. No. 1), W. T. Caswell et al. vs. Same; 
No. 18932, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Santa Fe 
et al.; No. 19180, California-Arizona Cotton Association vs. 
Santa Fe et al.; and No. 18211, State Docks Commission vs. 
Southern Railway et al. 

While the case divided itself into two grand divisions, south- 
west and southeast, each of the big parts divided itself into 
a number of others. The southwestern part involved the quality 
of the intrastate rates of Texas in comparison with rates in 
Oklahoma. Mattingly said that the Texas rates favored the 
Texas shipper and recommended a thirteenth section finding 
as to rates from Texas points to Houston, Galveston and Texas 
City. The relationship of the interstate rates from Oklahoma, 
on the one hand, and Texas and Arkansas, on the other, to 
the Texas ports mentioned was also involved. Mattingly rec- 
ommended a third section finding in regard to that relationship. 
He also said that the rates on cotton from points in Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona to Wilmington, Calif., were not unreason- 
able, but that the relationship of rates from the same points 
of origin to Galveston were unduly prejudicial to the California 
port and unduly preferential of the Texas port and in so far 
as the intrastate rates in Texas were concerned, also in viola- 
tion of the thirteenth section. 

In the southeastern part of the case the question arose as 
to the relationship between Mobile, Ala., on the one hand, and 
New Orleans, La., on the other’ In that part of the case there 
was also a relationship in the rates from the southeast and the 
southwest to and through Mobile and to and through other 
ports. 


Broadly speaking, Mattingly said that the rates he proposed 
would afford a foundation on which to adjust the relationship 
questions. He said the request of Mobile for the making of 
rates from the southeast via Mobile to Carolina and the north- 
east could not be prescribed. But he said that Mobile should 
be given transit arrangements as liberal as those accorded New 
Orleans. Mobile alleged that the switching absorption practices 
at other points were prejudicial to her, but Mattingly said the 
record was not sufficient to warrant a finding that the absorp- 
tion practices at Mobile were unlawful. He indicated how the 
port relationships could be treated under the basis proposed by 
him for the preservation of the relationship established by the 
Commission prescribed in prior cases and how the structure 
proposed by bim should be used in making interterritorial rates 
where the decisions in the class rate cases did not provide for 
such rates. 


PROPOSED CEMENT REVISION 


Linwood is a small suburb of Burlington, Ia., within the 
switching district of that city. Establishment there of a mill 
by the Dewey Portland Cement Company, in 1927, and the in- 
¢»ility or refusal of the railroads serving that point to revise 
cement rates throughout Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Minnesota to give Linwood her place in the sun 
has caused a proposed revision of cement rates larger than any 
for some time. The revision is proposed by Examiner J. P. 
McGrath in No. 21492, Dewey Portland Cement Company vs. 
Alton & Eastern et al., and the cases joined with it. The latter 
are No. 21500, Dewey Portland Cement Company vs. Ahnapee 
& Western et al.; 21604, Same vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 21635, 
Same vs. Burlington et al.; No. 21661, Same vs. Rock Island et 
al.; No. 21682, Same vs. St. Paul et al., and No. 21977, Same vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

Generally stated, according to McGrath, the complaints 
challenged the reasonableness of the rates on cement from 
Davenport (Linwood) Ia., to the states mentioned and the rela- 
tionship of those rates to interstate or intrastate rates to the 
same destinations; and, in some instances, interstate and intra- 
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state rates to the same destinations from one or more ¢ 
producing points in the states enumerated and in others — 

Authorities of Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Nebrask. 
Minnesota were notified of the proceeding in 4 and 
: = A & in regard to the hear. 
ing in the respective cases involving the intrastate rates, N ; 
21492, 21500, 21604, 21635, 21682 and 21977 were heard to; ether 
No. 21661 was heard jointly with a similar complaint “—_ 
the Iowa commission. The Nebraska commission intervened is 
four cases involving its rates, the Wisconsin commission - 
one and the Missouri commission in another. In addition Me. 
Grath said cement manufacturers at practically all the oe 
alleged to be preferred intervened in one or more of th “a 
plaints. a 

As a background for his report McGrath recited the fact 
about the cement rate structure created in Western Comme 
Rates, 48 I. C. C. 201, and the changes that have been made 
in it, particularly the changes: made in Atlas Portland Cement 
Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 81 I. C. C. 1, in which the so-called scale 19719 
was prescribed, after the Commission had modified the origina} 
case, first mentioned, by abolishing Scale I territory by mergin 
it in Seale II territory on Scale II rates. 6 

McGrath said that the present rates in original Scale | ter. 
ritory, in which Linwood is situated, was put on a lower basis 
than Scale II by reason of the decision in the Atlas case not- 
withstanding the abolition of Scale I territory. 

The fundamental finding proposed by McGrath is that the 
rates from Linwood are not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial 
“with certain exceptions.” The exceptions are indicated by a 
summary of his other proposed findings. They are: . 

Intrastate rates from La Salle, Oglesby and Dixon, Ill. to 
Chicago, the big market which all cement manufacturers in the 
affected territory try to reach, unduly prefer the manufacturers 
at the points of origin mentioned and are unduly prejudicial to 
the complainant and interstate traffic. 

Interstate rates from La Salle and Oglesby, IIl., Ilasco, Mo., 
and Mason City, Ia., to Wausau, Wis., unduly prefer the manu- 
facturers at those points and unduly prejudice the complainant, 

Intrastate rates from Ilasco and Marquette, Mo., to St. 
Louis, Mo., and from Ilasco, Prospect Hill, Alpha, Marquette and 
Sugar Creek, Mo., to other destinations in Missouri, with excep- 
tions, unduly prefer the manufacturers at the points mentioned 
and intrastate traffic from those points to the undue prejudice 
of Linwood. 

Rates from Linwood to destinations in that part of Missouri 
to which the Commission did not prescribe rates in the case 
hereinbefore mentioned, known as “no scale” territory, are un- 
reasonable. 

Intrastate rates from Louisville, Neb., to Omaha, Neb., un- 
duly prefer the manufacturer at Louisville and intrastate traffic 
from that point to the undue prejudice of interstate traffic from 
Linwood. 

The rate from the Illinois points mentioned in the first 
finding, other than the one denominated “fundamental” is 8 
cents per 100 pounds. McGrath says that the undue preference 
for the Illinois points may be removed by the establishment of 
a rate from Linwood as much under the 12710 scale as 8 cents 
is under that scale, distance considered. He said that if the 
carriers elected to remove the undue preference for the Illinois 
points that the Commission should grant appropriate fourth 
section relief in that way. He said that such an adjustment 
would satisfy the complainant’s contention about the rate from 
Buffington, Ind., into the Chicago switching district. 


As to the rates from the Illinois points and from Linwood 
to Wausau, McGrath said the preference and prejudice should 
be removed by making rates on the Scale II basis. 


The examiner said that as to interstate rates from Linwood 
and intrastate from Ilasco to St. Louis, interstate from Linwood, 
Prospect Hill and Alpha to destinations in Missouri on and 
east of the line of the St. Louis & Hannibal from Hannibal to 
Gilmore and thence Wabash to but not including St. Louis, 
interstate from Linwood and intrastate from Marquette to 
destinations in Missouri on and east of the Frisco from St. ‘Louis 
to Horine, thence via Missouri Pacific to Delta and thence 
Frisco to Cape Girardeau, and interstate from Linwood and intra- 
state from Prospect Hill and Alpha to Riverside and Horne, 
conditions were more favorable than those intrastate from 
Marquette to St. Louis. He said that the preference and preju- 
dice should be removed by establishing rates from the Missour! 
producing points north of and including St. Louis on the basis 
of the 12710 scale and to destinations south of St. Louis, with 
exceptions and from Marquette to St. Louis on the basis of 
Scale II. P 

McGrath said that as to the adjustment from Linwood, it 
terstate and intrastate from Ilasco, Prospect Hill, Alpha, Mar- 
quette, and except to Kansas City, from Sugar Creek to ad 
tinations in Scale II and Scale III territories the rates shoul 
be based on the scales mentioned to the destinations In — 
territories. To “no scale territory,” he said, the rates shoul 
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pased oD those prescribed in No. 17854, Iola Cement Mills 
as Association et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
me As to the Linwood-Omaha and Louisville-Omaha situation, 
crath said it should be treated by establishing a rate of 8 
from Louisville to Omaha; and that the rate from Louis- 
vie to Omaha, to the extent it was or for the future might 

more than 8 cents lower than the rate from Linwood to 
ore unduly preferred the manufacturer at Louisville. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Coal Demurrage 

No. 20740, James S. Kirk & Co., Inc., vs. C. & N. W. Ex- 
miner W. J. Harris. Dismissal recommended. Demurrage, 
coal and other commodities, consigned to and unloaded from 
cmplainant’s private industry tracks at Chicago, Ill., not un- 
wasonable or otherwise unlawful. The question was as to 
spether the charges were applicable and solution of that propo- 
jtion depended upon interpretation and application of the de- 
nurage rules under conditions involving the sufficiency of 
notice of constructive placement and as to whether disabilities 
leged were disabilities of the complainant. 


Steel Plate Tanks 


No. 22172, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Ex- 
wniner E. J. Murphy. Dismissal recommended. Rates, steel 
jlate tanks, Warren, Pa., to Miami and Sanford, Fla., not un- 
reasonable. 


Me 
cents 


Clay Sewer Pipe 


No. 22313, Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. vs. Wabash et al., 
embracing also a sub-number, Same vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
fyaminer T. Naftalin. Dismissal recommended. Rates on clay 
ewer pipe, St. Louis, Mo., to Nameoki, Ill., not unreasonable. 


Compressed Cotton 


No. 22148, Dallas Cotton Exchange et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Examiner T. Naftalin. Dismissal recommended. Charges ap- 
jlicable on two shipments compressed cotton, loaded in one 
car but covered by separate bills of lading, Henderson, Tex., 
0 Oakland, Calif., unreasonable to extent they exceeded those 
ased on rate of $1.545 and one minimum carload weight. 
Defendants should be authorized to waive outstanding under- 
charges. Tariff rule assailed not unreasonable or otherwise 
ulawful. 

Corn Flakes ° 


No. 21839, Jersey Cereal Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. Examiner 
Herbert P. Haley. Recommends dismissal. Rates and minimum 
assailed on corn flakes, in packages, in cases, carloads, Cereal, 
Pa, to Various destinations in United States and Canada ap- 
plicable and not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Butter and Eggs 


No. 21959, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., et 
al. vs. A. G. S. et al. Examiner J. J. Williams. Proposes that 
Commission find rates on butter and eggs, in straight or mixed 
carloads, Kansas City, Mo., to points in Tennessee, the Caroli- 
las, Georgia, Alabama and Florida, prior to July 14, 1928, not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful but that the present rates 
are and for the future will be unreasonable and unduly preju- 
licial to complainants and preferential of their competitors to 
the extent they exceed or may exceed the rates contem- 
joraneously in effect from Oklahoma City but not otherwise 
mlawful. Finding should be without prejudice to any conclu- 
sion that may be reached in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk 
line class rates. Evidence insufficient to support finding that 
complainants and intervener made shipments and paid and bore 
charges and therefore award of reparation can not be made at 
this time. Reparation may be awarded. 


Lumber 


_No. 20502, Miner Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Ex- 
aa F. A. Clifford. Dismissal proposed. On further hearing 
ndings in former report, 153 I. C. C. 225, that rate charged on 
tough lumber, Warsaw and Pierceton, Ind., to Medina, O., was 
lot Unreasonable, affirmed. 


Running-Boards On Box Cars 


: o 21997, G. W. Laughlin, Assistant Grand Chief Engineer 
r need of Locomotive Engineers et al. vs. A. & R. et 
that pecial Examiner John L. Rogers. Recommends finding 
a Sufficient good cause has not been shown to justify a gen- 
the Saeiication of the order of March 13, 1911, so as to permit 
no ig box or other house cars of running-boards made of 
notified other than wood. Order of March 13, 1911, should be 
= _ to limited extent so as to permit for test purposes the 
as! box or other house cars equipped with running-boards 

® of material other than wood. Record should be held 
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open so as to afford parties an opportunity to submit evidence 
as to results of tests. 7 


Fiberboard Boxes 


No. 22368, Iowa Fiber Box Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. Ex- 
aminer Roy E. McKee. Rates on corrugated fiberboard boxes, 
k. d. flat, Keokuk, Ia., to Urbanette, Ark., unreasonable, past, 
present and future, to extent they exceeded, exceed or may 
exceed rates of 48.5 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds, and 58.5 
cents, minimum 30,000 pounds. Reparation of $30.43, with in- 
terest. 

Molding Sand 


No. 22058, Cadillac Malleable Iron Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Recommends finding that rate on 
molding sand, Blissfield and Zanesville and other Ohio points 
taking same rate as Cadillac, Mich., was and is unreasonable 
but not otherwise unlawful to extent it exceeded, exceeds or 
may exceed $2.98, and reparation. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 22071, Atwood Farmers Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Examiner Jesse C. Harraman. Recommends that interstate 
rates on gasoline and other petroleum products, points in Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas to Atwood, Herndon, Ludell 
and McDonald, Kan., be found unreasonable but not otherwise 
unlawful. Rates assailed, applicable via Kansas City, were not 
and are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates assailed 
from points of origin in Kansas to Atwood, Herndon, Ludell and 
McDonald applicable via Superior, Neb., are and for the future 
will be unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful to extent they 
exceed the rates prescribed in White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. 
vs. C. B. & Q., 129 I. C. C. 467, from Eldorado and Augusta to 
the same destinations. Commission should further find that 
the rates assailed from points in the Oklahoma and Texas 
groups to the same destinations applicable via Superior were, 
are and for the future will be unreasonable but not otherwise 
unlawful to extent they exceed or may exceed rates from the 
same points to the same destinations applicable via Kansas 
City. Reparation should be denied. Findings should be with- 
out prejudice to any different conclusions that may be reached 
in No. 17000, part 4a. 


Lumber 


No. 22036, Dempsey Lumber Co. et al. vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. Examiners G. O. Basham and Joseph C. Cooper. 
Rates applicable, lumber, other than walnut, cedar or cherry, 
from Calsaco, S. C., to points in North Carolina and Virginia 
determined and found not unreasonable except to some points 
since October 8, 1929, on which date revised rates were put 
into effect, some of the new rates being found by the examiners 
to be not in line with the revision. Reparation recommended. 


Grain 


No. 21458, Waggoner-Gates Milling Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Examiner Kenneth J. McAuliffe. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
grain, moving over lines other than the Missouri Pacific, points 
in Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Wyoming to Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., thence over the 
Missouri Pacific to Independence, Mo., there milled in transit 
and the product reshipped via Kansas City to destinations on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific in Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, applicable and not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Rates, grain, originating on the Missouri 
Pacific north or west of Atchison, Kans., moving over that line 
via Atchison and Kansas City to Independence, there milled in 
transit and the products reshipped to destinations on the Mil- 
waukee in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin, applicable. 
The question was as to whether Independence was entitled to 
transit on the grain moving over the routes indicated. The 
examiner said it was not, hence his recommendation that the 
complaint be dismissed. 

Cast Iron Case Gas Meters 

No. 22123, Community Natural Gas Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Examiner Frank C. Weems. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
cast iron case gas meters, in straight and mixed carloads with 
gas regulators, Erie and Wilkinsburg, Pa., to Texas destinations 
not unreasonable. 

Bananas 

No. 22354, Tri-state Traffic Co. vs. L. & N. et al. Examiner 
Paul G. Thompson. Carload rate, bananas, New Orleans, La., 
to Athens, Tenn., 94.5 cents, unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded 91 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Coal 
No. 22499, O’Gara Coal Co. vs. Big Four et al. Examiner 
John Davey. Dismissal proposed. Claim for reparation based 
on unreasonable rate on one carload of soft coal, Harrisburg, 
Ill., to Rives, Tenn., filed more than two years after cause of 
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action accrued, found barred. Collection of additional freight 
charges more than three years after cause of action had ac- 
crued did not operate to revive claim. 


Xite Classification 

No. 22387, Art Marble Co. vs. Atlanta & West Point et al. 
Examiner John McChord. Rates, xite, C. L. and L. C. L., Jack- 
son, Miss., to points in other states not unreasonable but unduly 
prejudicial and inapplicable to the extent they exceed or may 
exceed rates on artificial stone as described in items 30 and 33 
of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 5. McChord said the 
Commission should find not unreasonable the classification of 
xite as tile but that the application of tile rates was unduly 
prejudicial. 

Artificial Roofing Slate 

No. 22188, Hamilton Brothers Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. Exam- 
iner John McChord. Rates, artificial roofing slate or slates, 
carloads, Gretna, La., to Gulfport, Miss., not unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial, but inapplicable and 
illegal in part in that a rate of 17 cents exceeded 8.5 cents. 
Reparation of $86.24 proposed. 


Cocoanut Husk Products 


No. 21768, Haywood-Wakefield Co. vs. Boston & Maine et al. 
Examiners J. M. Fiedler and C. Garofalo. Ratings, official clas- 
sification, cocoanut husk fiber, L. C. L., and cocoanut husk yarn, 
Cc. L. and L. C. L., unreasonable. The examiners said the Com- 
mission should find the ratings assailed, cocoanut husk fiber in 
ballots or in bales, not machine-pressed, unreasonable to the 
extent they exceed or may exceed one and one-half times first 
class and to the extent that the carload rating may exceed third 
class, minimum not exceeding 10,000 pounds graduated under 
rule 34; and that the ratings on the same commodity in machine- 
pressed bales are unreasonable to the extent that the L. C. L. 
rating exceeds or may exceed rule 26 and to the extent that the 
C. L. rating exceeds or may exceed sixth class, minimum 36,000 
pounds, subject to rule 34. They said the Commission should 
find unreasonable the ratings on yarn, in machine-pressed bales, 
to the extent that the L. C. L. rating exceeds or may exceed 
third class, and that the C. L. rating exceeds or may exceed fifth 
class, minimum 36,000 pounds, subject to rule 34. The report 
also embraces a sub-number, Same vs. B. & O. et al. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC UNIFICATION 


Unification of the Missouri Pacific system, subject to the 
maintenance of existing routes of traffic desired by interveners, 
has been recommended by Examiner O. D. Weed, in Finance 
No. 7470, Missouri Pacific Unification. Weed recommended that 
the Commission find that the acquisition by the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Company of control, under lease, of the railroads and 
properties of twenty-two of its subsidiaries, would be in the 
public interest. The applicant now controls them, directly or 
indirectly, by the ownership of stock. 

“As the maintenance of existing routes of traffic desired 
by the interveners is believed, in most cases, to be in the public 
interest,” says Weed, “it is recommended that the application 
be granted only upon the accepted condition that the applicant 
maintain all routes of traffic which it, or any of its lessor lines 
above mentioned, has with any of the interveners, except as 
otherwise ordered by the Commission.” 

The application was filed under section 5 (2) to acquire 
control, under lease, so as to avoid the expense of separate 
operation, separate accounts and separate reports to federal 
and state commissions, as required by the statutes of the states 
and of the United States because ownership of stock by the 
Missouri Pacific does not relieve the twenty-two companies from 
any of the duties in the way of operation and reporting pre- 
scribed by the statutes. The Missouri Pacific said it believed 
the expense to be unnecessary and could be avoided through 
the operation by itself of all the properties of the several com- 
panies mentioned in the application, hence its application to 
take a lease on all the properties and operate them with its 
own properties as a unit, to the end that economies in operation 
may be effected estimated at $1,000,000 annually and that oper- 
ating conditions and service may be improved in the public 
interest. The total operated mileage, including trackage rights, 
of the lines to be acquired, is represented as 3,350.47. All but 
eight of the twenty-two lines are Texas corporations. Four of 
the eight are Louisiana corporations, one a Mississippi corpora- 
tion, one a Delaware corporation, one an Arkansas corporation 
and one a Pennsylvania corporation domesticated in Nebraska, 
the last mentioned being the Missouri Pacific Railroad Corpora- 
tion in Nebraska. 

The Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine and other short 
lines in sections adjacent to the system lines intervened in 
opposition or to present their claims to be taken into the sys- 
tem. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Kansas City Southern 
and a subsidiary and the Trinity & Brazos Vallev intervened 
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to protect their interests in the maintenance of through 

Two interventions were filed in behalf of minority stockhold a 
of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, one of the oan ders 
subsidiaries. Anderson county, Texas, and the city of rao mag 
Tex., and citizens of that county and city intervened jp =, 
sition. The Board of Trade and the Chamber of Comet 
Kansas City, Mo., intervened for the protection of the tlase - 
of their members and the city in the maintenance of one 
routes via the lines of the applicant and its subsidiaries =< 
state of Texas intervened in opposition to the sranting of oe 
application in so far as it was in contravention of the consti : 
tion and statutes of that state. itu. 

Weed said that the line’s control of which was sought did 
not parallel or compete with the lines now operated by the : 
plicant to any material extent. , 

The lease is to be for 99 years, terminable thereafter upon 
one year’s notice by either party. Either lessor may terminate 
the lease without affecting the rights of any other. The lessee 
may also give such notice. The principal consideration is the 
payment of all expenses, interest on bonds, income and other 
taxes and enough to keep up the separate corporate organiza- 
tions in skeleton form. Payment is to include interest at ¢ per 
cent on the adjustment bonds of the International-Great North. 
ern which are not owned by one of the lessors. In addition q 
quarterly dividend of 1.75 per cent is to be paid on the stock of 
the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico. The lessee does not ag. 
sume the performance of corporate obligations of the lessors 
except as nominated in the lease and does not assume any 
obligation to maintain any general offices,.machine shops or 
roundhouses for any lessor at any particular place or places, 
regardless of present or previous locations. On the contrary. 
the lease gives the right of the lessee applicant to change any 
existing locations. Location of shops and offices is one of the 
things in which Palestine, Tex., is interested. 

The Kansas City Southern alleged that the lease would 
amount, in effect, to a consolidation and urged that it should 
be allowed only on conditions which would fully protect other 
carriers and the public. Weed said that the applicant was un- 
willing to agree that all existing routes should be kept open 
during the period of the lease. The Kansas City Southern, 
therefore, he said, expressed grave apprehension that existing 
routes and channels of trade and commerce would be closed if 
the application were granted unconditionally. The Kansas City 
Southern alleged that the policy of the Missouri Pacific to take 
the long haul on traffic was shown in Grain from Western 
Trunk Line ePoints to Texas, 91 I. C. C., and by the Subiaco 
case, United States vs. Missouri Pacific, 278 U. S. 269. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas made representations similar to 
those of the Kansas City Southern, claiming that control of the 
International-Great Northern and the Gulf Coast Lines by the 
Missouri Pacific had already damaged it. 

As to the short lines, Weed said that some of them pre- 
sented strong reasons for inclusion in some larger system but 
that he thought the record did not clearly indicate the propriety 
of assigning any of them to the Missouri Pacific. He said that 
all but three were connected with lines of one or more large 
carriers other than the applicant and that it was not thought 
that they had shown any convincing reasons why they should 
be taken over by the applicant rather than by one of the other 
carriers. Only one shipper, he said, had appeared for the short 
lines. 

Weed said the terms and conditions of the proposed lease 
were believed to be just and reasonable, and that on the facts 
presented the Commission should find that the least would be 
in the public interest and that the terms and conditions and the 
consideration, thereunder to be just and reasonable. 

The properties to be taken under the lease are the follow- 
ing: New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, International-Great 
Northern, St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, Orange & North- 
western, New Iberia & Northern, Iberia, St. Mary & Eastern, 
Houston & Brazos Valley, San Benito & Rio Grande Valley, San 
Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf, Sugar Land Railway, Rio Grande City 
Railway, Asherton & Gulf, Asphalt Belt, San Antonio Southern, 
Austin Dam & Suburban, Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western, 
Houston North Shore, Natchez & Southern, Natchez & Louisiana 
Railway Transfer Co., New Orleans & Lower Coast, Fort Smith 
Suburban and the Missouri Pacific Railroad Corporation in 
Nebraska. 





WOULD WIPE OUT EX PARTE 74 INCREASES 

Representative Vinson of Georgia, in H. R. 5665, introduced 
in the House, proposes that section 15a of the interstate com 
merce act be amended by adding thereto a paragraph providing 
that the rates, fares, and charges of any carrier shall in n0 
case exceed the rates, fares and charges of such carrier In force 
February 28, 1920. The Georgian in the same bill propose 
that nothing in the transportation act shall diminish or val 
tinguish the jurisdiction of any state or agency thereof ove 
railroads and rates. 
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ACCOUNTING AND DEPRECIATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Nine hours were devoted by the Commission, on December 
- and the following day, to listening to arguments in No. 15100, 
jepreciation charges of steam railroad companies; No. 14700, 
jepreciation charges of telephone companies, and Ex Parte No. 
, general revision of accounting rules. Assignments of time 
; cussion of the issues raised by the three Commission- 


dis 
‘aitiated proceedings were as follows: Ex Parte No. 91, E. R. 
Woodson, Railroad Accounting Officers’ Association; John S. 


purchmore, National Industrial Traffic League; M. L. Cooke, 
taylor Society; and Fred N. Oliver, Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission; Nos. 15100 and 14700, W. G. Brantley, Leslie Craven 
aad Sanford Robinson, President’s Conference Committee; J. R. 
jell, Southern Pacific; Clyde Brown, New York Central; Charles 
H, Woods, Santa Fe; T. W. Reath, Norfolk & Western; W. L. 
Ranson, Consolidated Gas Co.; John H. Ray, Bell Telephone 
gystem; A. J. W. Hilly, City of New York; Milo R. Maltbie, 
san Francisco and Oakland, Calif.; and Mr. Oliver, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The allotment to Mr. Burchmore was 
intended to cover the three proceedings. 

Arguments were based on exceptions to proposed reports 
made by Commissioner Eastman. He suggested the appoint- 
nent of a committee representing the railroads, the Commission, 
the state commissions, the National Industrial Traffic League 
and the Taylor Society. Mr. Woodson, for the railroad account- 
ing officers, said he thought the suggestion should not be fol- 
lowed because the Commission, in the time already devoted, 
more than a year, had obtained about all the information pos- 
sible. He said that if the accounting rules were to be revised 
they should be contracted and simplified rather than expanded 
and made more complex. But he said that if the committee 
yas appointed the railroads would cooperate to the fullest extent. 

Mr. Burchmore confessed that personally he knew so little 
about accounting that he had trouble, at times, with his personal 
accounts. He said he felt it something of a disadvantage in 
that his witness was not present to tell him the answers to the 
questions that might be asked from the bench while the railroad 
attorneys were backed by the presence of their accounting 
oficers who would know how accounts were manipulated, if 
such things were done. 

“Then you are not biased,” suggested Commissioner Wood- 
lock, who received assent to his suggestion. 

“You're probably biased but don’t know why,” suggested 
Commissioner Aitchison. 

Mr. Burchmore’s answer, if any, was lost in a roar of laugh- 
tr from the accounting officers who filled the Commission’s 
hearing room. 


OLYMPIC PENINSULA LINE 


The Commission is unable to consider the question whether 
the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific shall be permitted 
to construct a 64.5 mile line from Gray’s Harbor, Wash., to the 
Hoh River in the Olympic peninsula because the record on the 
application for permission to construct the line has not been 
completed. The application is Finance No. 7539, by the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company and the Northern 
Pacific. Examiner Haskell C. Davis took testimony in that case 
at Aberdeen, Wash., on October 18 and the following day. The 
record was completed except as to the contract between the 
Union Pacific, the parent company of one of the applicants, and 
the Northern Pacific for the joint use of a track belonging to 
the Northern Pacific whereby the Union Pacific subsidiary 
might reach the new line. A copy of that contract was prom- 
ised for the record in a short time but it has not been received 
by the Commission, hence its inability to take up the subject. 

Plans of the two companies call for beginning construction 
tarly in 1930, the assumption being that the Commission will 
approve the project. The cost of the new line is estimated 
at $6,421,239. W. E. Coman, vice-president of the Northern 
Pacific at Seattle, Wash., in a statement given to the public 
recently, said that trainloads of building materials would be 
dispatched to the location of the new line via Aloha as soon 
as the permit to build was issued. 


SHORT LINE HARD COAL RATES 

A suggestion that the Greenwich & Johnsonville would be 
abandoned if the examiner’s proposed report in No. 22180, 
Greenwich Chamber of Commerce, Greenwich, N. Y., vs. Dela- 
=m & Hudson et al, and No. 22147, United Paper Baord Co., 
* vs. Same, were adopted (see Traffic World, November 23, 
4 300), has drawn a reply from William E. Bennett, attorney 
> the complainant in the first mentioned complaint, to the 
ar that the complainant is prepared to meet that issue if 
: when made. The report proposes a downward revision of 
rates on anthracite coal to Greenwich. 
Mr. Bennett said that his client had not excepted to the 
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examiner’s report, but that that did not mean that the Green- 
wich Chamber of Commerce was in agreement with it. He 
commented upon the report, then said that there was nothing 
to be added to the record except to reply to the carriers’ excep- 
tions 5 and 6, the ones suggesting abandonment. Adopting the 
styles of the carrier attorneys, Mr. Bennett, said: 


These two exceptions refer to the financial results of the G. and 
J. Ry. operation, the operating and transportation conditions on that 
line, and contain a threat to abandon the operation of that line. As 
to the latter, the defendants should be upon notice that this com- 
plainant is ready to meet such issue if and when it is raised, on the 
premise of gross mismanagement. As to the former we reply that 
our Exhibits 10, 15 and 16, discussed at pages 13 to 21 inclusive of 
our initial brief, show that the traffic and revenue resources of the 
G. and J. Ry. are sound and that the examiner did not err in disre- 
garding the results of the D. & H. Co.’s mismanagement of that line. 

We say, further, that the Commission should take judicial notice 
of the fact that these defendants have adopted a policy under which 
they will not voluntarily adjust any rates which may be or may have 
been thrown out of relation or harmony with other rates as the 
result of orders issued by the Commission. Such policy results in 
endless litigation. We feel that justice requires that the Commission 
should find the rates assailed herein to have been unjust and unrea- 
sonable since October 25, 1928; that such a finding should be spe- 
cifically directed to the defendants’ failure to adjust these rates to a 
basis consistent with earlier decisions affecting this district as out- 
lined at pages 22, 23 and 24 of our initial brief. 


CONSOLIDATED IRON TARIFF 


Weight alone considered, the Baltimore & Ohio this week 
filed the largest tariff, its I. C. C. No. 21647, probably ever sent 
to the Commission. It is a local, joint and proportional tariff 
on billets and other low value iron and steel articles and on 
non-ferrous ashes and dross and blast furnace flue dust, effec- 
tive January 2. The initial lines are the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Cumberland & Pennsylvania, and West- 
ern Maryland. The rates apply from delimited parts of those 
railroads in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Virginia 
to destinations in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

The tariff, a volume of 1,662 pages, cancels parts of Balti- 
more & Ohio I. C. C. Nos. 20098, 21528, 21570 and 20695 and 
parts of Ohio and Pennsylvania state tariffs. The new volume 
is a consolidation which brings into one publication rates needed 
by those handling raw or scrap materials in both the iron and 
non-ferrous metal trades. It make both increases and reduc- 
tions and, seemingly, presents specific rates as a substitute for 
methods for ascertaining rates in many instances. About one- 
fourth of the volume is devoted to routing, the routing material 
beginning on page 1232 and continuing to the end of the volume. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3387, the Commission has suspended from 
December 1, until July 1, schedules in supplement No. 35 to 
Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2129, and various other trunk line carriers 
tariffs. The suspended schedules propose to cancel the excep- 
tions to rule 10 of the official classification governing the applica- 
tion of rates and packing requirements on less-than-carload 
freight loaded in mixed carloads, and to apply in lieu thereof the 
official classification rule 10 basis. 

In I. and S. No. 3388, the Commission has suspended from 
December 1, until July 1, schedules in supplement No. 17 to Chi- 
cago Great Western, I. C. C. No. 5206, and Supplement No. 74 to 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, I. C. C. No. B-5073. The 
suspended schedules propose changes in transit arrangement 
on flaxseed, grain, and the products, at Minneapolis, Minn., a1.d 
related northwestern points, which would result in increased 


rates. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7971, Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Railway Co. asks 
for authority to issue 8,000 additional shares of common capital stock, 
par value $100 per share, to acquire 8,000 shares of the outstanding 
common capital stock, of the Oklahoma City-Shawnee Interurban 
Railway Co., from the owners thereof by an exchange of stock on 
a share for share basis. The properties of the two companies form 
a continuous line from Oklahoma City to Coalgate, Okla., and have 
been operated as such under lease by the applicant. 

Finance No. 7972, Erie Railroad Co. asks authority to pledge 
$12,000,000 of its first-consolidated mortgage general lien four per cent 
gold bonds as security for notes which may be issued under paragraph 
9 of section 20A of the interstate commerce act. 

Finance No. 7973, Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue, sell or pledge, $219,000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds to reimburse the applicant in part for expenditures for 
additions and betterments. 

Finance No. 7300, Tennga Railroad Co. asks commission to vacate 
order of April 15, 1929, 150 I. C. C. 795, authorizing applicant to issue 
5 shares of capital stock, par value $100 per share, because it has 
decided not to avail itself of and exercise the authority granted. 

Finance No. 7955. Minneapolis, Anoka & Cuyuna Range Railroad 
Co. asks authority to operate the 20-mile railroad of the “railway 
company” of the same name, acquired by the applicant as the result 
of a receiver’s sale. Applicant proposes to issue 1,000 shares of no 
par preferred and 4,000 shares of no par common stock to finance the 
acquisition of the property. 


Finance No, 7962, Central Vermont Railway, Inc., asks authority 
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to issue $1,849,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates in con- 
nection with acquisition of 1,000 automobile freight cars. 

Finance No. 7963. Grand Trunk Western Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to issue $4,238,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates 
in connection with acquistion of 2,000 automobile freight cars and 
15 locomotives. 

Finance No. 7968. W. V. Griffin and H. W. Purvis, receivers of 
the Georgia & Florida Railroad, ask authority to issue and sell at 
par $100,000 of 7 per cent certificates of indebtedness to supply nec- 
essary funds to meet operating and other expenses. 

Finance No. 7970, Boise & Western Railroad Co. asks authority to 
issue 2,000 shares no par common stock, 100 shares Class B preferred 
stack, par value, $100 a share; $85,000 of first mortgage bonds; 300 
shares of Class A preferred stock, par value, $100 a share; and 1,150 
shares of Class B preferred stock, par value, $100 a share. The 
securities are to be issued in connection with acquisition by the appli- 
cant of the railroad formerly owned by the Boise Valley Traction Co. 

Finance No. 7964. New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. and Farmers 
& Traders Telephone Co. ask approval of acquisition by former of 
property of latter in and near Highstown, N. J. 

Finance No. 7965. Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and Gertrude 
A. Fox, doing business as Warroad Telephone Co., of Warroad, Minn., 
ask approval of acquisition by former of property of latter. 

Finance No. 7967. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks authority to 
issue and sell at par to its stockholders not exceeding 1,447,935 shares 
of capital stock, par value $50 a share, aggregating $72,396,750, to 
provide capital to meet maturity of $50,000,000 of 10-year 7 per cent 
secured gold bonds, for additions and betterments, equipment and 
for reimbursement of the company’s treasury for capital expenditures. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 7886, authorizing the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern Railroad Company to procure authentication and delivery 
of $3,500,000 of first mortgage gold bonds, series C, in respect of the 
acquisition of properties, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7854, authorizing the acquisition 
by the Wabash Railway Company of control, by lease, of the railroad 
of LaFayette Union Railway Company, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7932, authorizing the Southern 
Railway Company to assume obligation and liability in respect of 
$3,690,000 of Southern Railway equipment-trust certificates, series 
CC, to be issued by the Pennsylvania Company for insurances on 
lives and granting annuities, as trustee, under an agreement to be 
dated December 5, 1929, and to be sold at not less than 95.517 per 
cent of par and accrued dividends in connection with the procurement 
of certain equipment, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7901, authorizing the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad Company to issue $3,464,000 of refund- 
ing and improvement mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series B, in 
partial reimbursement for capital expenditures; said bonds to be 
pledged and repledged from time to time as collateral security for 
short-term notes, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7887, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Ohio Bell Telephone Company of the properties of the 
Wintersville Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7914, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company of the properties of 
the Middlesex Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7922, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania of the properties 
of the Bear Gap & Numidia Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7870, authorizing the Delaware 
& Northern Railway Company to acquire and operate the railroad and 
properties formerly owned by the Delaware & Northern Railroad 
Company approved. 


FINAL VALUATION 


Valuation No. 364, Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, Clinchfield North- 
ern of Kentucky, and Valuation No. 377, Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
of South Carolina, opinion No. V748. Final value for rate-making 
purposes of the properties of the carriers mentioned, owned or used 
for common carrier purposes found to be: Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio Railway, owned and used, $37,233,000; owned but not used, $29,500; 
used but not owned, $575,699; Clinchfield Northern of Kentucky, 
owned but not used, $424,000; Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio of South 
Carolina, owned and used, $1,649,141; used but not owned, $28,771, 
as of June 30, 1917. 


NORTHWEST LINES AND DIVISIONS 


A complaint (No. 22928) seeking increased divisions has 
been filed with the Commission by the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railway Company, and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault St. 
Marie Railway Company, against the Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway Company, and other carriers. 

Complainants with defendants, according to the complaint, 
maintain through routes and joint rates for the transportation 
of property btween points in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin group on 
the one hand, and points in New England and eastern trunk line 
territories, on the other. 

It is alleged that divisions received by complainants out of 
joint rates are unreasonably low and are not only insufficient to 
pay a fair proportion of the several complainants’ operating 
expenses, taxes, and a fair return, on the railway property held 
for and used in the service of transportation, but also insuffi- 
cient to pay the out-of-pocket cost of handling a large part of 
the traffic. 

Complainants over a long series of years have sought to 
reach an agreement with defendants to to divisions, but de- 
fendants have refused and declined to consent to any readjust- 
ment, it is alleged.. None of the complainants is earning the 
fair return defined and contemplated by section 15a of the inter- 
state commerce act, and their earnings, either individually or asa 
group, on the basis outlined in section 15a, are materially less 
than those of defendants, according to the complaint. The 
Commission is asked to require the establishment of just, rea- 
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sonable, equitable, and otherwise lawful divisions 
reparation to the basis thereof on business tha 
since the filing of the complaint. 


and to award 
t has moved 





W. T. L. and S. W. L. DIVISIONS 


After having refused to grant an injunction in No yom 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al. vs. U. gs. (ase ee 
World November 30, p. 1378) the three-judge court je 
western district, western division of Missouri, at Saeses coe 
has stayed the enforcement of the Commission’s order j . 
15234. In the matter of the division of freight rates ip Wes “ 
and Mountain-Pacific territories, pending appeal to the ps 
Court of the United States. The suit is the one brought — 
southwestern lines to prevent the execution of the Commis - 
order awarding larger divisions to the carriers in Western T = 
Line territory. 7 

Men handling the case for the Commission were taken py 
surprise by the issuance of the stay, the effect of which ig the 
same as if the court had enjoined the enforcement of the qo : 
mission’s order. A three judge court that adopted such a oe 
cedure in the case brought by the Virginian to prevent the i. 
forcement of an order requiring the establishment of through 
routes and rates, west bound, on coal, was sharply criticized py 
the Supreme Court. The lower and the higher courts both sys. 
tained the Commission’s order but the former prevented jts 
going into effect notwithstanding its conclusion that there was 
nothing wrong with the order until the Supreme Court hag 
passed on the merits of the issue. 

After the Commission was advised that the court had stayed 
the enforcement of its order increasing the divisions of the 
Western Trunk Line carriers, it learned that the court had 
undertaken to preserve the rights and revenues of the western 
lines by requiring the southwestern carriers to post a bond for 
$3,000,000. 

It is probable that the Commission will file a cross appeal 
in this case looking solely to a test of the validity of the court’s 
denying an injunction and then staying the execution of its 
order pending appeal to the Supreme Court. While the court. 
in the Virginian case, criticized the lower court for denying 
an injunction with one hand and giving a stay having the same 
effect with the other, it did not condemn the action. In fact, it 
said that in some cases the court had such a discretion. What 
the Commission will desire to hear from the highest tribunal 
is a decision as to whether this divisions case is of the sort 
in which such a discretion might be exercised. 


COST-OF-ICE ORDER ATTACKED 


All the railroads of the country, in equity No. 2502, Alton 
& Southern et al. vs. United States and Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in the northern district of California, southern di- 
vision, have asked the court to enjoin, vacate, annul and set 
aside the order of the Commission in No. 17143, Pacific States 
Rutter, Egg, Cheese and Poultry Association vs. Southern Pa- 
cific et al., 151 I. C. C. 244, on the ground that it takes their 
property without due process of law in violation of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. Only 
seventeen railroads are named as complainants, but bill asserts 
that the proceeding is begun in behalf of all the railroads, which 
are asserted to be so numerous that it is impracticable to bring 
them before the court. All those named in the complaint of 
the butter and egg association are made parties to the litigation. 

In the complaint mentioned the Commission made an order 
directing the carriers, May 1, last, to substitute the “cost-of-ice” 
basis of charges for refrigerating butter, eggs, cheese and 
poultry shipments for the “stated refrigeration charge basis,” 00 
shipments from and within the six westernmost states of the 
union. The bill asserts that from the time that refrigeration 
became part of the transportation duty of the railroads up to 
May 1 the stated charge basis had been in effect on that traffic 
varied only by the Rule 240 “do not re-ice” method, in some 
instances. 

Without condemning the stated charge basis as unreasol- 
able, the bill asserts, the Commission ordered the railroads to 
make the substitution before mentioned. As to the “cost-ofice 
basis” the bill asserts that it makes no compensation for any- 
thing other than the cost of ice, although, the bill asserts, 
there are other well recognize items of cost, such as the cost 
of hauling the ice in bunkers, cost of switching cars to and 
from ice loading points, hazard, taxes and profit. The com 
plainants asked for the substitution. The bill alleged that the 
order of substitution was founded upon the theory that the 
line-haul rates, not in issue in the case the railroads assert, 
were high enough to afford compensation for refrigeration based 
on the cost-of-ice method. The carriers assert that the 
charges are unreasonably low. 

The bill further asserts that the substitution was ordered 
without evidence; that it was therefore arbitrary and a taking 
of property, estimated as an annual loss of $100,000, without 
due process of law. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


ests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
bee ublished by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Carrier 
amot refuse to recognize demand of true owner of property 
nade while property is in carrier’s possession and carry prop- 
aty away and deliver it to a person not owning same, merely 
pecause carrier received it from such person as consignor, under 
Civ. Code. 1910, sec. 2739, providing for right of stoppage in 
‘ansitu in favor of vendor or owner to resume possession of 
zoods While in hands of carrier.—Southern Ry. Co. vs. Miller, 
30 S. E. Rep. 100. 

Where vendor and true owner of property delivered it to 

arrier under contract of affreightment made out from and to 
yamed person, and owner on discovering insolvency of con- 
donee exercised right of stoppage in transitu under Civ. Code 
10, sec. 2739, and demanded goods from carrier, refusal by 
arrier to comply with demand amounted to conversion, though 
carrier may have been served with summons of garnishment 
py creditor of consignee.—Ibid. 
“ When demand is made on carrier by true owner of goods, 
and carrier refuses to surrender goods in its possession, carrier 
is guilty of conversion, if title of claimant should prove to be 
tetter and claimant as true owner was really entitled to goods. 
—Ibid. 

Where owner of goods delivering same to carrier exercises 
right of stoppage in transitu under Civ. Code 1910, sec. 2739, and 
jemands possession of goods, and title to property is disputed, 
30 that carrier cannot determine who is entitled to same, car- 
rier’s remedy is to bring parties before legal tribunal by bill of 
interpleader rather than determine for itself conflicting claims 
aud run risk of converting property.—Ibid. 

Where owner delivering property to carrier demanded same 
from carrier while in transit under Civ. Code 1910, sec. 2739, on 
discovering insolvency of consignee, summons of garnishment 
served on carrier by creditor of consignee prior to receipt of 
shipment did not operate to bring parties before tribunal so 
as to adjudicate question of owner’s title, and hence carrier 
by refusing demand of true owner converted property and was 
subject to judgment in trover.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) In an action to recover for 
loss of, damage or injury to, property caused by a common car- 
tier, railroad transportation company or its connecting carrier, 
receiving such property for transportation from a point in one 
state or territory to a point in another state or territory, when 
transported on a through bill of lading, the petition need not 
allege that such loss, damage or injury was due to carelessness 
or negligence of such carrier, except in cases where no notice 
of claim is given, or where no claim is filed within the time 
provided by the receipt or bill of lading—Deming vs. Missouri, 
K. & T. R. Co. et al., 281 Pac. Rep. 240. 

_ Live stock that is removed from the car during the course 
of the shipment, and not delivered at destination, is not within 
a Clause of the contract of shipment requiring the shipper, as a 
condition precedent to his right to recover any loss, damage, or 
jury caused by the carrier, to give notice in writing to the 
delivering carrier of any visible or manifest injury to the live 
stock before same is removed from the possession of the carrier 
or mingled with other live stock.—Ibid. 
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, (District Court, S. D. New York.) Evidence that barge, on 

estar of small portion of load, commenced to leak, and sub- 

read careened and dumped cargo, held to warrant finding 

[ unseaworthiness.—The Cary Brick Co. No. 8, Shaine vs. Cary 
al, 34 Fed. Rep. (2d) 981. 
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Inability of barge to withstand the ordinary strains of load- 
ing or discharge is “unseaworthiness.”—Ibid. 

Barge captain’s failure to remain at pump, or to procure 
assistance, instead of leaving barge unattended for some two 
hours, held a contributing cause of her filling with water, and 
careening and dumping cargo, for which barge owners and 
charterers were liable to cargo owner.—lIbid. 

Payment to barge captain by charterers of additional per 
diem for watching cargo held not to affect liability of barge 
or owners for captain’s failure to attend pumps, his duty in that 
respect resting on his obligation as master.—Ibid. 

Barge owner, chartering barge to others, warrants that cap- 
tain is competent to attend to care of barge, including pumping, 
mooring and watching.—lIbid. 

Where owner of barge chartered her, with service of cap- 
tain, to others, the captain remains the agent and servant of 
the owner, who continues to be responsible for his acts and 
negligence.—Ibid. ‘ 

The charterer of a barge with services of captain becomes 
the owner pro hac vice, such charter being a demise.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D., New York.) Where charterer under 
charter party for term of “about two to about three consecutive 
calendar months” redelivered vessel prematurely before expira- 
tion of two months, which redelivery owner accepted under pro- 
test, and where two days after redelivery it was again chartered 
to respondent at lower rate of hire within limits similar to those 
contained in first charter, owner’s damages for premature rede- 
livery were difference between rate of hire expressed in original 
charter party and amount paid under later charter over period 
within which vessel should not have been redelivered.—Britain 
S. S. Co., Limited, vs. Munson S. S. Line, 34 Fed. Rep. (2d) 980. 

Time consumed in fumigating vessel should be charged to 
owner of vessel, and not to charterer, since during that period 
vessel was, as it were, off hire.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) Court may take 
judicial notice of the “American Practical Navigator,” by Bow- 
ditch, printed by the United States government for the informa- 
tion of seamen.—Atlantic Transport Co. of West Virginia et al. 
vs. Rosenberg Bros. & Co. et al., 34 Fed. Rep. (2d) 843. 

Fact that particular storm, which did damage to cargo, was 
of extraordinary violence, did not exempt owners of ship from 
liability, if ship was not in fact seaworthy.—Ibid. 

Owner of ship is under continuing liability to furnish for 
each voyage vessel reasonably fit to carry cargo placed aboard 
her.—Ibid. 

Conduct of shipowner, as regards liability for loss of cargo 
on ground of negligence, must be determined as of date of his 
action or non-action, rather than by light thrown on his conduct 
by subsequent evidence.—Ibid. 

In libel against owners of vessel to recover for damages to 
freight, due to sea water entering cargo spaces during hurricane, 
under bill of lading pursuant to Harter act, 27 Stat. 445, secs. 
2, 3, 46 USCA, secs. 191, 192, exempting owners of vessel from 
injuries to cargo due to unseaworthiness, where owners exer- 
cised due diligence to make steamer seaworthy, burden of prov- 
ing due care in making vessel seaworthy was on owners thereof. 
—Ibid. 

In libel for damages to freight, due to sea water entering 
cargo spaces during severe hurricane, shipowners, who neglected 
to make chain locker abaft the collision bulkhead water-tight, 
as result of which water filled chain locker and flowed there- 
from, entering cargo spaces, held not to sustain burden of prov- 
ing due diligence in making vessel seaworthy, under bill of 
lading exempting owners from injuries to cargo if such due 
diligence was exercised, pursuant to Harter act, 27 Stat. 445, 
secs. 2, 3, 46 USCA, secs. 191, 192, in view of testimony as to 
possibility of water getting into chain locker through chain 
pipes and of chain pipe covers getting adrift.—Ibid. 

Owners of vessel, who failed to make water-tight the chain 
locker abaft the collision bulkhead, were not relieved from lia- 
bility for damage to water-soaked cargo during storm, under 
bill of lading pursuant to Harter act, 27 Stat. 445, secs. 2, 3, 46 
USCA, secs. 191, 192, requiring due diligence to make vessel 
seaworthy, by fact that officers and men, whose attention was 
concentrated on saving vessel, failed to discover water in chain 
locker in time to empty it through suction pipes.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Regulation, 
promulgated under Canal Law of New York, sec. 33, subd. 12, 
by state superintendent of public works, requiring every boat 
navigating Erie Canal to be equipped with a rudder, and wheels- 
man constantly on duty at wheel or tiller, except such boats 
as are constructed to tow safely on two hawsers, or use other 
suitable equipment with permission from commissioner of 
canals, held not applicable to towed barges not steered by a 
rudder and having no wheel or tiller, but which were steered 
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by two lines, one of which could be shortened to put a bend 
in a section and so change its directionIn re O’Donnel et al., 
ex parte Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 34 Fed. Rep (2d) 925. 

Regulation promulgated, under Canal Law of New York, 
sec. 33, subd. 12, by state superintendent of public works, re- 
quiring every boat navigating Erie Canal to be properly manned 
by having at least one man for each cargo boat, unless written 
permission to operate with less number is obtained from com- 
missioner of canals, held to mean, at least when barges in tow 
are singled out, that there shall be a bargee on each barge, and 
it is insufficient if there are two men on one barge in forward 
section and no competent man or none at all on barge in second 
section separated from first by 200 feet of hawsér.—lIbid. 

On issue whether barges were properly manned under reg- 
ulations of state superintendent of public works promulgated 
under Canal Law of New York, sec. 33, sub. 12, where tug and 
barges owned by different persons were to be deemed one 
vessel under Harter act (46 USCA, secs. 190-195), if two bargees 
assigned to last barge of tow on commencement of voyage were 
both incompetent, barge owners failed to fulfill condition on 
which right to limitation of liability granted by section 3 (46 
USCA, sec. 192) depended, and tug would be responsible for 
her own faults of navigation causing damage to cargo.—lIbid. 

On issue whether barges were properly manner under reg- 
ulations of state superintendent of public works promulgated 
under Canal Law of New York, sec. 33, subd. 12, where tug 
and barges owned by different persons were to be deemed one 
vessel under Harter act (46 USCA, secs. 190-195), evidence held 
to establish that last barge of tow was improperly manned at 
commencement of voyage, and that barge owners failed to ex- 
ercise due diligence to properly man it at that time, and tug 
was therefore not entitled to limit liability for cargo damage, 
under section 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192). 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


The Supreme Court of the United States, December 2, 
denied a petition for a writ of certiorari in No. 446, The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co., petitioner, vs. Kanawha Black Band 
Coal Co., et al., to the Supreme Court of Appeals of West Vir- 
ginia. The lower court upheld an award of reparation of the 
Commission against the petitioner on account of unreasonable 
rates on coal. (98 I. C. C. 433.) The Commission awarded rep- 
aration against both the C. & O. and the Kanawha Central Rail- 
way Co., requiring them to pay the Kanawha Black Band Coal 
Co. $3,728.74 and the Glenn Coal Co $5,775.73, with interest at 
6 per cent from March 1, 1923. The Kanawha Central did not 
join in the appellate proceedings and the judgment of the trial 
court was final as to it. The Commission found that the through 
rates on coal from the complainants’ mines on the Kanawha 
Central to interstate destinations on the lines of the other 
defendants between June 24, 1922, and July 13, 1923, were un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded the district rates con- 
temporaneously applicable from Brounland, W. Va., to the same 
destinations, plus $8.50 per car. 

In No. 113, Chesapeake & Ohio, petitioner, vs. R. L. Bryant, 
administrator, a personal injury case, the court said that further 
consideration of the motion to dismiss the case was postponed 
to the hearing of the case on its merits. 

A petition for a writ of certiorari was granted in No. 457, 
Alpha Steamship Corporation vs. Robert Cain, a personal injury 
case. 


GUYANDOT CONSTRUCTION 


The three-judge court for the federal district of southern 
West Virginia, in No. 2379, Chesapeake & Ohio vs. United 
States, Interstate Commerce Commission et al., has upheld the 
Commission’s decision in Finance Nos. 4818 and 5161, 145 I. C. 
C. 167, in which it permitted the Virginian to extend its line 
through the Guyandot River valley to a connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western to build a cut 
off between its line so as to connect the Virginian’s extension 
with the main line of the Norfolk & Western leading to the 
Ohio River crossings. In the same decision it wholly denied 
the application of the Chesapeake & Ohio to construct an ex- 
tension in that valley. 

By allowing the Norfolk & Western to build to a connec- 
tion with the extension of the Virginian the Commission placed 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western in com- 
petition for carrying westward coal from the mines that would 
be opened on the rails of the Virginian extension. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio made no objection to the part of the decision 
permitting the Virginian to extend its line. It attacked, how- 
ever, the part of the order permitting the Norfolk & Western 
to build to a connection with the extension at the point where 
the extension would connect with the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

It was contended by the Chesapeake & Ohio that the order 
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was not supported by substantial evidence and that ; 

based upon an erroneous theory of law, namely, that the was 
tion or maintenance of competition might be deeme d bona 
Commission to be a ground upon which it might lawful, the 
thorize the building of new railroads. That point was st Bond 
urged by the Chesapeake & Ohio and as strongly Oppo rongly 
W. A. Thomas who appeared for the Commission in arguin pid 
case. The trunk line contended, in substance, that a_i 
passage of the transportation act the power and control by sa 
Commission over railroads was so great that the sate bs 
which competition had previously given to the public aoe ee 
longer needed and that all the advantages to be derived t = 
competition could be obtained by direct order of the — 
mission. ned 

District Judge McClintic, who wrote the court’s opini 
dismissing the bill of the Chesapeake & Ohio, saiq that 
the Commission could look at all the facts and circumstances 
in a case such as this. He said that though the maintenance 
of competition might be the ground specifically named by the 
Commission as the reason for its order, the court might = 
sider other substantial grounds and that if the whole record 
showed substantial grounds for the order, it had to be sustained 
The court noted that there was no specific limitation, restric. 
tion or direction for the guidance of the Commission in con- 
struction of new lines’ cases. It pointed out that the Com. 
mission was authorized to issue a certificate permitting con. 
struction, attaching “such terms and conditions as ip its judg- 
ment the public convenience and necessity may require.” 

“The judgment of the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to the requirements of public convenience and necessity,” said 
Judge McClintic, “is the only prescribed basis in the conditions 
which may be attached to the certificate. Apparently the isgy. 
ance of the certificate itself is in the discretion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as broadly as are the conditions which 
may be attached to such issuance.” 

The judge further said that since the Commission obviously 
looked upon the section which the Norfolk & Western was 
authorized to build as an essential factor in its disposition of 
the question of necessity for railroads in that locality, it would 
be an improper substitution of the court’s judgment for that 
of the Commission for the court to set aside the Norfolk & 
Western part of the order, leaving the Virginian portion in 
effect; that while the Commission might divide a proposed line 
and permit the building of one part and deny as to the other, 
a court might not so divide a line covered by a certificate issued 
by the Commission and say that the evidence substantially sup- 
ported the building of one part but was insufficient as to the 
remainder. 


LOUISIANA SAND AND GRAVEL 


The Louisiana Public Service Commission, in equity No. 
202, Louisiana Public Service Commission vs. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in the Baton Rouge division of the easterp 
district of Louisiana, has challenged the validity of the Com- 
mission’s order in No. 17000, part 11, Hoch-Smith sand and 
gravel, 155 I. C. C. 247, on the ground that the part of the order 
establishing a ferry transfer charge for crossing the Mississippi 
at New Orleans, Harahan, Baton Rouge and Angola, La., and at 
Natchez and Vicksburg, Miss., is a preferring of the ports of 
Texas above the ports of Louisiana in that no such ferry transfer 
charges have been imposed on traffic to Galveston, Tex. Pre 
ferring the ports of one state above those of another is a viola- 
tion of article 1, section 9, clause 6, of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

That, however, is not the only ground upon which Louisiana 
bases a prayer to have the order vacated and set aside. The 
application for injunctive relief forbidding the enforcement of 
the order asserts that in making an order requiring the rail- 
roads to establish intrastate rates in the western part of 
Louisiana, the federal body acted without evidence to support 
a finding of unjust discrimination against interstate commerce 
except in that part of western Louisiana north of the line of the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, now a part of the Illinois 
Central system. The application asserts that there was no il 
vestigation or finding as to the costs of carrying the traffic in 
question or as to the financial needs of the carriers in westerD 
Louisiana or elsewhere in the territory involved. It further 
declares that there is no evidence that the intrastate rates could 
be used to reduce or defeat the interstate rates prescribed and 
that there is no evidence that the carriers are not earning 4 
fair return. : 

A further assertion is that the ferry transfer is an integral 
part of the lines of the carriers and that the Commission has 10 
power to separate the lines into parts and fix rates for each part 
and apply arbitrary charges for any particular mile thereof. The 
arbitrary ferry transfer charges, it is alleged, are a direct dis- 
crimination against the ports of Louisiana in favor of Texas 
ports on traffic originating in Louisiana. A further declaration 
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here is no interstate commerce, in sand and gravel, be- 


: t 
thet estern Louisiana and any other state except from two 


een W 
wis in Arkansas. ; 
M"The Commission’s order is characterized as an unwar- 


nd illegal intrusion upon and usurpation of the reserved 
power of Louisiana and deprives the state of its 
ght to regulate its own internal commerce in violation 
h and tenth amendments to the federal Constitution. 
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JUSTICE AND RAILROADS 


prosecution of railroads under the safety appliance act, 
yours of service act, locomotive boiler and inspection act and 
ihe twenty-eight-hour law in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
ig reported as follows in the annual report of Attorney-General 


William D. Mitchell: 


Safety Appliance Act 
During the year 137 cases, involving 300 counts, were referred by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Cases involving 349 counts 
were confessed, 45 dismissed, and 53 tried, of which judgment was 
entered in favor of the government on 36 counts and adverse judg- 
ments on 9 counts. Penalties aggregating $26,800 were collected. 
it the close of the year 156 cases, involving 366 counts, were pending. 


Hours of Service Act 

During the year 15 cases involving 40 counts, were referred by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for prosecution. Cases involv- 
ing 84 counts were confessed, 11 dismissed, and 21 tried. Penalties 
jegregating $9,250 were collected. At the close of the year 16 cases, 
involving 46 counts, were pending. 

Locomotive Boiler and Inspection Act 

During the year 4 cases, involving 32 counts, were referred by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Penalties aggregating $5,100 were 
collected. At the close of the year 11 cases, involving 241 counts, 


were pending. : 
Twenty-eight Hour Law 


(34 Stat. 607) 


Two hundred and thirty-one cases were reported for prosecution 
and 276 cases were terminated by the imposition of penalties aggre- 


gating $27,750. 





D. T. & I. FINED $25,000 


The Commission has been advised that the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton has been fined $25,000 by Judge Hough of the federal 
court at Columbus, O., on a plea of guilty to an indictment, of 
twenty-five counts, accusing it of juggling the routing of coal, 
in Ohio while in transit from mines in Kentucky to Detroit in 
such a Way as to increase the divisions of the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton to figures higher than those to which it was entitled. 
The facts upon which the indictment were based were gathered 
by the Commission’s bureau of inquiry. That bureau has been 
checking the operations of the road in question closely on ac- 
count of complaints by connections that it has not been observ- 
ing the law as carefully as it should. A short time ago it was 
heavily fined because it failed to collect demurrage on con- 
struction materials consigned to a contractor engaged in build- 
ing an addition to one of the Ford interest plants. 


STANDARD APPEALS TO COURT 

J. Stanley Payne, assistant chief counsel of the Commission, 
has been advised that argument will be heard December 9, in 
the federal court at Hammond, Ind., in The Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) vs. United States et al., in equity No. 171. In 
this case the Standard is asking the court to set aside orders 
of the Commission dismissing the Standard’s complaints in Nos. 
18877 and 15878, 113 I. C. C. 597 and 139 I. C. C. 297. These 
cases involve the application of the intermediate point rule on 
so-called open routes. (See Traffic World, July 27, p. 234.) 


DEFICIT MANDAMUS CASE 


The Calumet, Hammond & Southeastern, in law No. 77412, 
has applied to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia for 
a writ of mandamus, compelling the Commission to take jurisdic- 
tion of its claim for reimbursement of deficit incurred, in the 
federal control period, between January 1 and December 31, 
1918. The Commission, in Calumet, Hammond & Southern, 154 
LC. C. 229, found that the railroad, the stock of which was held 
by the By-Products Coke Corporation, was not a carrier en- 
baged in general transportation within the meaning of section 
204 of the transportation act intended for the relief of short 
line railroads, but that it was a plant facility. The property of 
the railroad was sold to trunk lines and it went out of business 
at the end of 1918. 





CHANGE IN DOCKET 
. Further hearing in Finance No. 3541, Excess Income of D. 
“y & N. Ry. Finance No. 3706, Excess Income of D. & I. R. R. 
: assigned for December 3, at Washington, D. C., before exam- 
a Woodrow, was canceled and reassigned for January 16, at 
ashington, D. C., before Examiner Woodrow. 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER’S MESSAGE 


Enactment of railroad unification legislation was recom- 
mended to Congress December 3 in general terms by President 
Hoover in his annual message. 

The President also urged that consideration be given to 
relief of members of the Commission from the necessity of 
detailed attention to comparatively inconsequential matters. 

Dealing only in a general way—and briefly—with water- 
ways and flood control, the President urged development of the 
inland and intracoastal waterways. 

Clarification of the Jones-White merchant marine act with 
respect to the question of whether purchasers of Shipping Board 
lines should have preference in the matter of ocean mail con- 
tracts was urged by the President. 

Those parts of the message relating directly or indirectly 
to transportation and to agriculture and general business con- 
ditions follow: 


Railways 


As a whole, the railroads never were in such good physical and 
financial condition, and the country has never been so well served 
by them. The greatest volume of freight traffic ever tendered is 
being carried at a speed never before attained and with satisfaction 
to the shippers. Efficiencies and new methods have resulted in reduc- 
tion in the cost of providing freight transportation, and freight 
rates show a continuous descending line from the level enforced by 
the World War. 

We have, however, not yet assured for the future that adequate 
system of transportation through consolidations which was the ob- 
jective of the Congress in the transportation act. The chief purpose 
of consolidation is to secure well-balanced systems with more uniform 
and satisfactory rate structure, a more stable financial structure, more 
equitable distribution of traffic, greater efficiency, and single-line 
instead of multiple-line hauls. In this way the country will have 
the assurance of better service and ultimately at lower and more even 
rates than would otherwise be attained. Legislation to simplify and 
expedite consolidation methods and better to protect public interest 
should be enacted. 

Consideration should also be given to relief of the members of the 
Commission from the necessity of detailed attention to comparatively 
inconsequential matters which, under the existing law, must receive 
their direct and personal consideration. It is in the public interest 
that the members of the Commission should not be so pressed by 
minor matters that they have inadequate time for investigation and 
consideration of the larger questions committeed to them for solution. 
As to many of these minor matters, the function of the Commission 
might well be made revisory, and the primary responsibility dele- 
gated to subordinate officials after the practice long in vogue in the 
executive departments. 

Merchant Marine 

Under the impulse of the merchant marine act of 1928 the transfer 
to private enterprise of the government-owned steamship lines is 
going forward with increasing success. The Shipping Board now 
operates about 18 lines, which is less than half the number originally 
established, and the estimate of expenditures for the coming fiscal 
year is based upon reduction in losses on government lines by ap- 
proximately one-half. Construction loans have been made to* the 
amount of approximately $75,000,000 out of the revolving fund au- 
thorized by Congress and have furnished an additional aid to Amer- 
ican shipping and further stimulated the building of vessels in 
American yards. 

Desirous of securing the full values to the nation of the great 
effort to develop our merchant marine by the merchant marine act 
soon after the inauguration of the present administration, I appointed 
an interdepartmental committee, consisting of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, as chairman, the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and the chairman of the Shipping Board, to make a survey of 
the policies being pursued under the act of 1928 in respect of mail 
contracts; to inquire into its workings and to advise the Postmaster 
General in the administration of the act. 

In particular it seemed to me necessary to determine if the result 
of the contracts already let would assure the purpose expressed in the 
act, “‘to further develop an American merchant marine, to assure its 
permanence in the transportation of the foreign trade of the United 
States, and for other purposes,’’ and to develop a coordinated policy 
by which these purposes may be translated into actualities. 

In review of the mail contracts already awarded it was found that 
they aggregated 25 separate awards imposing a governmental obli- 
gation of a little over $12,000,000 per annum. Provision had been 
imposed in five of the contracts for construction of new vessels with 
which to replace and expand services. These requirements come to 
a total of 12 vessels in the 10-year period, aggregating 122,000 tons. 
Some other conditions in the contracts had not worked out satis- 
factorily. 

That study has now been substantially completed and the com- 
mittee has advised the desirability and the necessity of securing much 
larger undertakings as to service and new construction in future con- 
tracts. The committee at this time is recommending the advertising 
of 14 additional routes, making substantial requirements for the 
construction of new vessels during the life of each contract recom- 
mended. A total of 40 new vessels will be required under the con- 
tracts proposed, about half of which will be required to be built 
during the next three years. The capital cost of this new construc- 
tion will be approximately $250,000,000, involving approximately 
460,000 gross tons. Should bidders be found who will make these 
undertakings it will be necessary to recommend to Congress an 
increase in the authorized expenditure by the Post Office of about 
$5,500,000 annually. It will be most advantageous to grant such an 
authority. 

A conflict as to the administration of the act has arisen in the 
contention of persons who have purchased Shipping Board vessels 
that they are entitled to mail contracts irrespective of whether they 
are lowest bidder, the Post Office, on the other hand, being required 
by law to let contracts in that manner. It is urgent that Congress 
should clarify this situation. 


The Waterways and Flaod Control 


The development of inland waterways has received new impulse 
from the completion during this year of the canalization of the Ohio 
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to a uniform 9-foot depth. The development of the other segments 
of the Mississippi system should be expedited, and with this in view 
I am recommending an increase in appropriations for rivers and 
harbors from $50,000,000 to $55,000,000 per annum, which, together 
with about $4,000,000 per annum relased by completion of the Ohio, 
should make available after providing for other river and harbor 
works a sum of from $25,006,000 to $30,000,000 per annum for the 
Mississippi system and thus bring it to early completion. 

Conflict of opinion which has arisen over the proposed floodway 
from the Arkansas River to the Gulf of Mexico via the Atchafalaya 
River has led me to withhold construction upon this portion of the 
Mississippi flood control plan until it could be again reviewed by the 
engineers for any further recommendation to Congress. The other 
portions of the project are being vigorously prosecuted and I have 
recommended an increase in appropriations for this from $30,000,000 
of the present year to $35,000,000 during the next fiscal year. 

Expansion of our intracoastal waterways to effective barge depths 
is well warranted. We are awaiting the action of Canada upon the 
St. Lawrence waterway project. 


Highways 

There are over 3,000,000 miles of legally established highways in 
the United States, of which about 10 per cent are included in the 
state highway systems, the remainder being county and other local 
roads. About 626,000 miles have been improved with some type of 
surfacing, comprising some 63 per cent of the state highway systems 
and 16 per cent of the local roads. Of the improved roads about 
102,000 miles are hard surfaced, comprising about 22 per cent of the 
state highway systems and about 8 per cent of the local roads. 

While proper planning should materially reduce the listed mileage 
of public roads, particularly in the agricultural districts, and turn 
these roads back to useful purposes, it is evident that road construc- 
tion must be a long-continued program. Progress in improvement 
is about 50,000 miles of all types per annum, of which some 12,000 
miles are of the more durable types. The total expenditures of fed- 
eral, state and local governments last year for construction and 
maintenance assumed the huge total of $1,660,000,000. 

Federal aid in the construction of the highway systems in con- 
junction with the states has proved to be beneficial and stimulating. 
We must ultimately give consideration to the increase of our con- 
tribution to these systems, particularly with a view to stimulating 
the improvement of farm-to-market roads. 


Post Office 


Our Post Office deficit has now increased to over $80,000,000 a 
year, of which perhaps $14,000,000 is due to losses on ocean mail and 
air mail contracts. The department is making an exhaustive study 
of the sources of the deficit with view to later recommendation to 
Congress in respect to it. 

The Post Office quarters are provided in part by the federal 
construction, in part by various forms of rent and lease arrange- 
ments. The practice has grown up in recent years of contracting 
long-term leases under which both rent and amortization principal 
cost of buildings is included. I am advised that fully 40 per cent 
could be saved from many such rent and lease agreements even after 
allowing interest on the capital required at the normal government 
rate. There are also many objectionable features to some of these 
practices. The provision of adequate quarters for the Post Office 
should be put on a sound basis. 

A revision of air-mail rates upon a more systematic and perma- 
nent footing is necessary. The subject is under study, and if legis- 
lation should prove necessary the subject will be presented to the 
Congress. In the meantime I recommend that the Congress should 
coysider the desirability of authorizing further expansion of the 
South American services. 


Commercial Aviation 


During the past year progress in civil aeronautics has been 
remarkable. This is to a considerable degree due to the wise assist- 
ance of the federal government through the establishment and main- 
tenance of airways by the Department of Commerce and the mail 
contracts from the Post Office Department. The government improved 
airways now exceed 25,000 miles—more than 14,000 miles of which 
will be lighted and equipped for night-flying operations by the close 
of the current year. Airport construction through all the states is 
extremely active. There are now 1,000 commercial and municipal 
airports in operation with an additional 1,200 proposed for early 
development. 


Through this assistance the nation is building a sound aviation 
sytem operated by private enterprise. Over 6,400 planes are in com- 
mercial use and 9,400 pilots are licensed by the government. Our 
manufacturing capacity has risen to 7,500 planes per annum. The 
aviation companies have increased regular air transportation until 
it. now totals 90,000 miles per day—one-fourth of which is flown by 
night. Mail and express services now connect our principal cities, 
and extensive services for passenger transportation have been in- 
augurated and others of importance are imminent. American air 
lines now reach into Canada and Mexico, to Cuba, Porto Rico, Central 
America and most of the important countries of South America. 


General Economic Situation 


The country has enjoyed a large degree of prosperity and sound 
progress during the past year with a steady improvement in methods 
of production and distribution and consequent advancement in stand- 
ards of living. Progress has, of course, been unequal among indus- 
tries, and some, such as coal, lumber, leather, and textiles, still lag 
behind. The long upward trend of fundamental progress, however, 
gave rise to over-optimism as to profits, which translated itself into a 
wave of uncontrolled speculation in securities, resulting in the diver- 
sion of capital from business to the stock market and the inevitable 
crash. The natural consequences have been a reduction in the con- 
sumption of luxuries and semi-necessities by those who have met with 
losses, and a number of persons thrown tempararily out of employ- 
ment. Prices of agricultural products dealt in upon the great markets 
have been affected in sympathy with the stock crash. 


; Fortunately, the federal reserve system had taken measures to 
strengthen the position against the day when speculation would 
break, which together with the strong position of the banks has car- 
ried the whole credit system through the crisis without impairment. 
The capital which has been hitherto absorbed in stock-market loans 
for speculative purposes is now returning to the normal channels of 
business. There has been no inflation in the prices of commodities; 
there has been no undue a¢gcumulation of goods, and foreign trade has 
expanded to a magnitude which exerts a steadying influence upon 
activity in industry and employment. 
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_ The sudden threat of unemployment and especially the 
tion of the economic consequences of previous crashes und Fecollec. 
less secured financial system created unwarranted peasieae much 
fear. It was recalled that past storms of similar Gum and 
resulted in retrenchment of construction, reduction of on had 
laying off of workers. The natural result was the tendency> 
ness agencies throughout the country to pause in their A. busj- 
proposals for continuation and extension of their businesse Plans and 
hesitation unchecked could in itself intensify into a depres: — this 
widespread unemployment and suffering. Sion with 
I have, therefore, instituted systematic, voluntary measur 
operation with the business institutions and with state and + of co 
pal authorities to make certain that fundamental businesge —- 
country shall continue as usual, that wages and therefore cor Of the 
power shall not be reduced, and that a special effort shall 
to expand construction work in order to assist in equalizin 
deficits in employment. Due to the enlarged sense of coon other 
and responsibility which has grown in the business world Fama 
past few years the response has been remarkable and satisfan me 
We have canvassed the federal government and instituted mera 


nsuming 
be made 


of prudent expansion in such work that should be helpful poe ic 
which the different departments will make some early recommenqn 


tions to Congress. 


I am convinced that through these measures we hay ; 
confidence. Wages should remain stable. A very large ent 
industrial unemployment and suffering which would otherwins h od 
occurred has been prevented. Agricultural prices have reflected the 
returning confidence. The measures taken must be vigorously = 
sued until normal conditions are restored. 7 


Agriculture 


The agricultural situation is improving. The gross farm income 
as estimated by the Department of Agriculture for the crop seneen 
1926-27 was $12,100,000,000; for 1927-28 it was $12,300,000,000: for 
1928-29 it was $12,500,000,000; and estimated on the ‘basis of prices 
since the last harvest the value of the 1929-30 crop would be over 
$12,650,000,000. The slight decline in general commodity prices dur- 
ing the past few years naturally assists the farmers’ buying powe: 

The number of farmer bankruptcies is very materially decreased 
below previous years. The decline in land values now seems to be 
arrested and rate of movement from the farm to the city has been 
reduced. Not all sections of agriculture, of course, have fared equally 
and some areas have suffered from drought. Responsible farm 
leaders have assured me that a large measure of confidence is re- 
turning to agriculture and that a feeling of optimism pervades that 
industry. 

The most extensive action for strengthening the agricultural in- 
dustry ever taken by any government was inaugurated through the 
farm marketing act of June 15 last. Under its provisions the 
Federal Farm Board has been established, comprised of men long 
and widely experienced in agriculture and sponsored by the farm 
organizations of the country. During its short period of existence 
the board has taken definite steps toward a more efficient organiza- 
tion of agriculture, toward the elimination of waste in marketing, and 
toward the upbuilding of farmers’ marketing organizations on 
sounder and more efficient lines. Substantial headway has been 
made in the organization of four of the basic commodities—grain, 
cotton, livestock, and wool. Support by the board to cooperative 
marketing organizations and other board activities undoubtedly have 
served to steady the farmers’ market during the recent crisis and have 
operated also as a great stimulus to the cooperative organization 
of agriculture. The problems of the industry are most complex, 
and the need for sound organization is imperative. Yet the board 
is moving rapidly along the lines laid out for it in the act, facilitating 
the creation by farmers of farmer-owned and farmer-controlled or- 
ganizations and federating them into central institutions, with a 
view to increasing the bargaining power of agriculture, preventing 
and controlling surpluses, and mobilizing the economic power of 
agriculture. 


VICTIMIZING THE RAILROADS 


(The Chicago Tribune) 


L. A. Downs, president of the Illinois Central, is the latest 
to protest against congressional abuse of the power to regulate 
interstate commerce. He was thinking especially of such acts 
as the Hoch-Smith resolution, which directed that rates on farm 
products be lowered as a measure of farm relief. He objected, 
as well, to the habit of taking away from the railroads the 
profits which had been earned through costly improvements and 
economies. 


The protest is justified. Railroad legislation and regulation 
has been the delight of wild jackassism for generations. A favor- 
ite theory has been that the railroads, if not responsible for 
depression in particular industries, must, in any event, right the 
balance with subsidies. A manufacturer who located his factory 
in the wrong place with respect to his raw materials and his 
markets might obtain relief even if the relief was granted at 
the expense of the railroads and of competitors who had had 
the forethought to locate their plants strategically. Because 
farmers were in difficulties their burden was to be passed 02 
to the railroads which might or might not succeed in redistrib- 
uting the loss among their shippers. 


Congress, when faced with the problem of adjusting the 
economic balance, has frequently sought to adjust it at the ex 
pense of the railroads. Railroad managements which have 4 
ceeded in earning profits in spite of Congress have been = 
ened continualy with the loss of their rightful gain. No ot “4 
industry in the United States has been as exposed to the — t 
of demagogues and congressional witch hunters. Presi “ 
Downs, on behalf of his industry, rightly called for a new a 
fairer deal for transportation in this country. 
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COMMISSION’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Without being prepared, at this time, to say what the ap- 

riate remedy may be, the Commission, in its forty-third 
on report to Congress, draws the attention of that body to 

situation in respect to competition among the railroads, their 
Mr acation and consolidation, created by the appearance of the 
ding company. A year ago it directed attention to the acqui- 
en by individuals or groups of individuals of control of rail- 
— Under the caption, “Holding Companies,” the Commis- 
y in its report, made public December 5, said: 
hy 

In our last annual report we called attention to the acquisition by 

aiduals or groups of individuals of control of railroads. We stateu 
nd this might seriously affect the maintenance of competition among 
a Corporations organized as trading, investment, or holding 
all nies appear also to be active in acquiring control of or substan- 
compnterestS in various carriers. It seems clear that the acquisition 
ontrol or of an amount of stock sufficient to influence the policies 
of ompeting railroads, either by individuals or by other non-carrier 
7 porations, may result in the suppression of competition in a man- 
n jess harmful than if such control be exercised directly by one 
pat nother. 
caries on 6 of the interstate commerce act directs the Commission 
o prepare and adopt a plan for the consolidation of the railroad prop- 
arties of the continental United States into a limited number of sys- 
‘ms Which shall conform as closely as practicable to certain broad 
~ecifications Which the Congress has laid down. After such plan 
ras been adopted, the section provides that it shall be lawful for two 
“more carriers to “consolidate their properties, or any part thereof, 
into one corporation for the ownership, management? and operation 
of the properties theretofore in separate ownership, management, and 
operation,” under certain conditions. One of these conditions is that 
the proposed consolidation must be in harmony with and in further- 
mnce of the adopted plan, and another is that the Commission shall 
fnd that the public interest will be promoted thereby. In another 
sart of the same section it is provided that whenever the Commission 
is of opinion that the acquisition by one carrier of the control of 
another or others in any manner not involving consolidation will 
be in the public interest, it shall have authority by order to approve 
and authorize such acquisition. The above is a statement of some of 
the salient features of this legislation. The essential point is that in 
this section of the interstate commerce act the Congress manifested 
a clear intent to subject the unification of carriers by railroad, one 
with another, to the orderly processes of a carefully planned scheme 
of public regulation. 4 : 

There are, however, means whereby unification of carriers can be 
brought about without consolidation into one corporation for owner- 
ship, management, and operation and without, strictly speaking, the 
acquisition of control of one carrier by another. To illustrate this, it 
developed in Stock of Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R., 70 I. C. C. 
12, that the Western Pacific Railroad Corporation, a holding com- 
pany which owned all of the stock of the Western Pacific Railroad 
(o., an operating carrier, was proposing to acquire all of the stock of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co., another operating 
carrier, thus unifying these two carriers as effectually under common 
control as if one had directly acquired the stock of the other. We 
found, however, that the ‘‘proposed acquisition of applicant’s stock by 
the holding company does not constitute a consolidation of the prop- 
ety of two or more carriers by railroad subject to the act into one 
corporation for the ownership, management, and operation of prop- 
erties theretofore in separate ownership, management, and operation 
within the meaning of paragraph (6) of section 5 of the act.” And 
we further found that “inasmuch as the holding company is not a 
carrier engaged in the transportation of passengers or property sub- 
ject to the act, the acquisition of control of the applicant by the 
holding company is not within the scope of paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 5.” 


These, however, were carriers whose lines joined end to end and 
were in no sense parallel or competing lines. If competition had 
existed, the unification would probably have been subject to the pro- 
ibition of section 7 of the Clayton Antitrust Act, the first two para- 
graphs of which read as follows: 

“That no corporation engaged in commerce shall acquire, directly 
on indirectly, the whole or any part of the stock or other share capital 
of another corporation engaged also in commerce, where the effect of 
such acquisition may be to substantially lessen competition between 
the corporation whose stock is so acquired and the corporation mak- 
ing the acquisition, or to restrain such commerce in any section or 
community, or tend to create a monopoly of any line of commerce. 

“No corporation shall acquire, directly or indirectly, the whole or 
any part of the stock or other share capital of two or more corpora- 
tons engaged in commerce where the effect of such acquisition, or 
the use of such stock by the voting or granting of proxies or otherwise 
may be to substantially lessen competition between such corporations, 
or any of them, whose stock or other share capital is so acquired, or 
to restrain such commerce in any section or community, or tend to 
Teale a monopoly of any line of commerce.’’ 

Clearly the second paragraph above quoted is designed to prevent 
4 corporation which is wholly or in part a holding company from 
acquiring stock of two or more corporations engaged in commerce, 
including railroad companies, where the effect of such acquisition may 
%*, among other things, to substantially lessen their competition with 
fach other. Clearly, also, the first paragraph, because of the words 
“directly or indirectly,’’ would cover the indirect acquisition by one 
talroad company of the stock of another through one or more subsidi- 
ary corporations. 

But a further means of unifying carriers through common control 
or affiliation has been developed which, in our opinion, merits most 
serious attention. This method also utilizes the mechanism of holding 
‘ompanies, but in a somewhat different way. It may be illustrated by 
relating our understanding as to the facts with respect to two im- 
portant holding companies which have recently been created. One of 
se is the Alleghany Corporation and the other is the Pennroad 
Po Whether or not our understanding as to the facts is in all 
“spects correct we are unable to say, since we have no direct le 
wae over either of these companies, but it will serve sufficiently 

—_ purposes of illustration. 
me . of these companies, as we understand the situation, are 
an holding companies. That is to say, the property which they 

1s not physical property but consists solely of the stocks or 
les of other companies. The Alleghany Corporation now owns 
us stocks of railroad companies. It is not controlled by any rail- 
company, but is controlled, through a combination of direct and 
ect means, by certain interests which control through similar 
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means the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, the Erie, the Pere Mar- 
quette, and the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad companies. The Penn- 
road Co. also owns various stocks of railroad companies. It is not 
controlled by any railroad company as such, but its stock is held under 
a voting trust agreement, continuing until May 1, 1939, and the voting 
trustees are the president and two other directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. 

If these facts are correct, the Alleghany Corporation can, by ac- 
quiring a controlling interest in the stock of a railroad company, 
bring it under common control with the railroad companies above 
mentioned which are controlled by the same interests as control the 
Alleghany Corporation, but without itself holding control of or being 
controlled by any one of these railroad companies as such. In a simi- 
lar manner the Pennroad Co., by acquiring stock control of a railroad 
company, can bring it under common control with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad without itself controlling or being controlled by the latter 
carrier as such. In other words, common control can be effected in 
both instances by a chain, one vital link in which is made up of the 
control exercised, directly or indirectly, over two or more corporations 
by individuals. The process may, of course, be facilitated by reducing 
the control of the holding company or of one or all of the carriers 
involved to a relatively small if not insignificant financial interest 
through various devices, such as limitation of the voting power of 
certain classes of stocks, the superimposing or pyramiding of one 
holding company on top of another, and the like. 

Where parallel or competing carriers are involved we are not pre- 
pared to say that a process of virtual unification so brought about is 
not amenable to the provisions of section 7 of the Clayton Antitrust 
Act. These provisions are couched in very broad language, and it 
will eventually be for the courts to deterimne how inclusive and 
effectual they are. Where no competition is involved, however, it is 
obvious that if our decision in Steck of Denver & Rio Grande Western 
R. R., supra, was right, such unifications may be brought about with- 
out authority from or regulation of this Commission. Certainly if 
common control of two railroad companies by a single holding com- 
pany is neither a consolidation under section 5 (6) of the interstate 
commerce act nor an acquisition of control under section 5 (2), as we 
found in that case, the same conclusion may be reached as to com- 
mon control brought about by utilizing a holding company in combina- 
tion with powers of control possessed by certain individuals. Plainly, 
also, if this be the situation, the subjection of the unification of car- 
riers by railroad to the orderly processes of a_ carefully planned 
scheme of public regulation, which section 5 was designed to accom- 
plish, is very likely to be partially or even wholly defeated, subject to 
the possibility that the Clayton Antitrust Act may in some measure, 


after protracted litigation, enable control over the situation to be 
maintained. : 


, We call this matter to the attention of the Congress because we 
believe that it deserves thorough investigation and serious considera- 
tion. What the-appropriate remedy may be we do not undertake for 
the present to say. Difficult legal, and perhaps constitutional, ques- 
tions are involved, and to some extent the remedy must be shaped by 
the facts which thorough investigation may disclose. Attempts to 
regulate somewhat similar situations have been made in some of the 
states. For example, we understand that the New York Public Service 
Commission Act, chapter 48, of the Consolidated Laws of New York, 
section 70, provides as follows: 

“Save where stock shall be transferred or held for the purpose of 
collateral security only with the consent of the commission empowered 
by this chapter to give such consent, no stock corporation of any de- 
scription, domestic or foreign, other than a gas corporation or elec- 
trical corporation or street railroad corporation, shall purchase or 
acquire, take or hold, more than 10 per centum of the total capital 
stock issued by any gas corporation or electric corporation organized 
or existing under or by virtue of the laws of this state. .. .” 

But such acquisitions are made valid if approved by the Public 
Service Commission. Identical or similar provisions exist in other 
states. Other possible means of meeting the situation might be sug- 
gested. For the present, however, we are not prepared to go further 
than to call this problem, together with its evident dangers, to the 
attention of the Congress accompanied by an expression of our con- 
viction that it merits thorough consideration. 


Consolidation Plan Status 


As to the plan of consolidation of railroads the statute 
requires the Commission to make, the report reiterates the ex- 
pectation heretofore expressed by Chairman Lewis and Commis- 
sioner Porter that it will be ready soon after the assembling of 
Congress, which took place on December 2. As a background 
for that expectation the report recited the fact that, beginning 
with the annual report of 1925, the Commission asked to be 
relieved from the duty of making a so-called permanent plan 
and that while hearings had been held on bills granting such 
relief, and that such bills had been reported to both houses, no 
action had been taken. In those circumstances, the report said, 
the Commission believed that it was its duty to comply, as far 
as possible, with the mandate of the law. 


Legislation Desired 


The implication in the discussion about holding companies 
that Congress should do something about the matter is followed 
in the recommendations submitted with the declaration that 
“consideration would now be given by the Congress to possible 
legislation.” 

The decision in the O’Fallon case is used as additional reason 
for action by Congress, by way of amendments to the valuation 
section, to prescribe methods for bringing valuations to date. 
The recommendation made in the annual report of 1923 on that 
head has been repeated. Reference is made to that case in the 
part of the report devoted to the recovery of excess net railway 
operating income for the general railroad contingent fund. The 
fund received $599,920.12 from ten railroads in 1928, that sum 
bringing the total payments into the fund to $8,607,128.51. To 
that has been added interest on the United States securities in 
which the fund is invested enough to bring the total to $10,196,- 
100.69. The railroads, since the applicable time in 1920 when 
the recapture part of the law went into effect in 1920, have re- 
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ported excess income amounting to $17,428,486.43, one-half of 
which, under formal protest, they have paid into the fund. The 
amounts reported as excess income, the report points out, are 
based upon valuations of their property made by the reporting 
railroads and not the Commission. 

In this report the Commission confesses that the O’Fallon 
decision will force it to change its estimate of the amount of 
excess income. That amount was estimated at $300,000,000 by 
it for the years 1920-28. That estimate was based upon valua- 
tions to be arrived at by methods of bringing valuations to date 
outlined by it in its O’Fallon report. 

“It is estimated,” says the report, “that under the present 
system of quasi-judicial hearing procedure a minimum of six 
years would be required to dispose of the present arrearage, 
and even at the end of that period the work would hardly be cur- 
rent, owing to accumulations during the interval. We have 
created a recapture board of four members drawn from the staff 
of as many different bureaus with the duty of proceeding in the 
hearing of recapture cases as expeditiously as circumstances 
permit.” 

Subiaco Through Route Rule 

Another decision by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
United States vs. Missouri Pacific, 278 U. S. 269, commonly 
called the Subiaco case, caused thé Commission to ask for addi- 
tional legislation. It asked Congress to amend section 15 (4) 
so as to restrict the “long-haul right” to originating carriers. 
Legislation of that sort would bring the section into consonance 
with the long line of decisions made by the Commission, prior 
to its decision in the Subiaco case, so that the right to the long 
haul would be restricted to that of the railroad originating the 
traffic. The Supreme Court’s decision holds that the right to the 
long haul extends to that of the delivering carrier as well. 

“Because of this situation,” says the Commission’s report, 
“which is likely to result in substantial nullification in many 
instances of a statutory provision of great importance to ship- 
pers, and sometimes to carriers as well, we recommend that 
paragraph (4) of section 15 be amended so as to restrict the 
‘long-haul right’ to originating carriers.” 


Railroad Mileage and Earnings 


The length of the steam railway system in the United 
States, the report says, slowly declined from 1916 to 1927, but 
that the reports for 1928 show an increase of 178.34 miles, com- 
pared with the total of 1927. Each year the mileage of addi- 
tional main tracks has increased, as is also the case with miles 
of yard tracks and sidings. For every mile of first track, the 
rir adds, there is now nearly two-thirds of a mile of other 
tracks. 

“The net railway operating income of Class I roads,” says 
the report in a review of the work of the bureau of statistics, 
“has shown a substantial increase since our last report. This 
is the result of a moderate growth in operating revenues since 
1927 without a corresponding increase in expenses.” 

The report carries a table showing operating revenues, ex- 
penses and net railway operating income. Commenting on that 
table the report says: 


It will be noted that the revenues for the 12-month period ending 
with August, 1929, the latest 12-month period for which returns are 
available, were approximately the same as those for the last peak 
year, 1926, while the expenses were less for the 1929 period than for 
1926. The increase in net railway operating income, which is the 
remainder after expenses, taxes, and hire of equipment and joint 
facility rents have been deducted from operating revenues, for the 
12-month period ending with August, 1929, was $140,000,000, or 11.94 
per cent over that for 1928; $100,000,000, or 8.24 per cent greater than 
that for 1926; and $351,000,000, or 36.49 per cent greater than that for 
1923. Between December 31, 1923, and December 31, 1928, there was, 
however, an increase in investment, after deduction of the increase 
in the depreciation reserve, of $2,543,142,146. 


Commenting on taxes, the report says, “the ratio of taxes to 
revenues continues to show a tendency to increase. For 1928 
tax accruals amounted to $389,432,415, which was 6.37 per cent 
of the operating revenues. For 1927 the percentage was 6.13, for 
1926, 6.09, and for 1925, 5.86. Of the taxes for 1928, 22.6 per cent 
went to the federal government and 77.4 to other agencies.” 

The improvement in the net railway operating income, the 
report says, has resulted in a growth of the net income after 
fixed charges and in dividend declarations. A table shows the 
dividend declarations, after the removal of complications caused 
by intercorporate relations, amounting to $509,000,000, as com- 
pared with $481,000,000 in 1927. In 1928 the net income was 
$855,000,000, as compared with $742,000,000 in the preceding year. 


Convenience and Necessity 


Seventy-nine applications were filed for authority to ‘construct 
new lines or to extend existing lines, embracing 3,307 miles of 
road; 69 applications were filed for authority to abandon 834 miles 
of road; and 58 applications were filed for authority to operate or 
authority to acquire and operate 3,190 miles of road. Forty-five 
certificates were issued authorizing new construction of 618 
miles of road; 48 authorizing abandonment of 539 miles of road; 
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and 67 authorizing operation or acquisition and operation of 9 035 
miles of road. Eight applications for authority to construct 484 
miles of road were denied. The Commission said that in its last 
report it was shown that of the railway mileage for which it had 
issued certificates authorizing new construction since 1920, it had 
information that approximately 3,424 miles had been constructed 

“We have been advised by carriers during the year covered 
by this report that approximately 1,005.09 additional miles of 
road has been completed,” says the report. 

A grand total of $1,160,383,991.39 of securities to pe issued 
and of obligations to be assumed was authorized. 

The Commission said that the estimated amount requireg to 
settle twenty outstanding claims for reimbursement of deficits 
under section 204 of the transportation act, was approximately 
$500,000. The amount disbursed for reimbursement of deficits 
since the effective date of the act, is $10,428,289.71. ‘ 

In disposing of 662 claims under section 209 of the transpor. 
tation act for the so-called guaranty period after the end of feq. 
eral control, the Commission has certified $528,985,521.20. Rive 
claims are pending which, it is estimated, will require $200,999 
to settle. j 

In the year covered by the report a total of $12,433,3115) 
was repaid on account of the principal of outstanding loans to 
railroads under section 210 of the transportation act. 


e Complaints 


The number of informal complaints filed was 7,339, a de. 
crease of 872. There were filed 100,569 tariff publications ¢op. 
taining changes in freight, express and pipe line rates, Passenger 
fares and freight classification ratings. Rate adjustments were 
protested and suspension asked in 539 instances, a decrease of 
two under the preceding year; and 193 suspensions were granted, 

The number of formal complaints filed amounted to 1,520, 
of which 1,192 were original complaints and 328 sub-numbers, a 
decrease of 173 as compared with the previous period. The 
Commission decided 1,403 cases and 374 were dismissed by 
stipulation or on complainants’ requests, making a total of 1,777 
cases disposed of, as compared with 1,900 in the previous period, 
The Commission conducted 1,355 hearings and took approxi- 
mately 219,519 pages of testimony, as compared with 1,415 hear- 
ings and 319,557 pages of testimony in the preceding period. 


Railroad Valuation 


The report said that final valuation reports had been adopted 
in 820 cases, covering 140,247 miles of road. The report also 
reviewed progress that has been made in bringing valuations 
down to date. 


Recommendations 


For the reasons set forth in this and its former reports, 
the Commission said it recommended: 


(1) That section 1 of the interstate commerce act be amended to 
provide for the punishment of any person offering or giving to an 
employe of a carrier subject to the act any money or thing of value 
with intent to influence his action or decision with respect to car 
service, and to provide also for the punishment of the guiity employe. 

(2) That, subject to appropriate exceptions, the use of steel or 
steel underframe cars in passenger-train service be required, and the 
use in passenger trains of wooden cars between or in front of steel or 
steel underframe cars be prohibited. 

(3) That paragraphs (5) and (6) of section lia of the interstate 
commerce act be clarified by amendment. 

(4) That paragraph (f) of section 19a of the interstate commerce 
act be clarified by amendment. ; 

(5) That section 19 of the merchant marine act, 1920, be amended 
so that its provisions will clearly not be applicable to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; that section 27 of this act be reconsidered by 
the Congress in the light of our forty-first annual report; and that 
section 28 of this act be reconsidered by the Congress in the light of 
the circumstances set forth in the chapter on the effect of this statute 
appearing at pages 13 and 14 of our thirty-fifth annual report to the 
Congress. In this connection reference is made to our report dated 
June 29, 1922, to the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
— Commerce on H. R. 12021, Sixty-seventh Congress, second 
session. 

(6) By section 17 of the act as amended August 9, 1917, the Com- 
mission was authorized to divide its members into divisions of not 
less than three members and to direct that any of its work, business, 
or functions arising under the law be assigned or referred to any 
division for action. The manner in which this power has been utilized 
has been fully described in previous reports. The continual growth in 
variety and volume of the work devolved upon the Commission has 
made the performance of our duties less and less current. For. the 
more prompt disposition of matters intrusted to us there should be 
express statutory authority for the Commission to delegate to indi- 
vidual commissioners and employes of the Commission the power to 
perform specified duties and to consider and determine specified -_ 
ters and subjects, subject to the general control and supervision 0! 
the Commission, and the exercise by it of appropriate powers of review 
either through the Commission or a division thereof. t 

(7) That the present exemption provisions of paragraph (22) 0 
section 1, paragraph (1) of section 15a, and paragraph (1) of — 
20a, applicable to electric railways, be amended by substituting eel 
sions exempting all electric railways except such as interchang® 
standard freight equipment with steam railways and participate i 
through interstate freight rates with such carriers; provision hag? 
made for exemption of particular electric railways falling within tis- 
excepted class, if upon application they are able to show to og ~ _ 
faction of the Commission, after notice and opportunity to be + ~ 
that they are not affected with an important national interest 80 
as the provisions in question are concerned. nded 

(8) That unless sections 10 (1) and 20 (7) of the act are ame 
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view of the fact that the acquisition of control or of an 
t of stock sufficient to influence the policies of competing rail- 
_— ither by individuals or other non-carrier corporations, may 
rads, : the suppression of competition, consideration should now be 
result the Congress to possible legislation. : 
gen hat paragraph (4) of section 15 be amended so as to restrict 
(Vong-haul right” to originating carriers. . ? 
the 11) The present provisions of section ldba relating to the making 
‘- ns from_the contingent fund in effect make loans unavailable 
= possibly during times of financial stress. We recommend 
sep ments to overcome these defects. ; 
ame) In view of the practical situation resulting from the decision 
an Supreme Court in the O’Fallon case and pursuant to recom- 
ndations made in successive previous reports regarding methods for 
= ing valuations to date we repeat these recommendations in the 
ano of our report for 1923, as follows: 
aoe We direct serious consideration to the necessity of some amend- 
iments have been suggested embodying different theories 


ue 


vont. Amenc 
we be proper method to be adopted, in substance as follows: 
*"j) An amendment providing that from and after completion of 


je valuation of the property of a carrier as of a fixed date, the Com- 
‘sion shall, from time to time as it may have occasion to use the 
ame, bring the valuation to date by adding to or subtracting from 
*: original basis valuation of the property the net property changes, 
nasured in dollars and cents, that are properly chargeable to or 
ieductible from property account. 

~ «(2) An amendment providing that, from and after completion of 
ie valuation of the property of the carrier as of the designated valu- 
sion date, the Commission shall from time to time, according as it 
nay have occasion to use the value of the property in performance of 
juties imposed on it by the act, ascertain and determine the condition 
yd value of property on subsequent dates, taking into account any 
hanges in such condition or value which may have taken place sub- 
quent to the last preceding valuation date, and giving due con- 
jderation to all the elements of value recognized by the law of the 


and. 


The Commission did not renew its recommendation that it 
te relieved of the duty of preparing a consolidation plan or that 
gction 5 of the act—the acquisition and consolidation section— 
be amended. 

The Commission said the period covered by this report 
extended from November 1, 1928, to October 31, 1929, except as 
itherwise noted. 


IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


Aggregate gross income from agricultural production in the 
United States for the crop season 1928-29 is estimated to have 
been $12,527,000,000, an increase of approximately $225,000,000 
a compared with the aggregate gross income of the preceding 
year, according to the annual report of Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde. 

Agricultural conditions in the United States continue grad- 
ally to improve and farm incomes in the crop season 1928-29 
averaged higher than those of any season since 1920-21 except 
1925-26, according to the report. 

The farmers, however, are still overburdened with debt, 
says the report. As of January 1, 1928, farm mortgage debt in 
the United States was estimated at $9,468,526,000, as compared 
vith estimated totals of $9,360,620,000 as of January 1, 1925, 
and $7,857,700,000 as of January 1, 1920. On the other hand, 
said the report, the farm bankruptcy rate was considerably 
lower in 1928 than in any year since 1922. 

“The position of agriculture in general at the close of the 
‘top season 1928-29 was better than at the close of the pre- 
ceding year, and there are prospects of continued improvement,” 
says Secretary Hyde. “The crop season 1929-30 began with a 
ising farm-commodity price level, and with only moderate sup- 
lies of the principal products in prospect. These circum- 
stances, joined to the expectation that benefit will accrue to 
agriculture from the operation of the Federal Farm Board under 
the new agricultural-marketing act, warrant confidence that 
tetter times are in store.” . 

_ Cash income from sale of farm products is estimated to 
lave totaled $9,949,000,000, or an increase of $79,000,000 over 
the corresponding figure for 1927-28. Net income of the farm- 
ts did not increase proportionately, because farm operating 
Costs, taxes and interest on debts advanced somewhat, according 
to the report. 
: “The income available for living on the farm, including the 
value of farm products used by farm families, was only about 
*16,000,000 greater than in the previous season,” says the re- 
vort. “The return earned on the current valuation of agri- 
cultural Property was about the same, namely, 4.7 per cent, com- 
bared with 3.1 per cent in 1922-23, and 1.4 per cent in 1921-22.” 
. Higher prices for live stock and live stock products were 
J’ Principal cause of the improvement in the season’s agri- 
cultura] Income, according to the report. 
... exchange value or the purchasing power of farm com- 
m= has improved, according to the report. In the calendar 
= 928, it is stated, the prices received by the farmer per 
of their principal products would buy about 90 per cent 
much as the corresponding prices of the pre-war period. This 
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purchasing-power ratio was 15 per cent higher than the cor- 
responding figure for 1921, according to the report, which adds: 


Improvement in the purchasing power of farm commodities, how- 
ever, is not necessarily synonymous with an improvement in the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer. Since the farmer’s purchasing power 
depends on the quantity of the commodities he has to sell as well as 
on their relative unit price, the purchasing-power ratios here quoted 
must not be overestimated as an index of agricultural prosperity. 
They are valuable in comparing one year with another; but a true 
measure of agricultural conditions necessitates taking many other 
things into the reckoning. Final proof of agricultural improvement 
must rest, not on price comparisons alone, but on evidence that the 
margin between total costs of production and total prices received 
is increasing. Only when the farmer’s net income increases more 
than the prices of the things he must buy does he obtain an increase 
in purchasing power. In the last few years a substantial gain of this 
character has actually taken place. But the crop year 1928-29 saw 
more improvement in the gross farm income and in the price situa- 
tion than it saw in the net income of the farmers, because of in- 
creased costs, including higher taxes. 

The fact should not be overlooked, however, that a diminution in 
net farm income which may be due to an increase in taxes does not 
necessarily mean an impairment of the rural standard of living in 
general. Funds raised by taxation are in the main expended for 
local purposes, such as schools and roads and other community facil- 
ities. With economical use of funds, this may add as much to the 
general standard of comfort in the community as would have been 
added had individual farmers spent the money themselves instead 
of paying it out in taxes. 


FARM PRICES SHOW SMALL DECLINE 


At 136 per cent of the pre-war level on November 15, the 
general level of farm prices was 4 points lower than on October 
15, and but 2 points higher than a year ago, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The decline from October 15 to November 15 was the 
result of a general decline in the prices of most farm products. 
The principal exceptions to this widespread downward-price 
movement were the seasonal advance in the farm price of eggs 
and a slight upward tendency.shown by hay prices. 

Changes in the indices of prices of agricultural commodities, 
by groups, were as follows: Grains, down 10 points; fruits and 
vegetables, down 9 points; cotton and cottonseed, down 9 
points; and meat animals, down 7 points. On the other hand, 
prices of poultry and poultry products advanced 19 points; and 
dairy products were up 1 point. 


BOARD OF MEDIATION REPORT 


“Never in the history of our country has railway trans- 
portation been more harmoniously performed and conducted 
than now and never before so efficiently in the interest of 
everybody,” says the United States Board of Mediation in its 
third annual report to Congress for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1929. 

“It is the opinion of the Board of Mediation that the in- 
dustrial relations between the employes and carriers compre- 
hended in the railway labor act are marked by manifestations 
of good feeling, respect and interest on the part of all those 
connected therewith. The common aim appears to be a desire 
to work out problems on the basis of promptness and fairness. 
There seems to be no outstanding evidence of the injection of 
industrial or commercial politics in the transaction of business 
between employes and employers so far as our board through 
its participation is able to observe. 

“Many of the questions arising are, of course, difficult of 
settlement, but this is not unlike situations noticeable in com- 
mercial transactions generally. Whereas employes and Car- 
riers may have appeared in the past to consider industrial 
relations on railroads as a thing apart from relations in other 
industrial lines and so impossible of comparability, there are 
abundant evidences today of the recognition of underlying 
principles, human and economic, which should and do bear on 
such relationship in railroads as well as elsewhere. 

“Every commercial activity has its own peculiar and specific 
characteristics and problems. Such have to be adjusted ulti- 
mately with a recognition of the particular features of each and 
every commercial line of endeavor, whether the industry 
affected is textile, mechanical, mercantile, or connected with 
transportation. In each succeeding year of the three years 
during which the railway labor act has been in force the Board 
of Mediation has noticed a constant and cumulative broadening 
of viewpoint as reflected by those representing the interests 
of employes and employers who come under the administration 
of the law. 

“We feel that there is substantial warrant for an acknowl- 
edgment of a fulfillment in large measure up to this time of 
the prophecies and assurances made by the proponents of the 
railway labor act in their utterances to the public and to the 
Congress of the United States as affecting the consideration 
and passage of the Watson-Parker bill, i. e., the railway labor 
act.” 

‘The board commended those who served on arbitration and 
emergency boards and said the people of the country should 
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in the execution of the provisions of the railway labor act in 
the capacity of arbitrators or members of the emergency boards. 
There have been three emergency boards appointed by the 
President since the enactment of the railway labor act, May 
20, 1926. 

Of 428 cases involving rates of pay, rules and working con- 
ditions submitted to the board, according to the report, 385 
had been disposed of by June 30, 1929; 129 of these were acted 
on in the fiscal year covered by the report. Of the 129 cases, 
46 were settled through mediation, 10 were submitted to arbi- 
tration, 37 were withdrawn through mediation, 6 were with- 
drawn without mediation consideration, and 30 were closed by 
action of the board. At the end of the year 9 out of the 10 cases 
submitted to arbitration had been concluded. At the end of the 
year, said the report, 43 of the total of 428 cases received re- 
mained unsettled. Of that number 41 had been assigned for 
mediation and 2 had not been so assigned. 

In the fiscal year the board received 37 applications for 
its services in the adjustment of grievances which had not been 
decided by the appropriate adjustment board by which they 
had been considered. This made a total of 69 such cases re- 
ceived by the board since its creation. Of the 69 grievance 
cases, 45 were disposed of in the fiscal year. 

Expenses of arbitration boards in the fiscal year 1929 totaled 
$31,642.70, as compared with $77,362.50 the preceding year. 
Expenses of emergency boards totaled $28,653.39, as against 
-$4,759.62 the preceding year. Two emergency boards served 
in the fiscal year—in the case of the western conductors and 
trainmen and in the case of the Texas & Pacific. 

The board has a total force of 31. The members of the 
board and the expiration dates of their terms follow: Chair- 
man Samuel E. Winslow, 1930; Edwin P. Morrow, 1929; John 
Williams, 1931; G. Wallace W. Hanger, 1932; Oscar B. Colquitt, 
1933. : 


POSTMASTER GENERAL’S REPORT 


An excess of postal expenditures over receipts of $85,461,- 
176.24 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, is reported by 
Postmaster General Brown in his annual report. The deficit 
in the preceding fiscal year was $32,121,095.80. 

The Postmaster General states that this increase in the 
audited deficit for 1929 over that of 1928 of $53,340,080.44 was 
substantially anticipated by departmental estimates before the 
House committee on appropriations last year, the factors largely 
responsible for this increase in the deficit being additional pay 
to postal workers, approximating $7,470,000; allowances to 
fourth-class postmasters for rent, light, fuel and equipment, 
approximating $2,740,000; ocean mail contracts, approximating 
$7,390,000,000; foreign air-mail contracts, approximating $750,- 
000, all authorized and directed by Congress; and additional 
compensation to railroads, approximating $13,500,000, directed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Due to decreased postage rates directed by Congress, postal 
revenues were reduced by a sum estimated at $21,528,000 below 
the amount which would have been received under the law 
effective prior to July 1, 1928. 

At the beginning of the current fiscal year the Postmaster 
General inaugurated a change in the postoffice accounting 
system under which free mail for the executive departments 
and independent establishments, franked mail, free-in-country 
newspapers, the cost of carrying ocean mail in excess of pound- 
age rates, and other essentially nonpostal service will not be 
charged as heretofore to expense of postal operations but will 
be grouped in an appropriate category. Thus the true postal 
deficit will appear by subtracting the aggregate of postal 
revenues from the aggregate of the postal service costs, accord- 
ing to the report. 

Credit for the nonpostal service heretofore referred to as 
not applying strictly to the expenses of the department is 
asked in the following amounts: 


Handling and transportation of second-class matter free in coun- 
ty, $8,781,530.83. 

Differentials favoring vessels of American registry: Under mer- 
chant marine act of 1928, $8,787,843.91; other differentials, $2,437,520.36. 

Penalty matter for branches of the government other than the 
post office department, $3,296,740.26. 

Franked matter, $637,379.67. 

Free mail for the blind, $54,790.83. 

Free registry service for branches of the government other than 
the post office department, $237,100.66. 

Excess of cost of airplane service over the postage revenue de- 
rived from air mail, ascertainment in progress (estimated), $7,000,000. 

Total—$31, 232,906.52. 


“This reduces the apparent deficit for the year from $86,- 
309,514.21 to $56,752,934.61,” says the report. 

The mails were carried over 223,810 miles of railroads. 

The expenditures for the fiscal year for inland transporta- 
tion by railroad routes and mail-messenger service were $124,- 
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appreciate highly the services of those persons who had served 013,613 (subject to adjustment), an increase of $12,911 708 trom 


those of the preceding year. This large increase in 
is due principally to the order of the Interstate Com 
mission of July 10, 1928, increasing railroad mail r 
imately 15 per cent for Class 1 railroads and 80 
short-line railroads, effective August 1, 1928, say 
The expenditures for air mail service for the fisca] 
1929 amounted to $11,207,957.07. In the year 10,212511 pat 
were flown. The total weight of mail and equipment carri =p 
all routes was 5,635,680 pounds. led on 
While the annual expenditures for air mail servic 
ceeded the estimated revenues, steps are being taken to e “4 
ably adjust the rates paid the air mail contractors in accordance 
with existing legislation on the subject, according to the aa 


expenditure 
merce Com. 
ates approx. 
ber cent for 
S the report, 


- Recommendations for legislation include the following: To 

ize the postmaster general to impose fines on steamship anq author- 
carriers transporting the mails beyond the borders of the ‘toe 
States for unreasonable and unnecessary delays and for other qi 
quencies. er delin- 


_ To authorize the postmaster general to charge a fee for j 
quiries made for patrons concerning registered, insured, or collect “4 
delivery mail and for postal money orders. — 


To authorize the postmaster general to collect an incre 
for return receipts for domestic registered and insured — 
such receipts are requested after the mailing of the articles. ” 


To authorize the postmaster general to impose demu 
on undelivered collect-on-delivery parcels. Frage Changs 


To authorize the postmaster general to pay indemni 
— value of registered mail and to fix the fees for ne ane “ 
sumed. 3 


POSTAL REGULATIONS DOCKET 


The Postal Conference, held in Washington, D. C., recently 
on call of the Postmaster General, and composed of delegates 
representing large users of mail service, adopted a recommenda- 
tion that, as soon as practicable, the Postoffice Department insti- 
tute a docket system of modifying, amending or repealing postal 
regulations, the system to be similar, as far as possible, to that 
used by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the purpose being 
to provide a means whereby the Department, at regular inter. 
vals, may discuss such matters with mail users as a body. 


PARCEL POST REGULATIONS 


A parcel-post convention has been concluded with Italy, 
effective December 1, which provides for the exchange of in- 
sured as well ds ordinary parcels, and for the indemnity in the 
event of loss, rifling, or damage of insured parcels in the actual 
amount, based on the actual value at the time and place of 
mailing, but not exceeding $100 for parcels mailed in the United 
States (including Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam, Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands of the United States), and 2,000 lire for 
parcels mailed in Italy, provided that the indemnity shall not 
exceed the sum for which the required insurance fee was paid 
in the country of origin, according to the Post Office Department. 


No indemnity will be paid in the case of loss or damage 
through force majeure, as that term is defined by the legal 
decisions or rulings of the country in the service of which the 
loss or damage occurs; or when loss, rifling, or damage has 
arisen from the fault or negligence of the sender or the ad- 
dressee or of the representative of either or from the nature 
of the article; or for loss, injury, or damage indirectly arising 
from the loss, non-delivery, damage, misdelivery, or delay; or 
for parcels which contain matter of no intrinsic value or for 
perishable matter or prohibited matter; or for parcels which 
were not posted in the manner prescribed. 


Effective at once, the maximum length of parcel-post pack- 
ages addressed for delivery in Egypt will be increased from 
3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet. However, parcel-post packages over 
42 inches and not over 44 inches in length must not exceed 24 
inches in girth, parcels over 44 inches and not over 46 inches 
in length must not exceed 20 inches in girth, and parcels over 
46 inches and up to 4 feet in length must not exceed 16 inches 
in girth. 





CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
November 14-23, inclusive, was 289,669 as compared with 226,131 
cars for the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 126,433; ventilated box, 261; auto and furniture, 284! 
total box, 155,166; flat, 8,188; gondola, 44,391; hopper, 49,89%;, Mo 
coal, 94,243; coke, 236; S. D. stock, 19,485; D. D. stock, 2,920; 
frigerator, 8,298; tank, 274; miscellaneous, 859. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 15,000 box, 500 auto 


and furniture, 100 flat and 500 S. D. stock cars. 
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Chicago’s Common Carrier Motor Trucks 


Truck Transportation in Short-Haul Area on Increase—Extensive Scheduled Services Over Fixed 
Routes—Rates and Services Lack Uniformity—Industry in Transition , Period 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


the common carrier truck services operating in and 

out of a large city as it would be for an intoxicated 
nan to trace the same virtues in a dish of spaghetti. But 
he chaos that is characteristic of such services, when 
viewed collectively, is not incompatible with accomplish- 
ment. The trait is undoubtedly, in part, a direct reflec- 
ion of the lusty youth of the industry, and, like the 
awkward six foot farmer boy who is just getting the 
feel of his muscles, the motor truck industry has 
shouldered an almost Herculean task. 

It has frequently been said that the field of the motor 
suck is in short-haul transportation. Up to 30 miles, it 
has taken over more than half the transportation job, 
according to estimates. Beyond 40 or 50 miles its effi- 
ciency, or superiority to other forms of transportation, 
diminishes rapidly, it is admitted by the operators, and 
beyond that it is used only when time or other special 


[' js just as easy to discover pattern and organization in 


a radius of from 250 to 300 miles. Trucks moving in and 
out of the Chicago area daily are probably materially in 
excess of the number of registrations local to the city, as 
there are many scheduled services operating into the city 





considerations dictate. But even so, such considerations One of large fleet operated by Allied Van Lines, Inc., in transporting 


develop in large volume in a city with the size and 


household goods, furniture and general merchandise. The company has 
12 principal offices scattered over the territory east of the Rocky Moun- 


diversity of commercial life of Chicago. Out of every tains and specializes in long distance hauling. Five hundred miles is 


large commercial center has developed an elaborate net- 

work of scheduled freight services over fixed routes 

that, if chartered on a map of average scale, would put 

a fine mesh over the thickly populated areas of the country. 
Chicago has the third largest registration of motor 

trucks in the country, only that of New York and Los 





Six ton truck used in common carrier service by Ziffrin-Tucker Freight 

Lines, Inc., one of the tenant lines operating out of the Truck Terminal 

of Illinois. This company operates a number of scheduled refrigerators 
trucks as well as general merchandise trucks. 


Angeles exceeding it. Every day there are nearly 60,000 
shuttling back and forth on the streets of the city, taking 
shipments of steel, eggs, or something else, from one place 
to another, or performing a similar function as between 
cago and one of the hundreds of cities and towns within 








said to be a normal run. 


that have their homes elsewhere, as well as innumerable 
itinerants. 

The country over, about 7 per cent of all motor trucks 
are supposed to be in common carrier service. If that pro- 
portion holds with respect to the Chicago registration it 
would mean that there are 4,200 trucks in that class 
of service at home there. But the dividing line between 
contract carriers, which are generally estimated to 
represent about 11 per cent of the total, and common 
carriers is rather indefinite. Simple arithmetic indicates 
that 6,600 of the Chicago registration must be put 
under that head, on the assumption that Chicago trucks 
are sufficiently well behaved to follow a normal classi- 
fication. That would make the theoretical number of 
trucks in the city for hire, 10,800. Undoubtedly the 
number actually to be regarded as in common carrier 
service, strictly defined, is something less than that, 
but it is to be presumed that it is above the number 
found by computing 7 per cent of the registration, as 
one would naturally expect to find the ratio of that 
class of service higher with respect to the whole in 
highly industrialized centers than in small town and 
in rural territory. 


Scheduled Services in and Out of Chicago 


But, to be more specific, a list of motor freight 
services operating over scheduled routes between more 
or less fixed termini compiled by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce shows that the Chicago shipper has 
regular truck transportation available to approximately 
364 points in Illinois, 84 in Indiana, 52 in Wisconsin, 
48 in Michigan, 12 in Ohio, 7 in Iowa, 1 in Missouri 
and 1 in Pennsylvania. The list is by no means com- 
plete and, to the nearby towns particularly, there is a good 
deal of duplication in that several lines reach the same 
points. Thirty-nine distinct services to a total of 569 sep- 
arate destinations outside of the city are shown on the 
list. Responsibility of the operators was one of the major 
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square feet. There is railroad stor- 
age for over 500 cars. Tracks ex- 
tend the entire length of all piers. 
The 25-acre yard adjacent to the 
piers is devoted to the storage and 
distribution of lumber. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Snowden Henry, Superintendent 


Eleven mammoth warehouses, con- 
veniently located throughout the 
city, provide over 1,300,000 square 
feet of excellent storage space. Each 
property is served by P. R. R. sid- 
ings. The Merchants Warehouse 
Company are the largest operators 
of warehouses in Philadelphia and 
are equipped to furnish all kinds of 
service incident to the handling of 
package freight on L. C. L. ship- 
ments. Liberal cash advances may 
be had on stored goods. Insurance 
rates are low. 
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Norfolk TideWater Terminals Inc. 


At Norfolk, Va.— 

NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 

J. A. Moore, Manager 

At this great terminal property there 
is every modern device for the rapid 
and economical handling of cargoes. 
There are three piers each 1300 feet 
long and four open-bulkhead berths. 
Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 
square feet of floor space. They are 
served by depressed tracks and con- 
crete drives. The receiving, deliver- 
ing and classification yards have a 
capacity of 4000 cars. The prop- 
erty is served by Norfolk’s eight 
trunk line railroads. 


At Chicago— 
Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Manager 
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considerations taken into account in its compilation, but those 
who made it state that that is little more than an ordeal, which, 
in the present state of information, or ignorance, is impossible 
of realization. It is definitely stated that there are many re- 
sponsible companies not included, and that some of those listed 
may not be “responsible’—a consideration concerning which 
shippers generally insist they have no reliable guide, and which 
undoubtedly restricts the use of truck services. 


The territory covered on scheduled routes out of Chicago 
roughly extends west to the Mississippi River, for distances of 
from 150 to 175 miles; north to Green Bay, Wis., 197 miles; east 
and south to Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. Two 
companies are shown operating scheduled services to Cleveland, 
316 miles from Chicago. 

For distances of from 150 to 200 miles there are a largé 
number of services, but beyond that, which is roughly the limit 
of over-night service, on which this class of business thrives, it 
is only the occasional line that operates. But that statement is 
valid only as indicating the rule. The exceptions are numerous. 


Co-ordinated Service Through Terminal Companies F 
Trucking services reaching Chicago, but that have. their 
home office elsewhere, have shown a tendency to pool their 
soliciting and warehousing problems through the use of terminal 
companies, which serve as clearing houses for orders and places 
for taking on and discharging goods. A moderately large scale 
development of that character is represented by the Chicago 
Motor Express Terminal, which is one of the 39 services included 
in the list compiled by the Association of Commerce. It began 
operation about two years ago and now has 36 “tenant” com- 
panies, reaching more than 300 towns in Illinois and neighboring 
states. The majority of the companies are owned elsewhere but 
avail themselves of warehouse and terminal space at an estab- 
lished rental charge from the terminal company. In addition, 
the terminal company operates 10 trucks on “pick up” service in 
Chicago on shipments destined to outside points which are 
turned over to the individual tenant lines reaching the points 
specified. In the course of the nearly two years in which the 
terminal has been in existence, the business handled over its 
platforms has grown to about 200,000 pounds a day. No dupli- 
cations are permitted in the points reached by tenant lines. In 
other words, each tenant line operates to a specified list of points 
to which no other company operating out of the terminal goes. 
Somewhat similar arrangements are maintained by the Con- 
solidated Motor Freight Terminals and the Truck Terminal of 
Illinois. It is understood that the latter is a strictly non-profit 
organization created by the tenant lines to reduce terminal 
expense and as a shipper convenience. 


Kind of Goods Shipped 


As to the kind of goods that go to the motor truck, it is 
almost impossible to make any sort of generalization. In re- 
sponse to questions, one operator replied: “Anything that can 
be loaded on a truck.’ Another answer, almost equally satis- 
factory, drew on the day’s experience and answered: “Candy, 
floor lamps, iron and steel articles, machinery, magazines—any- 
thing that must go in a hurry and on which store-door delivery 
is an advantage.” “Perishables and second and third class goods 
generally,’ was the reply of another. But the indefiniteness of 
the picture is, perhaps, a measure of accuracy. 

Something of a slightly more satisfactory nature was ob- 
tained from an official of the Chicago Motor Express Terminai. 
One of the large patrons of the service, he said, was a nation- 
ally known mail order house which regularly supplied branch 
houses at such points as Indianapolis and Lafayette, Ind., 
Dubuque and Davenport, Ia., and numerous others, through the 
terminal. A feature of the service, as explained,-was that empty 
trailers were set at the loading platforms of the company by a 
tractor truck, which, on the same trip, picked up loaded trailers 
and brought them to the terminal for transfer to the indicated 
tenant line. That the volume of the shipments. was of conse- 
quence was indicated by the statement that two or three trail- 
ers a day went to that one shipper, and that the shipments went 
to from 26 to 28 points regularly. 

~ A similar service was accorded a large wholesale grocery 
house, daily shipments averaging in the neighborhood of 5,000 
and 6,000 pounds and running as high as 20,000 pounds. 
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Another large user of the service named was a printing” 


house that prints a large number of magazines distributed to 
towns within a radius of 150 to 200 miles by motor truck. Those 
consignments amounted to from 20 to 25 tons a week, it was 
stated. 

In addition to the general trucking and merchandise services 
there are an increasing number of lines offering refrigerated 
service on perishables such as fruits and vegetables, fresh meats, 
and packing house products. 

One of the extensive services of that sort is provided by 
the Packers Motor Transport Company, which has a total of 18 
trucks with capacities ranging from 10,000 to 18,000 pounds. 








Refrigeration is supplied by dry-ice contained in insulated b, di 

Daily runs are made to such points as Aurora, Elgin, Wauk. me. 
Milwaukee and Michigan City. To smaller points such oo 
hart, Ind., Benton Harbor and South Haven, Mich., over Elk. 
runs are made on specified days. : “night 

“It is the coming short-haul transportation—for dista 

up to 150 miles,” said an official of that company. On the = : 
ment out from Chicago, the shipments largely consist of ae 
meats and packing house products as well as a genera] ea 
perishables, it was pointed out. On the return, the load is a ~ 
up of butter and eggs, and not infrequently considerable “tear 
freight. The problem of the empty return is just as acute - 

the truck operator as with the railroads. th 


Individuality Characteristic of Rates 


Uniformity in the method of computing rates as betw 
different lines is strikingly absent. It is bargain day every _ 
in the motor truck field. The situation is, perhaps, not dissimila 
to that which existed with respect to railroad rates before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission took a fatherly contro] ones 
the affairs of its now comparatively well disciplined children, 
There is, of course, a disposition on the part of the growing 
trucking industry to emulate its more mature brother in the 
matter of rates. A great many trucking concerns publish tariffs 
showing rail rates as applicable under rail classifications, Gen- 
erally, everything under third class takes the third class rate 
Few operators, however, insist that the rates published, in the 
event any are published, are rigidly adhered to. 

The various rate bases in effect can perhaps best be illus. 
trated by a few citations. A tariff of the Interstate Trucking 
Company and Hi-Way Freight Transit Company, showing rates 
between Des Moines, Newton and Grinnell, Ia., to Chicago and 
Rockford, distinguishes between first, second, third and fourth 
class and Rules 25 and 26—“rates in cents per 100 pounds gov- 
erned by Western Classification, minimum charge $1.00.” Added 
to that is a notation that “special contracts will be made on ful] 
truck and trailer loads, minimum 10 tons.” That is, perhaps, as 
elaborate as any classification in use by the motor truck lines, 
Most of them have a differentiated rate scale for only the first 
three classes. 

The tariff issued by the Dixie Highway Motor Service subdi. 
vides the territory covered into five zones and names a fixed 
charge a hundred weight to each of the zones, in terms of three 
classes. 

In addition to the variance in the number of classes under 
which goods are accepted, and the rate scales in use, individual 
methods of determining the classification are employed. Under 
the rate setup of at least one company, furniture and bulky arti- 
cles are rated first class and all other freight second class. 
Another simply defines first class as all shipments under 4,000 
pounds; second class, all shipments over 4,000 and under 8,000 
pounds; third class, all shipments over 8,000 pounds. Another 
company sets a flat rate based on a mileage scale for all ship- 
ments except “light and bulky articles,’ and states that “flat 
rates will be quoted on such shipments (light and bulky articles) 
by request.” 

There are, in fact, nearly as many ways of computing the 
charges to apply as there are companies, but, generally speak- 
ing, rail rates are the maximum, under a three-class classification. 


Cartage Exchange of Chicago 


What has gone before has principally had to do with sched- 
uled services between fixed termini. So-called contract carriers 
hauling merchandise principally within Chicago and its environs 
have for a good many years had an organization known as the 
Cartage Exchange of Chicago. The members of the exchange, 
numbering about 125 companies, are all engaged in a general 
trucking business of a character sometimes designated as “any: 
where-for-hire.” They are common carriers in the sense that 
they do not discriminate between persons in accepting business. 
Rates are made by the job, variously quoted on the package, 
weight, or time basis, or a contract rate for a given distance for 
a given commodity. It is, as a rule, the practice for the indi- 
vidual line to name the rate on the basis desired by the cus 
tomer, if a preference is expressed. The member compalles 
operate anywhere from 1 to 500 trucks each, according to a Teh 
resentative of the exchange, the greater majority operating some 
8 or 10 each. . 

- It is a practical impossibility to catalogue all the individual 
services operating within or to and from the city. That applies 
not only to the companies in common carrier business but to the 
nature and extent of the business as well. No centralized agency 
for assembling the data exists. But it is hoped that what has 
been said is representative. The consensus of a great many 0 
those interested seems to be that the industry is in a period of 
transition. Rates and services are still chaotic and one fe 
quently ‘hears the expressions “fly-by-night” and “operating - 
a shoe string” with reference to individual operators. But, % 
a member of the transportation department of the Association 
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mmerce said, the weak ones are dropping out and reliable, 
like organizations are taking their places. At least, 

gradual growth of reliable, well organized companies is result- 
~ in a change from the earlier situation when the unreliable 
mperatOF gave the picture its predominant tone. 


wOTOR TRUCK AND PERISHABLES 


Railroad shipments alone no longer give a correct picture 

of the trade in fruits and vegetables, according to the annual 
eport of Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde. 
. “It is necessary also to consider highway transport,” con- 
tinues the report. “Improved highways and motor transporta- 
tion are profoundly changing this situation. Though the total 
yolume of perishable farm products shipped by motor vehicles 
has not yet been measured, studies conducted by the department 
in certain typical markets and producing districts prove that in 
many cases the movement by motor far exceeds that by rail. 
in all producing districts within about 200 miles of large mar- 
kets the transport of perishables over the highways is increasing 
ag improvement is making nearly all of the farm land in 
the Eastern states potentially available for truck crops. Fruits 
and vegetables may now be grown upon the land best adapted 
thereto, instead of being confined to land within a few miles of 
the city market. Thus more economical and more efficient pro- 
duction is insured in this region, and distant truck-growing areas 
will find it increasingly difficult to invade large eastern markets 
during the season of local production. Large car-lot shipments 
will therefore probably continue to be confined to regions that 
can market fresh products when such crops are not obtainable 
within possibly 200 miles of the larger consuming centers. 

“Motor transport affects the marketing of fruits and vege- 
tables in other ways. Some truck operators are itinerant mer- 
chants who buy at the farm, for cash, products that formerly 
went to market for sale on commission. These distributors sup- 
ply small stores, and sometimes homes, with fresh fruits and 
vegetables from nearby producing districts or from large dis- 
tributing centers according to the season.” 


FINANCING HIGHWAY BUILDING 


Today every state could issue bonds profitably either for 
primary road building or some of the integral or auxiliary con- 
struction needed, such as grade-crossing elimination, bridges, 
bypasses around traffic congestion, and continuous-flow routes 
without cross-traffic hazards and interruptions, says Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“There is not a single valid argument against the issuance 
of bonds for road improvement as a fiscal matter,” he says. 
“The issuance of road bonds, intelligently and _ scientifically 
adjusted to the needs of the state, is the only way public credit 
can be exchanged for physical properties, better roads, among 
them, which are income producing and which do have the ability 
to pay for themselves.” 

nl the states which have made the most rapid progress in 
toad improvement, and which have advanced a part to the costs 
from bonds, there is not a single unfavorable situation or cir- 
cumstance to support anti-bond arguments, he says. 

By statistics he shows that in the 17 states that have issued 
no bonds for state highway purposes, the electorates of which 
are supposed to frown upon bond issues on general principles, 
high-interest local bonds have actually been issued in consid- 
erably greater proportion to local highway income than in states 
which presumably favor the issuance of bonds. He proposes 
that there be more scientific and businesslike financing and 
administration in highway improvement, which, he says, should 
start with a selection of roads to be improved according to 
their relative traffic importance and an allocation of authority 
to state and county authorities on the same basis. 

“The differences in the percentages of total mileage in- 
cluded in the state systems of neighboring states of approxi- 
mately the same general culture and development are too great 
to be accounted for upon any reasonable basis,” he says. “Also, 
the differences are too great between the annual expenditures 
ber mile of state system in states that have systems of ap- 
proximately the same extent and average traffic density approx- 
mately equal. The traffic survey is a reliable means of deter- 
mining how large the state system should be and how much 
money should be spent on the several parts of the system. It 
should be more generally employed in planning and budgeting. 
There is no excuse for inequitable allocation of funds or waste- 

expenditure. 

Pe The merry-go-round of income transfer now existent be- 
poss the states and the counties should be abolished; the 
unties are rather generally the losers and they can ill afford 
jan The question of indebtedness for highway’ purposes 
d be more frankly faced. The public loses and loses 
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heavily when, to avoid a state debt, the counties are thrust 
into debts on which they must necessarily pay a high rate of 
interest.” 

Mr. MacDonald says honest and competent highway officials 
should have reasonable security in their tenure of office, that 
highway administration should be businesslike, that there should 
be complete and correct accounting of highway expenditures, 
and that roads in which the public capital is invested should 
be adequately maintained. 


MORE MONEY FOR HIGHWAYS 


Increased appropriations for federal-aid highway construc- 
tion will be authorized if Congress passes and President Hoover 
approves bills introduced in the House by Representative 
Dowell of Iowa, chairman of the House committee on roads, 
and Representative Robsion of Kentucky. 

In H.R.5616, Mr. Dowell proposes authorization for appropria- 
tions of $125,000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1932, and June 30, 1933, and $50,000,000 additional for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, as compared with $75,000,000 a year 
at present. The $50,000,000 additional for 1931 would make the 
total $125,000,000 for that year. 

Representative Robsion, in H. R. 5638, proposes that Con- 
gress shall authorize appropriations of $125,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1931 and 1932. 

Senator Phipps, chairman of the Senate committee on post 
offices and post roads, has introduced §. 2253, a bill to increase 
the authorization for the federal-aid highway appropriation to 
$125,000,000 a year. 


HIGHWAY TO ALASKA 


Secretary Wilbur, of the Department of the Interior, has 
taken a position definitely in favor of co-operative action be- 
tween the United States and Canada to the end that an automo- 
bile highway be built from Seattle to Fairbanks, Alaska. Sev- 
eral maps of various proposed routes have been received from 
the Canadian authorities and recently a splendid folio of maps 
showing profiles and outlining in detail the resources of the 
territory traversed was presented by the Secretary of Interior 
of Canada. Secretary Wilbur also has prepared maps which 
have been forwarded to the various interested Canadian au- 
thorities. All parties are favorable to this spectacular piece of 
road construction and it is expected that the development of 
the plans will continue. 

From Seattle to Fairbanks is approximately 2,000 miles. 
Only about 750 miles of new construction will be necessary to 
connect these two points. Most of this new highway, which 
will connect its northern empire with the United States, will 
be on Canadian territory. One of the most novel trips in the 
world will be made possible to the venturesome automobilist. 
The region through which it will pass is one of the least de- 
veloped in America, and the road is expected to give an impetus 
to the opening up of latent resources. 


FEDERAL-AID ROAD MONEY 


“Responding to President Hoover’s suggestion that public 
building programs be speeded up and prudently expanded to 
promote business and prevent unemployment, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Arthur M. Hyde has apportioned among the 48 states 
and Hawaii $73,125,000 authorized by Congress as federal aid 
for road construction in the fiscal year 1931,” says a statement 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

The Secretary announced that the state highway depart-. 
ments would be authorized to proceed immediately with prep- 
arations for the expenditure of the newly apportioned funds in 
the next construction season. 

For work in the winter, where weather conditions will per- 
mit, and in the spring and early summer throughout the country, 
Secretary Hyde states there is available a balance of $28,000,000 
of the federal-aid funds previously apportioned, making a total 
of $101,125,000 with which the federal government is prepared 
to match at least an equal amount of state money for expendi- 
ture on federal-aid roads in the calendar year 1930. 

The federal fund is apportioned among all states and 
Hawaii in proportion to their respective areas, populations, and 
mileages of post roads, and the share of each state is available 
for expenditure on roads included in the federal-aid system un- 
der the joint supervision of the state highway department and 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. | 

The apportionment, as certified by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is as follows: Alabama, $1,557,372; Arizona, $1,062,190; 
Arkansas, $1,293,086; California, $2,501,170; Colorado, $1,390,524; 
Connecticut, $477,893; Delaware, $365,625; Florida, $921,558; 
Georgia, $1,985,632; Idaho, $932,594; Illinois, $3,100,781; Indiana, 
$1,909,505; Iowa, $2,005,944; Kansas, $2,048,585; Kentucky, 
$1,414,610; Louisiana, $1,040,195; Maine, $675,106; Maryland, 
$631,911; Massachusetts, $1,090,022; Michigan, $2,200,177; Min- 
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nesota, $2,102,986; Mississippi, $1,323,897; Missouri, $2,382,383; 
Montana, $1,552,865; Nebraska, $1,586,526; Nevada, $960,845; 
New Hampshire, $365,625; New Jersey, $936,234; New Mexico, 
$1,190,296; New York, $3,605,965; North Carolina, $1,722,673; 
North Dakota, $1,203,060; Ohio, $2,753,528; Oklahoma, $1,751,- 
015; Oregon, $1,197,667; Pennsylvania, $3,314,707; Rhode Island, 
$365,625; South Carolina, $1,065,105; South Dakota, $1,232,962; 
Tennessee, $1,608,802; Texas, $4,545,830; Utah, $850,752; Ver- 
mont, $365,625; Virginia, $1,429,253; Washington, $1,156,219; 
West Virginia, $792,826; Wisconsin, $1,849,169; Wyoming, $942,- 
455; Hawaii, $365,625. Total, $73,125,000. 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


The Alaska Railroad, operated by the government, had a 
deficit of $950,711.74 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
according to the annual report of Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. 

“The report of the general manager of the Alaska Railroad,” 
says the report, “discloses that there was a decrease in the 
revenues derived from transportation of freight and passengers. 
The revenue from the river boats that are operated in conjunc- 
tion with the railroad increased about 3 per cent. The revenue 
from all sources, including non-operating income, was $1,269,- 
634.07, and the total deficit, all expenses except charges to 
capital account, was $950,711.74. 

“Shipments of coal increased 16 per cent, but this was not 
sufficient to overcome the decline in shipments of machinery 
and construction supplies to the Fairbanks Exploration Com- 
pany. In the interest of colonization along the railroad a 
traveling representative was appointed, and he has been visiting 
farming communities in various sections of the west for the 
purpose of furnishing information to individuals and prospective 
settlers. It is expected that through his efforts the population 
along the railroad will be increased. 

“There was a gratifying increase in the tourist travel and 
it is expected that with the completion of the wagon road 
through Mount McKinley National Park there will be a marked 
advance in the number of visitors each year.” 

Passenger revenue from rail operation amounted to $210,- 
994.86, a decrease of $10,372.91, or 4.7 per cent, as compared 
with the preceding year. Freight revenue, rail line, totaled 
$669,356.76, a decrease of $205,941.30, or 24 per cent. Operating 
ratio increased from 159.32 in 1928 to 179.28 in 1929. 


MATERIALS HANDLING CONSIDERED 


The Trafic World New York Burean 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers was held December 2-6 at the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York City. Of particular interest to 
traffic men were the sessions of the Materials Handling Division 
on Tuesday, December 3. 

At the morning session, M. P. Morrison of the American 
Steel and Wire Company, Worcester Mass., presented a paper 
on the application of aerial tramways to long and short hauls. 
Data on freight tramways and the possibilities of passenger 
tramways were given. This paper was followed by the progress 
report of the division. 

An interesting feature of the section devoted to industrial 
trucks was a description of a truck brought out this year, the 
battery of which is mounted «.bove the deck, directly over the 
front wheels next to the dasa, acting as a counterweight for 
the loads it carries. The new trucks are made in three sizes, 
having 36, 48 and 60 inch wheelbase lengths. When equipped 
with a telescopic topping-lift boom, there are two power units 
mounted over the battery, one for raising the boom and the 
other for hoisting the hook. When so equipped they will handle 
3,600, 4,800 and 6,000 pounds at high speed over ordinary street 
pavements on cinder-filled areas. 

Among the interesting jobs these trucks have done this 
past year are the complete handling, mechanically, of freight on 
one of the Brooklyn, N. Y., piers. The use of hand trucks has 
been completely eliminated on the pier and the savings have 
been substantial. At Barranquilla, Colombia, S. A., it has been 
found that, in spite of the fact that very cheap native labor is 
available, the two trucks used for handling the freight between 
railroad cars and storage and the shallow-draft river boat, 
have been paying for themselves every three months. 

In the section of the progress report devoted to skid ship- 
ment, a New Jersey manufacturer reported the employment of 
all-water shipment of bare copper wire from Hastings, N. Y., 
to its plant at Kearny, at a marked saving over truck or rail 
shipment. The method involves the use of several hundred 
new box skids, seven flat cars in the yard, and a high-lift electric 
truck. With the exception of a manual inspection operation, 
the wire is not touched until it is unloaded at the insulating 
machine. The Department of Commerce reports that this 
method of shipment has continued to grow, as well as the use 
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of various types of containers for rail and water Shippin 

some cases skid shipment has shown a remarkable saving . 
large paper company reporting a reduction of 90 per —e 
labor costs. 0 


At the afternoon session of the division the Paper w 
presented by R. E. Plimpton, Chicago, Ill., Associate Editor of 
Bus Transportation. It was entitled “Economic Aspects of g : 
oline-Operated Commercial Vehicles,” and discussed the vo 
plication of motor trucks operated over public highways to o, 
service of industrial plants. In conclusion the author discuss ; 
at some length the development of motor express and frej nt 
companies. It was emphasized that the tendency of railroads 
is to retain the line haul on rails and to make use of the ry 
for the movement at either end. Trucking systems operated py 
the Great Northern, Southern Pacific, Chicago, North Shore so 
Milwaukee, and other railroads were briefly described. 


It was pointed out that something akin to store-door Service 
is available in most cities but the final step advocate by 
shippers was yet to come. This would make the railroads 
responsible for the complete movement, but the steam roads 
are not, generally speaking, convinced that this service is a 
necessity. 

Discussions on the papers presented followed the Sessions 
of the division. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended November 23 
totaled 950,280 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was a reduction of 
78,957 cars under the same week in 1928, but an increase of 
109,638 cars above the same week in 1927. Due to the usual 
seasonal decline in freight traffic, the total for the week ended 
on November 23 was a reduction of 33,043 cars under the pre. 
ceding week this year. 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Novem- 
ber 23 and for the corresponding period of 1928 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,021 and 9,768; live 
stock, 2,884 and 3,112; coal, 42,966 and 48,938; coke, 2,657 and 2,542; 
forest products, 3,624 and 3,888; ore, 1,415 and 2,932; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 69,653 and 71,839; miscellaneous, 78,615 and 91,028; total, 
1929, 207,835; 1928, 234,047; 1927, 180,907. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,767 and 4,869; live 
stock, 2,153 and 2,281; coal, 46,986 and 50,936; coke, 5,360 and 5,480; 
forest products, 2,973 and 3,125; ore, 6,807 and 7,754; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 55,498 and 55,338; miscellaneous, 77,807 and 84,779; total, 
1929, 200,351; 1928, 214,562; 1927, 168,181. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 224 and 201: live 
stock, 143 and 164; coal, 41,739 and 44,502; coke, 451 and 332; forest 
products, 1,317 and 1,608; ore, 149 and 174; merchandise, L. C. L, 
6,966 and 7,778; miscellaneous, 6,137 and 6,210; total, 1929, 57,126; 
1928, 60,969; 1927, 45,210. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,503 and 4,206; live 
stock, 1,619 and 2,013; coal, 24,532 and 25,003; coke, 517 and 526; forest 
products, 17,190 and 21,802; ore, 887 and 1,127; merchandise, L. C. L., 
41,347 and 41,512; miscellaneous, 48,408 and 57,972; total, 1929, 138,003; 
1928, 154,161; 1927, 134,958. 


_.Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,803 and 
15,904; live stock, 8,956 and 9,668; coal, 9,357 and 8,381; coke, 1,488 
and 1,206; forest products, 13,157 and 15,576; ore, 2,344 and 1,444; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 32,117 and 32,'60; miscellaneous, 34,733 and 
35,918; total, 1929, 112,955; 1928, 120,857; 1927, 105,068. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,308 and 
13,991; live stock, 11,443 and 12,871; coal, 19,425 and 17,171; coke, 
287 and 306; forest products, 9,604 and 10,315; ore, 3,598 and 3,88; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 35,815 and 35,199; miscellaneous, 60,639 and 
64,165; total, 1929, 152,119; 1928, 157,906; 1927, 131,241. 

_ Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,134 and 5,838; 
live stock, 2,619 and 2,764; coal, 7,005 and 5,959; coke, 215 and 167; 
forest products, 6,931 and 8,401; ore, 544 and 433; merchandise, L 
C. L., 16,405 and 16,004; miscellaneous, 43,038 and 47,169; total, 1929, 
81,891; 1928, 86,735; 1927, 75,077. 

_ Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 39,760 and 54,777; 
live stock, 29,817 and 32,873; coal, 192,010 and 200,890; coke, 10,975 
and 10,559; forest products, 54,796 and 64,715; ore, 15,744 and 17,752; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 257,801 and 260,430; miscellaneous, 349,377 
and 387,241; total, 1929, 950,280; 1928, 1,029,237; 1927, 840,642. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1929 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1929 1928 1927 
Four weeks in January............ 3,570,978 3,448,895 3,756,660 
Four weeks in February 3,767,758 3,590,742 3,801,918 
Five weeks in March......... «+ 4,807,944 4,752,559 4,982,54 
Four weeks in April............- . 3,983,978 3,740,307 3,875, 
Four weeks in May............+++ 4,205,709 4,005,155 4,108,472 
Five weeks in June...............- 5,260,571 4,924,115 4,995, 
Four weeks in July..... cadena 4,153,220 3,944,041 3,913,761 
Five weeks in August............ 5,590,853 5,348,407 6,367,208 
Four weeks in September......... 4,538,575 4,470,541 4,370,741 
Four weeks in October............ 4,677,375 4,703,882 4,464,572 
Week ended Novemebr 2.......... 1,071,650 1,103,942 1,039,07 : 
Week ended November 9......... 1,049,475 1,054,353 975,138 
Week ended November 16......... ,323 1,056,120 968,05 
Week ended November 23......... 950,280 1,029,237 840, 
es ee a <a 
ED ht cs cndadiendaplentca tell 48,611,689 47,172,296 47,460,629 
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1927 
3,756,660 
3,801,918 
4,982,547 
3,875,089 
4,108,472 
4,995,854 
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Aviation News 





AIR PASSENGER-EXPRESS SERVICE 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation, a subsidiary of the Good- 
war Tire and Rubber Company, has acquired the American 
rights for designing Zeppelins and is now manufacturing two 
rge ships for the U. S. Navy at its new building shed at 
skron. The keel of one of these ships was laid recently. These 
ships are to be 780 feet long and able to cruise for a week with 
yaval equipment aboard. The Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation 
feels, according to J. C. Hunseker, vice-president, that this type 
of ship should be available for commercial purposes, as its 
size and speed fit it for transatlantic service. 

The Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation, with its backers, 
have incorporated the Pacific Zeppelin Transport Company, 
yhich proposes to start a mail, express and passenger service 
yross the Pacific Ocean using Zeppelins, Mr. Hunseker said. 
itis not intended to construct a ship to carry bulky freight, but 
express matter and mails for which a high premium would be 
pid for speed. Rates are expected to be far higher than for 
other forms of transportation and the passenger rate will prob- 
ably be at least double that for first class steamer passage. 
it is estimated that 75 passengers and 10 tons of express and 
mail matter could be carried on the California-Hawaii voyage. 
Plans for the service are indefinite at present and will depend 
largely on government support in regard to mail contracts and 
also on legal and legislative action in revising marine laws to 
cover airships engaged in foreign trade. The Pacific Zeppelin 
Transport Company is now studying these legislative require- 
ments. 

P. W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, is chairman of the board of the Pacific Zeppelin 
Transport Company. J. C. Hunseker is president and Edward 
P, Farley, of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, is 
chairman of the executive committee. 

It is understood that the principal air and marine trans- 
portation interests on the west coast are interested in the 
Pacific Zeppelin Transport Company. 


REGULATION OF AIR COMMERCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With the Commission stating it was not prepared to express 
a definite opinion as to whether the time had come for regula- 
tin of air freight and passenger traffic and Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics Clarence M. Young opposing fur- 
ther regulatory legislation at this time, the indications were 
this week that proposed air regulation legislation probably 
would not be pushed at this session of Congress. 

The Commission, through Commissioner McManamy, and 
Secretary Young made known their views in letters to the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce in re- 
sponse to a request for reports on H. R. 4286, introduced by 
Representative Cable, of Ohio. The bill proposes to regulate 
common carriers by air in interstate commerce and the regu- 
latory authority would be conferred on the Commission. 

“The Commission has comparatively little information with 
Tespect to the extent to which freight and passenger traffic is 
a yet being handled in air service,” said Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy. “Consequently we are not prepared to express a 
definite opinion as to whether the time has come for regulation 
of that mode of transportation.” 

After a detailed analysis of the Cable bill, accompanied by 
suggestions here and there with respect to changes, Commis- 
sioner McManamy said: 


This bill is not proposed as an amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act and no reference is made thereto; therefore, the Commis- 
fe could look only to the terms of the bill itself for authority for 
ae’ administration of its provisions. It is possible that the 
ae, intended that the Commission should have authority under 
th ‘on 12 to prescribe all necessary rules and regulations to meet 
oa ji duirements of administration, but some of the matters clearly 
ft ¢ not be so covered, and in view of the fact that Congress saw 
ans prescribe in great detail powers and duties of the Commis- 
on - the administration of the interstate commerce act a court 
neces slow to construe the proposed law as covering the matters 
male, provided for in the interstate commerce act. For ex- 
myer’ although the Commission is required by the proposed act to 
eonabl Se the rates, fares and charges, which must be just and rea- 
. md there is no express provision for many things essential to 
vision eer Tegulation of rates. It seems evident that immediate pro- 

Would be necessary for a system of accounting, statistical 
» and reports. Since under the law the same rules for the 





determination of reasonableness of rates would be applicable as 
in the case of other public utilities, valuation of the carriers’ proper- 
ties would be necessary. As a corollary to the jurisdiction over 
rates, it would seem proper to give the Commission jurisdiction over 
the capitalization of air carriers, to the end that they may have a 
sound financial basis and shall not overload themselves with indebted- 
ness. While provision is made for certificates authorizing operation 
there is no provision covering abandonment or discontinuance of 
operation. Hearings upon application for certificates are inferentially 
but not specifically required. 


It seems necessary to reach the conclusion that when the time 
is appropriate for legislation looking to adequate control of interstate 
commerce by air carriers, it should be more comprehensive than is 
proposed in H. R. 4286; and if the Commission is to be charged with 
the duty of such regulation, it is believed that consideration should 
be given to enacting the provisions as an amendment, or as amend- 
ments, to the interstate commerce act in order that many of the 
details of administration now applicable to common carrier regulation 
may more readily be made available in the regulation of air carriers. 
It is to be remembered that the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act are applicable only to common carriers subject to that act, and 
it would be consistent with past legislation for the regulation of 
interstate commerce at the appropriate time to extend the present act 
to cover air carriers, and to include such special provisions as are 
found necessary from time to time for the regulation of air carriers 
operated in interstate commerce. 


If we are to exercise jurisdiction over interstate commerce by 
air carriers, provision should be made to permit us to meet new 
situations through changes in our organization to properly handle 
the work. In this connection attention is respectfully directed to the 
recommendation in our last annual report for an amendment to sec- 
tion 17 of the interstate commerce act authorizing us to delegate the 
performance of certain duties to individual commissioners or to 
boards of employes subject to the right of appeal to the Commission. 
That suggested amendment to section 17 has been embraced in a 
bill introduced by Representative Summers as H. R. 3 in the present 
Congress. 

Young Outlines Views 


Secretary Young’s comment on the Cable bill follows: 


Scheduled air transportation in a comprehensive way in the United 
States, conducted by private enterprise, has been in operation less 
than three years. Until the last few months the major portion of 
such transportation has been concerned with transporting mail. 

During that period definite plans for extensive passenger serv- 
ice have, of course, been developed. It is only during the past year, 
however, that such services have been undertaken in a substantial 
way. Therefore, it may properly be said that the scheduled air trans- 
portation of passengers and merchandise is a new enterprise in the 
United States, from the economic point of view. 

The air mail phase of air transportation is now under the direct 
control of the Post Office Department. Under congressional authority, 
that department determines the schedules over given routes, and the 
service to be rendered. Likewise, it exercises control over the .con- 
tract routes of the air transport operators, and is empowered to 
modify such rates and schedules for contract renewal purposes. Un- 
der the existing arrangements, therefore, the federal government has 
complete jurisdiction in the premises. 

It is in order to assume that in due course passenger service will 
parallel, or be combined with, the major portion of existing air mail 
routes, and that such services will also be operated over numerous 
other routes. However, different types of aircraft will be employed 
than are now used in the transportation of mail; also the organiza- 
tions now engaged in the transportation of passengers will continue 
to improve their services, by adding larger, more comfortable, and 
more expensive equipment. This, together with the limited experience 
in present operating costs of equipment especially designed for the 
transportation of passengers and merchandise, makes it quite im- 
possible for such operators to intelligently determine proper fares 
and tariffs. 

As an illustration in the premises, the following experience of 
one air transport organization is cited: 

When passenger service was inaugurated between two given 
points, the fare was fixed at $90. Later for the purpose of attracting 
additional business, without respect to the actual operating costs 
involved, it was reduced to $75, later and for a similar reason it 
was reduced to $60, and again to $40. Subsequently it was advanced to 
the former figure of $60, at which it is thought it now remains. 

As indicated, the reductions were not premised solely upon op- 
erating costs; the apparent effort being to produce larger gross 
returns by an increased volume of traffic, for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at consistent conclusions concerning the economic factors involved. 
The case may be regarded as typical, and obviously indicates that 
it is more or less a “cut and try” proposition, until further ex- 
perience dictates the necessities in the premises. 

The same may be said concerning schedule maintenance. They 
will need to be flexible, within certain limitations, until certain de- 
velopments, both in instruments and aircraft equipment, have been 
given practical application in scheduled operation of passenber serv- 
ices. 

In addition to the foregoing, the air transportation companies 
engaged in passenger traffic have not for similar reasons been able to 
determine the extent of the ground facilities which will need to 
be provided—such as transportation to and from airports, accommoda- 
tions at airports, insurance, etc., and the necessary expenses incident 
thereto, which will be reflected in the operating charges. Nor have 
they been able to determine such items as depreciation, replace- 
ment and maintenance. 

The situation seems to offer the suggestion that there is not 
sufficient experience in the essential economic factors to permit, at 
the present time, a determination of control and regulation of rates 
and schedules in air transportation, other than that which is already 
accomplished through the post office department. 
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There is a fundamental difference between surface transportation, 
interstate in character, and air transportation, which could properly 
be considered in connection with the proposed legislation. Air trans- 
portation organizations have no rights of eminent domain in the 
establishment of routes, nor of condemnation in the acquisition of 
terminals. They operate over airways through the navigable air 
space, in a manner comparable to water craft on the high seas. The 
airways which they use are established and maintained by the federal 
government, which promulgates the necessary regulations involved. 
In this connection, the following is quoted from section 5, paragraph 
e, of the air commerce act of 1926: ‘‘The secretary of commerce shall 
grant no exclusive right for the use of any civil airway, airport, 
emergency landing field, or other air navigation facility under his 
jurisdiction.”’ 

It is suggested that further regulatory legislation dealing with 
the transportation phase of civil aeronautics is not in order at the 
present time, and that the passage of the proposed legislation, re- 
ferred to herein, and of a similar character, would in all probability 
serve only to retard the orderly progress and development of sched- 
uled air transportation in a comprehensive way. 


NEW AIRWAY MAPS 


Three new strip maps covering the airways between Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Los Angeles, California, have just become 
available, it is announced by the aeronautics branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Aairway Map No. 132 covers the route 
from Los Angeles to Las Vegas; No. 133, from Las Vegas to 
Milford, and No. 134, from Milford to Salt Lake City. These 
strip maps show commercial and municipal airports, Depart- 
ment of Commerce intermediate fields, flashing beasons, revolv- 
ing beacons, railways, highways, transmission lines, population 
centers, elevations, and compass bearings in both directions. 

It was explained by officials of the aeronautics branch that 
these “strip maps” are published on a scale of 1 to 500,000—or 
about 8 miles to the inch; that each map covers a strip of ter- 
rain 80 miles in width and 200 to 400 miles in length; and that 
the maps are 11 inches wide by 24 to 48 inches long—making a 
convenient form and size to be folded and used by aircraft 
pilots. They are printed in color, the better to express such 
various features as streams, mountains, flight courses, and mag- 
netic variations. 

Department of Commerce airway maps may be obtained 
from the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington. 


AIR MAIL TO ARCTIC 


Posts and villages in the arctic north, such as Herschel 
Island at the mouth of the McKenzie River, which have here- 
tofore been shut off from the outside world practically the 
entire winter, will have, it is asserted, a regular air mail service 
throughout the winter period, according to Consul G. C. Wood, 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, Canada, in a report made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 

The distance between Edmonton, Alberta, and the extreme 
northern posts, approximately 2,000 miles, will be cared for by 
an alternate monthly service, while points between will have 
a weekly or monthly service, according to location and distance. 

The rate between the maximum points will be approxi- 
mately $1 per pound, with lower rates at points less distant. 

The alternate monthly departure dates from Edmonton, are 
reported as being November 26, January 21, and March 25. 


WATERWAY ESSENTIALS 


(Wall Street Journal) 


At last it begins to appear that public discussion of water- 
way development is approaching the heart of the question as 
it never has before. Perhaps President Hoover deserves the 
credit for bringing this endless debate nearer the issues, even 
though his utterances have, for the most part, touched upon the 
general and popular aspects of waterways rather than the fun- 
damental problems they raise. 

One welcome manifestation of a highly desirable not to 
say indispensable willingness to get at the facts still buried 
under easy catchwords is contributed through the United States 
Daily by Governor Bibb Graves of Alabama. In an article which 
otherwise appears to accept the almost universal assumption 
that water transportation is always and everywhere relatively 
= absolutely cheap, Governor Graves raises these salient 
points: 


, Our ends are to provide actual transportation—not potential freight 
rates. 

It would violate the principles of common honesty for our govern- 
ment to spend its tax-gathered funds, contributed in large part by the 
railroads, on projects to force those roads to render service for less 
than it is worth and thus further force those roads to pocket the loss 
or to ‘“‘pass the buck’’ to some other helpless part of the public. 

The conscience of the country forbids such destruction, and may 
be depended upon through its Congress and Commission to make rates 
and classifications fitted to new conditions that will make rail, truck, 
barge, aero and every other kind of transport complementary rather 
than competitive. 


So far as it goes this is a correct outline of the problem 
which the clamor for waterways presents and it need not be 
emphasized that Governor Graves has given Congress and the 
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Commerce Commission a large order. From another quar 

comes a further intimation that the difficulties inherent jp m ra 
ing every town and village in the United States a seaport a 
beginning to be realized even by the most ardent supporters 
a huge system of government-created canals and canalized 
rivers. General Ashburn, chairman of the Inland Waterway 
Corporation, which enjoys the use of capital funds from rb 
United States Treasury, has recently told the Mississippi Vaj} : 
Association that: ey 


What we are steadily working forward to is a structure of io; 
rates giving to everyone in the interior the same savings in cent ~ 
100 pounds of freight carried as is enjoyed by those cities or onan per 
ties fortunately located on a water “right of way.” Until the nod 
structure of the United States is so adjusted, the people who — 
been taxed to create these navigable streams will continue to ane 
under widely divergent freight rates. er 


This is perhaps a little indefinite, but “persons in the jp. 
terior” by the million do business far away from any conceiy. 
able water navigation. If they are to be placed on a rate parity 
with those along navigable waters the railroad or the highway 
truck will have to be brought into the equation and equalizeq 
with the motor barge running on a free right of way. 

This, again, is a large order. As General Ashburn implies 
it is one in which taxpayers everywhere are bound sooner or 
later to take a keen interest. 


WATERWAY ADVOCATES SEE HOOVER 


The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


A delegation headed by Rufus C. Dawes, of Chicago, presi. 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Association, called on President 
Hoover this week to assure the President that the Mississippi 
Valley supported his plans for inland waterway development. 
It was understood that the President assured his callers that 
he favored deeper channels for effective barge line operations, 
The President’s callers also obtained the impre§sion that the 
government would not dispose of its brage lines until that 
“experiment” had been completed, although it was expected 
that eventually the government would get out of the barge line 
business. It was understood that the President was advised as 
to apprehension on the part of Mississippi Valley interests that 
interests unfriendly to river navigation might acquire control 
of the barge line operated by the government. It was urged 
that the government should not relinquish control of the line 
until it had been placed on a profitable basis. It was indicated 
that interests friendly to waterway transportation planned to 
acquire the government line when adequate channels were 
provided. 

Representative Dickinson, of Iowa, urged the President to 
select someone from the Mississippi Valley country as successor 
to the late Secretary of War Good—one who would have first- 
hand knowledge of the waterway development program and the 
needs of the middle west with respect to waterways. 


RIVER AND HARBOR WORK 


The amount required to be appropriated for completion of 
river and harbor projects is $216,444,110 and for flood-control 
projects, $291,660,100, according to the annual report of the Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army. 

The number of separate authorized projects in force is 930. 
For improvement of rivers and harbors in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, a total of $50,156,454.84 was expended, according 
to the report. This total was divided as follows: New York, 
$30,729,747.14; maintenance, $18,092,910.31; and surveys, $1,333, 
797.39. ; 

It is estimated that $55,000,000 can be profitably expended in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, divided as follows: Seacoast 
harbors and channels, $18,970,510; lake harbors and channels, 
$4,685,400; intracoastal canals and other internal waterways, 
$13,096,051; Mississippi River system, $20,812,760; surveys, 
$2,500,000; examinations, etc., $445,000; departmental service, 
$205,930; and river and harbor board expense, $150,000. 


TWIN CITY LOCK AND DAM 

Acting Secretary of War Hurley has approved an allotment 
of $500,000 for the Twin City lock and dam on the Mississipp! 
River at St. Paul, Minn. This is in addition to a recent _— 
ment of $800,000 for the reconstruction of the dam that collapse 
August 19, 1929. The latest allotment will be used for the con- 
struction of the first of the two locks contemplated for the 
project. 


FOREIGN-TRADE ZONE BILL 
Senator Jones, of Washington, chairman of the Senat ~ 
merce committee, has introduced S. 2356, a bill to provide > 
the establishment, operation and maintenance of foreign-trit 
zones in ports of entry of the United States, to encourage a 
expedite foreign commerce. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





SPLIT DELIVERY REPORT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board December 4 adopted substantially the 
report of its bureau of regulation condemning the split-delivery 
practice of intercoastal steamship lines. The board entered an 
order in No. 45, Associated Jobbers and Manufacturers of Los 
Angeles VS. American-Hawaiian Steamship Company et al., re- 
quiring the respondents, on or before thirty days from December 
i to adjust their rates and charges to reflect adequately the 
“sypstantial additional service performed and expense incurred 
py them in split delivering carload shipments from the Atlantic 
cast at two or more Pacific coast ports over their service and 
expense in delivering similar carload shipments solid at one 
Pacific coast port.” 

The board found that, for the future, the according by 
respondents to carload shipments from the Atlantic coast that 
were split delivered at two or more Pacific coast ports the same 
rates and/or charges as were assessed-on similar carload ship- 
ments from the Atlantic coast delivered solid at one Pacific port 
would constitute undue and unreasonable preference and preju- 
lice as between persons and descriptions of traffic in violation 
of section 16 of the shipping act, 1916. 

The report of the bureau of regulation was summarized in 
The Traffic World of July 6, p. 48. 


OVERSEAS FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Few developments of importance have occurred in the full 
cargo markets in the last week. Traffic continues on an ab- 
normally low level, with a surplus of vessels that charterers 
can obtain on a distress basis if necessary. The volume of 
business moving on regular liners has increased to some extent, 
but without absorbing all available space and without effect on 
full cargo vessels. 

No last minute rush was experienced at Montreal, but the 
prt is crowded with grain that will be ready for an early 
spring movement. 

Some activity has been noted in the coal trade. A British 
vessel has been fixed from Baltimore to Italy at $2.35 a ton for 
December loading and other business is indicated on this route 
at $2.25 to $2.85 a ton. An inquiry is reported for a vessel from 
Hampton Roads to the River Plate about the end of December 
at $3.20 a ton, but no other fixtures are in sight. 

The West Indies time charter trade is taking only a limited 
lumber of vessels and those fixed have been obliged to accept 
low rates. Time charterers in general trades are having little 
lificulty in covering their requirements. 

The North German Lloyd has decided to expand its freight 
service after January, 1930, by increasing the number of sail- 
ings and the freight capacity of ships. The company will place 
eleven vessels in commission on the Bremerhaven-New York 
route in January, eight in February and ten in March. Express 
freight will be carried by the Bremen, the Europa and the 
Columbus. The service from Bremen to Philadelphia, Balti- 
nore, Norfolk and Newport News will be divided into two 
toutes, One serving only Philadelphia and touching at New 
York going and coming, and the other touching New York only 
on the westward trip. 

In view of the growing importance of Belfast as a port of 
call, the Cunard Line has arranged a regular monthly service 
between New York and that city, commencing with the sailing 
of the Caronia from New York, March 15, and the Samaria from 
Belfast, May 10, The Franconia, Carinthia, Samaria, Laconia, 
-éronia, Andania and Antonia will all be employed in this serv- 
ice, and during the months of May, June, August and September, 
When the traffic is expected to be heaviest, two sailings per 
month will be maintained from Belfast. 


NEW YORK LIGHTSHIP RELOCATED 
dineattwone Channel Lightship, well-known seamark to trans- 
—a travelers and navigators, located off the entrance to 
ir York Bay, will be moved about December 11 1% miles, 
— and a little easterly) from its present position, ac- 
~ “ing to Commissioner of Lighthouses George R. Putnam, 


Department of Commerce. 


Mr — is done after full consultation with marine interests, 


utnam says, and the new position will have the advantage 





of guiding vessels well to the southward of a bank having a 
least depth of 40 feet, and the advantage also of avoiding change 
of course between the lightship and Ambrose Channel, as the 
new position is in the direction of the axis of the channel. 

For a good part of a century this station was known as 
“Sandy Hook,” but the name of the lightship was changed to 
“Ambrose” in 1908 on the completion of the great new channel 
into New York Harbor. 

The first outside lightship on the coasts of the United States 
was placed off Sandy Hook 106 years ago, in 1823. Six years 
later, however, this vessel was removed to another station, by 
order of Congress, because of the completion of Navesink Light, 
on the highlands nearby. It was soon found, however, that a 
lighthouse on the land was not sufficient for a point so im- 
portant to navigators, and a lightship off Sandy Hook was re- 
stored in 1838; since then it has occupied several different 
positions in this general vicinity. 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


Postmaster-General Brown has certified to the Shipping 
Board routes for ocean mail contracts, together with suggestions 
for new tonnage to be required to be built under the contracts. 
The new tonnage proposed would cost approximately $245,500,- 
000. 

“The speed of the ships required on the several routes 
should be at least equal to that of any ships of foreign registry 
which might be operated in competition with them, and there 
should be such provision for replacement as to keep the vessels 
fully abreast of the most modern ships of foreign lines in the 
same or similar service,’ said Mr. Brown in his letter to the 
Shipping Board. 


The routes certified by the Postmaster-General for ocean 
mail contracts proposed by the Post Office Department, together 
with suggestions for new tonnage, follow: 


— generally to begin on or before six months after date of 
award. 

New York to Cherbourg and Southampton (weekly service, five 
days each way.) Three Class 1 ships of not less than 28 knots and 
45,000 tons, at an approximate cost of $90,000,000. One to be built 
within two and one-half years, one within three years, and one 
within six years of award of contract. (Service may be deferred 
until first is built, or service with one or more Class 2 vessels may 
begin at any time within two years.) 

New York to Plymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg (weekly service, 
seven and one-half days each way; until new ships available, nine 
and one-half days to Hamburg). Four Class 2 ships of not less 
than 20 knots and 20,000 tons, at an approximate cost of $32,000,000. 
One to be built within two and one-half years, one within four years, 
one within six years and one within eight years of award of contract. 

New York to Plymouth (weckly service, seven days each way; 
until new ships available, eight and one-half to nine days). Four 
Class 3 ships of not less than 18 knots and 12,000 tons, at an approxi- 
mate cost of $16,000,000. One to be .built within five years, one 
within six years, one within seven years, and one within eight years 
of award of contract. 

New York to Valparaiso (Grace), (weekly service, eighteen days 
each way; until new ships available, twenty days). One Class 3 ship 
$f pet ee than 18 knots and 10,000 tons, at an approximate cost of 

Tacoma to Valparaiso (North Pacific) (bi-weekly service). One 
Class 3 ship of not less than 18 knots and 10,000 tons at an approxi- 
mate cost of $4,000,000. 

San Francisco to Puerto Colombia (Panama mail) (weekly service, 
twenty-one days). Two Class 3 ships of not less than 18 Knots and 
10,000 tons, at an approximate cost of $8,000,000. 

Baltimore to Hamburg (weekly service, twelve days). This line 
may be operated by five new reconstructed ships of not less than 
16 knots speed, costing not less than $7,500,000. Two Class 3 ships, 
within six years, $8,000,000. 

New York to Limon (weekly service, ten days; until new ships 
available, twelve days). Four Class 4 ships of not less than 16 knots 
and 8,000 tons, at an approximate cost of $12,000,000. Two to be built 
within two years, two within four years. 

New Orleans to Puerto Colombia (weekly service, four days; until 
new ships available, six days). Two Class 4 ships of not less than 
16 knots and 8,000 tons, at an approximate cost of $6,000,000. 

San Francisco to Corinto (by-weekly service, seven days; until 
new ships available, ten days). Two Class 4 ships of not less than 
16 knots and 8,000 tons, at an approximate cost of $6,000,000. To be 
built within three years. 

New York to Puerto Colombia (weekly service, five days; until 
new ships available, nine days). Three Class 4 ships of not less 
than 16 knots and 7,000 tons, at an approximate cost of $9,000,000. 
To be built within three years. 

New Orleans to Bahia Blanca (bi-weekly service, eighteen days; 
until new ships available, twenty-five days). Four Class 5 ships of 
not less than 13 knots and 7,000 tons, at an approximate cost of 
$8,000,000. One to be built within three years, one within four years, 
one within five years, and one within seven years. 

New Orleans to Spanish and Portuguese ports (twenty trips 
yearly, fourteen days; until new ships available, eighteen trips 
yearly, eighteen days). Three Class 5 ships of not less than 13 knots 
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and 7,000 tons, at an approximate cost of $6,000,000. 
within three years, one within five years and one within seven years. 

San Francisco to Manila (direct) (bi-weekly service, eighteen days; 
until new ships available, twenty-four days). Should be required to 
build one Class 2 ship of not less than 20 knots and 16,000 tons, at 
an approximate cost of $8,000,000. To be built within three years. 
Service can be operated with Class 5 ships as at present until new 
ships are ready. Should the contractor on Route 24 be the successful 
bidder on this route, he would have two additional new Class 2 ships 
of 20 knots, at an approximate cost of $16,000,000. 

New York to Batoum and Odessa (weekly service, thirty days; 
until new ships available, thirty-four days). Two Class 5 ships of 
not less than fourteen knots and 7,000 tons, at approximate cost of 
$5,000,000. This is a proposed extension of service on Route 5 to cover 
additional Black Sea ports. The contractor is now building four ships 
of Class 5 and may be required to build four more if the service 
warrants. 


Though it was stated at the Shipping Board that Chairman 
O’Connor had not authorized any statement with respect to 
Postmaster-General Brown’s suggestions for new ships under 
ocean mail contracts, it was indicated that board members took 
the position that the merchant marine could be injured by 
requiring too many ships to be built within a comparatively 
short time. Chairman O’Connor was represented in several 
newspaper reports as having said, in effect, that the board 
should proceed cautiously in the matter of granting loans from 
the $250,000,000 ship construction loan fund. 

According to information obtained at the board, members feel 
that the board has a great responsibility in seeing that the mer- 
chant marine is placed on a sound foundation and that the begin- 
ning that has been made through the sale of government lines to 
private capital should not be interfered with by shipbuilding 
requirements not in consonance with sound business policy. For 
example, it is pointed out, the United States Lines, Inc., operator 
of the Leviathan and other transatlantic passenger and cargo- 
passenger ships purchased from the board, might be wrecked 
if it were required to assume large obligations at one sweep 
for new ships. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


Summaries of ocean agreements approved by the Shipping 
Board December 4, under section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, 
follows: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation with Yankee Line: Arrangement 
for through shipments from Pacific coast ports to Hamburg and 
Bremen, with transhipment at Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more or Hampton Roads. Through rates, which are to be based on 
direct line rates, and transhipping charges are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines. Arrangement is subject to minimum pro- 
portion of $5 per net ton to each carrier. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with The Export Steamship 
Corporation: Covers shipments of canned goods and dried fruit from 
Pacific coast ports to designated Mediterranean ports upon combina- 
tion of local rates of the participating carriers plus cost of transfer 
at the port of New York. Arrangement is subject to minimum bill of 
lading charge of $15 to Alexandria, Constantinople, Piraeus, Salonica 
and Malta, and $20 to Beirut, Haifa, Jaffa and Tripoli, of which $5 
is to accrue to Luckenbach, which is to absorb cost of transship- 
ment. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Fabre Line: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipments from Pacific coast ports to 
specified east Mediterranean ports on combination of local rates of 
the two lines, plus cost of transhipment at New York. Arrange- 
ment is subject to minimum bill of lading charge of $15 on shipments 
to Algiers, Oran, Tunis, Alexandria, Constantinople, Smyrna, Piraeus 
and Salonica, and $20 to Beirut, Haifa, Jaffa and Tripoli, of which 
Luckenbach is to receive $5 and pay cost of transhipment. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Kingsley Navigation Company, Ltd.: 
Arrangement covering through shipments from British Columbia ports 
to Gulf ports, with transhipment at San Francisco. Through rates 
are to be same eastbound rates of Gulf Intercoastal Conference and 
are to be apportioned one-third to Kingsley and two-thirds to Red- 
wood. When shipments aggregate 50 tons or more Kingsley vessels 
are to deliver at Redwood pier, and state toll is to be absorbed 
equally by the lines. When shipments aggregate less than 50 tons 
Kingsley is to absorb inward tolls and Redwood outward tolls, while 
drayage charges are to be absorbed in equal proportion. 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Panama Pacific Line: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipments of rice from Pacific coast 
ports to Porto Rico via New York. Through rates, which are to be 
based on direct line rates, and cost of transfer at New York are to 
be apportioned between the lines on the basis of 55% to Panama 
Pacific and 45% to Bull Insular. 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Panama Pacific Line: Arrangement 
for through shipments of canned goods, dried fruit and beans from 
Pacific coast ports to Porto Rico, with transhipment at New York. 
Through rates and transhipment charges are to be apportioned 60% 
to Panama Pacific and 40% to Bulli Insular. Through rates are to 
be based on direct line rates. 

The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company, Inc., with Cal- 
mar Steamship Corporation: Covers through shipments of canned 
goods from Porto Rico to Pacific coast ports via New York. Through 
rate on quantities of 50 tons or more is to be 76c per 100 pounds, 
which is to be apportioned 30c to New York & Porto Rico and 40c 
to Calmar, the remaining 6c to cover cost of transfer at New York. 
When shipments aggregate less than 50 tons the through rate is to 
be 85c, of which 15c is required to cover cost of transferring ship- 
ments, while the remainder is apportioned between the lines on the 
same basis as on the larger shipments. 

United States Lines Operations, Inc. (United States Lines), with 
the Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd., and White Star Line: Pro- 
posed modification of two agreements providing for establishment and 
maintenance of uniform rates on shipments of specie, bullion, bonds 
and platinum and on general cargo, respectively, from Southampton 
to New York. The purpose of the modification is to record the United 
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tion Company: Arrangement for through movement of shove 
from Australia and New Zealand to north Atlantic ports of ‘call 
Calmar, with transhipment at San Francisco. Through rates me = 
be based on direct line rates and apportioned equally betwee — 
lines, subject to minimum proportion of $8 per ton weight or ong 
urement to the Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Company; cost of , 
shipment to be absorbed by the lines in equal proportion. _ 

The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company and Ameri 
Hawaiian Steamship Company: Through billing arrangement cover. 
ing shipments of canned goods, dried fruit and beans from Pa if 
coast ports to Porto Rico. Through rates, which are to be based : 
direct line rates, and transhipment charges at New York are to be 
apportioned 60% to American-Hawaiian and 40% to New York : 
Porto Rico. Arrangement is subject to minimum bill of lading charee 
of $6; $2.50 to accrue to New York & Porto Rico and $3.50 to law 
ican-Hawaiian, which absorbs cost of transhipment. ‘ 

The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company with Calmar 
Steamship Corporation: Covers through shipments of canned goods 
dried fruit and beans from Pacific coast ports to principal ports of 
call in Dominican Republic, with transhipment at New York. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates which are 20c per 10) 
pounds higher than direct line rates to Porto Rico plus tonnage and 
wharfage fee of $1.40 per 1,000 kilos. Calmar Steamship Corpora- 
tion’s proportion under the agreement is to be 60% of the through 
rate to Porto Rico, the remainder to accrue to the New York & Porto 
Rico Line. Transfer charges at New York are to be assumed by 
the lines on the basis of 60% by Calmar and 40% by New York & 
Porto Rico. Arrangement is subject to minimum bill of lading charge 
of $7.30 to be apportioned $3.80 to the on-carrying line and $3.50 to 
the intercoastal carrier, which absorbs cost of transhipment, 


SHIPPING BOARD REPORT 


That purchasers of Shipping Board lines should enjoy the 
benefits of compensation under ocean mail contracts apparently 
is the position taken by the board in its thirteenth annual report 
to Congress. 

In a review of the mail contract situation the board indi- 
cates that it believes Congress intended that purchasers of 
Shipping Board lines should be awarded ocean mail contracts. 

The board points out that Title IV of the Jones-White mer- 
chant marine act of 1928 provides that contracts shall be 
awarded “to the lowest bidder who, in the judgment of the Post- 
master General, possesses such qualifications as to insure proper 
performance of the mail service under the contract.” It then 
says that in the original planning of Shipping Board lines, it 
took care not to establish a government service where the trade 
was already adequately served by an American flag line, and 
adds: 


The absence on any particular route of an American-flag service 
other than that established and sold by the Shipping Board has not, 
however, prevented American owners of tonnage operating in whole 
or in part under foreign flags from entering bids in competition with 
the services built up by the Shipping Board, the bidder in such cases 
assuming that, if he once secured a contract, he would be able to 
acquire a fleet of vessels eligible to participate in the benefits of 
the merchant marine act, 1928, and, with the aid of the revenue 
received from the government, meet the terms of the contract. This 
situation was brought to a head when the purchaser of the first of 
the Shipping Board lines to be sold after the passage of the deficiency 
appropriation act was underbid by a company operating chiefly foreign- 
flag tonnage in that trade. 

The Shipping Board has every sympathy with the desire of 
American citizens who have previously been operating foreign-flaz 
tonnage to establish services under the American flag. It cannot, 
however, view without concern the granting of a mail contract to 
such a line established in competition with a route which has been 
built up and sold by the Shipping Board. In the terms of sale 
of Shipping Board lines it has been customary to require the pur: 
chaser to guarantee the maintenance of regular service for a perio? 
of years and for the Shipping Board to guarantee that during = 
period it will not se'l directly or indirectly any vessels which can - 
entered into competition with the service sold. In the view > 
Shipping Board, not only is the government under moral obligatio” 
to make available to a company purchasing a Shipping Board - 
the mail revenue already provided for such line by the Jones- Whi 
Act and congressional appropriations, but it would amount ae 
further and more serious breach of faith for the government, hoo 
through one of its agencies, the Shipping Board, has sold a oe 
to proceed through another of its agencies (the authority awa sine 
mail contracts), to create a new and competing service by awar Mid 
to such service the very mail pay which Congress contemplated ——" 
be extended to the purchaser of the Shipping Board line. The one 
eernment must find some way of being consistent with itself anal, 
plan for building up an American merchant marine, so well starié® 
will come to disaster. 

Ship Sales 


Sales up to and including June 30, 1929, reduced the 
fleet to 552 ships, 233 in active operation and 319 in lay-UP. 
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ihe fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, sales were exceptionally 

brisk, according to the report, a total of 266 vessels having been 

ld for approximately $29,000,000. The vessels disposed of 

comprised 11 passenger, 168 cargo, and 3 refrigerator ships, 9 
ers, and 75 miscellaneous vessels. 

The total operating loss of the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
jr the fiscal year, exclusive of the cost of reconditioning and 
operating vessels in the coal trade, was approximately $13,665,- 
yo, as against $16,279,000 for the fiscal year 1928. Ten cargo 
sels for the coal trade, as required by act of Congress, were 
conditioned at a cost of about $500,000, and, in the fiscal year, 
3 yoyages to Mediterranean ports and one voyage to South 
ymerica were completed, at a net cost of approximately $270,000, 
scording to the report. 

Recommendations 
The board submitted the following recommendations to 
Congress - 


The shipping act of 1916 provides that the Shipping Board in its 
anual report shall make such recommendations to Congress as it be- 
jeves would be of value to the American merchant marine. The 
allowing recommendations, some of which have been submitted be- 
fre, are laid before Congress for consideration in connection with 
ther measures undertaken in the interests of American shipping. 
' Changes should be made in the present laws relating to the 
jivision of damages in cases of collisions of vessels at sea, to con- 
@rm to the proposals of the International Marine Convention of 
1910, These aia should be brought about by legislation rather 
than by treaty. 

Recommendation is made that legislation looking to the adoption 
{the Hague rules, substantially as provided in H. R. 3830, should 
ne enacted at an early date. 

The International Convention for Safety of Life at Sea, signed 
i) London on May 31, 1929, by delegates from 18 governments, 
including the government of the United States, should be ratified 
and given full effect by Congress. 

Provisions should be made for tax exemption on American vessels 
erating in foreign trade, including a provision whereby deduc- 
tions shall be allowed from taxable incomes derived from operating 
profits to the extent that such profits are devoted to new ship con- 
struction in American yards. 

Legislation should be enacted looking to the transfer to privately 
wned American shipping interests of the peace-time business now 
handed by army and navy transports and by the vessels owned and 
chartered by the Panama Railroad Steamship Line. 

Funds should be appropriated to carry into effect the act of 
Congress approved February 28, 1925, providing for the creation 
of a naval reserve. 7 

Some form of government aid should be provided for American 
cargo ships not benefited by mail contracts, in order to lower the 
erating differential which now handicaps these vessels in com- 
pting with ships owned and operated by foreigners. 

Proposals have frequently been made to establish ‘‘free ports,” 
ox foreign-trade zones, in ports of the United States, and several 
tills to that end have been introduced in Congress. In view of 
jiferences of opinion as to whether or not the establishment of these 
wnes would benefit American shipping, it might well be considered 
whether their establishment in this country, if sanctioned by Con- 
gress, Should not first be undertaken on a limited scale under direct 
authority of the federal government. 


ace 


Discussing generally the merchant marine situation, the 
board said: 

It has been a year of gratifying progress for the American 

merchant marine. Our people are manifesting increased interest in 
matters relating to the sea and American capital is becoming more 
available for maritime investments. The government fleet is rapidly 
ving transferred to private American ownership, until the greater 
part of it is now in private hands. New ships are being planned 
‘r early construction. Our trade with foreign nations continues 
0 show phenomental growth. 
_ The Shipping Board, directed and supported in its efforts by 
Congress, has solved many of the problems which in former years 
wnfronted the American merchant marine. Some of the problems 
hat remain for solution are serious and pressing, although not 
insoluble, .They continue to receive the earnest consideration of the 
board, acting in cooperation with other departments of the govern- 
ment and with the country’s private shipping interests. 


PANAMA CANAL REPORT 


There is no justification at present for reduction of Panama 
Canal tolls, according to the report of Governor H. Burgess, of 
the Panama Canal, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 

“The Panama Canal has gone through another successful 
year of operation and has prospects of continued success if it 
shall continue to be managed under the same general principles 
a have been applied during its nearly 15 years of service,” says 
the report. “Considering the capital invested and accumulated 
terest on the investment, the present total capital liability is 
‘uch that the canal is not yet earning the annual interest charge 
‘4 Der cent, the current borrowing rate of the Treasury of the 
hited States. For this reason and others, including the neces- 
” of extensive additional expenditures in order to bring the 
“ to its highest efficiency, it would appear that at present 
‘ere is no justification for reduction in the rates of tolls.” 

, Cargo carried through the canal in the fiscal year 1929 ag- 
a 30,663,006 tons, a gain of. 1,032,297 tons, or 3.48 per 
= over the previous record set in the fiscal year 1928. Tolls 
— to $27,127,376 (commercial transits), as compared 
Md $26,944,499 in 1928. The number of commercial transits 


"4s 6,413, as compared with 6,456 in the fiscal year 1928. 
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Plans under way for providing for a greater future traffic 
are outlined in the report. 

The net income from tolls and other miscellaneous receipts 
known as “canal revenue” was $17,729,775 for the fiscal year 
1929, as compared with $18,224,844 for the fiscal year 1928. 

The gross operating revenue of the Panama Railroad Steam- 
ship Company for the fiscal year 1929 was $2,137,267.83, and the 
gross operating expenses, $2,090,411.45, leaving a net revenue 
of $46,856.38, according to the report. The net revenue was a 
decrease of $54,657.02 as compared with the fiscal year 1928. 
The tonnage carried totaled 253,682 tons, as compared with 
247,068 tons the preceding year. : 

With respect to agitation for reduction of tolls and earn- 
ings of the canal, the following appears in the report: 


It is alleged that the canal is earning a handsome monetary re- 
turn on the investment, and it is pertinent to examine whether this 
is the case. The form of financial] statement in use, which was not 
devised by the canal administration, is susceptible of misinterpreta- 
tion. The financial statements have wholly disregarded interest dur- 
ing the construction and development periods, as well as the excess 
cost of operation over earnings for the earlier years, and have 
considered a division of the construction cost between the so-called 
commercial and defense investments. This division gives the ‘“‘com- 
mercial capital investment” at $273,273,818.51 and the ‘“‘national de- 
fense capital investment” at $113,127,337.73, or a total of $386,401,156.26. 

This form of financial statement for the purpose of determining 
the commercial return from the investment is misleading, in that 
it disregards almost half of the investment. Taking the so-called 
commercial capital investment as mentioned above, there is, of 
course, a satisfactory rate of interest being earned, but on the true 
investment the commercial earnings are approximately 3 per cent 
only. At the current borrowing rate for the treasury, which is 
— 4 per cent, the canal is not yet earning the annual interest 
charge. 

It is to be noted that the present toll rates were fixed by the 
Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, and the President’s procla- 
mation of November 13 of that year. The rates have not been in- 
creased to conform to the reduced purchasing power of the dollar, 
whereas costs of operation and maintenance and (presumably) ocean 
freight rates have increased in conformity to the reduced dollar. 
It may therefore be stated that in effect the tolls have actually 
been reduced by about 40 per cent since the canal was opened 
to commerce. It may be here stated, as of interest in this con- 
nection, that the tolls collected at the Suez Canal, which were 
revised downward on January 1, 1929, exceed even now those of 
the Panama Canal approximately 33 per cent for loaded vessels and 


approximately 21 per cent for vessels in ballast, in spite of the fact 


that the older canal cost less than one-third the sum invested in the 
American canal. 

The agitation for lower rates has come entirely from United 
States operators of vessels and representations have been made that 
lower tolls would be an aid to American shipping. For the calen- 
dar year 1928 foreign ships paid 54.8 per cent of the tolls collected 
by the Panama Canal, non-coastwise United States ships 12.6 per 
cent, and intercoastal vessels of the United States 32.6 per cent. 
A lowering of the canal tolls below the value of the service ren- 
dered should be considered in the nature of a subsidy to shipping, 
and each million dollars of tolls reduction would represent a sub- 
sidy of $548,000 to foreign shipping, of $326,000 to United States 
shipping not in competition with foreign shipping, and of only 
$126,000 to those ships of the United States which are in competi- 
tion with foreign flags. It is seen that as far as United States 
shipping is concerned the greatest reduction would be to vessels 
engaged in the intercoastal trade of the United States. These ves- 
sels are protected against competition by foreign lines and their 
competition is with the railroads of the United States. As a mat- 
ter of national policy the effect of lower canal tolls on the railroads 
should be given careful consideration. 





BULL BUYS SHIPS 


The Shipping Board has authorized the sale of the Cape 
Henry to the A. H. Bull Steamship Company for $81,000 cash. 
The purchaser plans to operate the vessel either in its regular 
line between New York and Porto Rico, or between Baltimore 
and Gulf ports. The vessel is a steel cargo steamer of 7,371 
deadweight tons, equipped with reciprocating engines and 
Scotch coal-burning boilers and is designed to steam at 10 knots. 
It has been in lay-up at Norfolk since October, 1922. 





NEW JERSEY LIGHTERAGE CASE 


Representative Cellar, of New York, in a letter to John H. 
Ruston, president of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, has offered his services to the chamber and the people of 
Brooklyn in opposition “before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the petition filed by the state of New Jersey calling 
for the abolition of free lighterage in the port of New York.” 

“The proposal,” said Mr. Cellar in the letter which he had 
reproduced in the Congressional Record of December 4 under 
extension of remarks, “if successful, would mean that if a rail- 
road serving the port of New York should elect to remove the 
freight from the original car and make delivery thereof to 
shipside or other consignee by lighter or truck, instead of switch- 
ing or floating the cars intact, and additional charge would be 
imposed equivalent to the cost of such service by lighter or 
motor truck. This fight to kill ‘free lighterage’ is most im- 
portant. It affects every man, woman and child in Brooklyn and 
the rest of Long Island. If New Jersey succeeds in her fight, 
most of the food we eat and the clothes we wear would be con- 
siderably increased in price.” 
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Intercoastal Competition 


Twelfth of a Series of Articles Written for The Traffic World by Lewis C. Sorrell, Professor o 
Transportation, University of Chicago 


EFORE the gold rush of 1849, traffic between the 
coasts was confined to an occasional sailing vessel. 
The rush to California not only increased the clipper 
ship traffic via the Horn, but also gave an impetus to the 
Panama route. The Panama Railroad was opened in 1855 
and became a part of the most important intercoastal route 
prior to the completion of the Union Pacific-Central Pacific 
Railroad in 1869. Thereafter, traffic via the Panama route 
suffered a decline, due in part to the competition of the con- 
tinental railroads and in part to canal construction interfer- 
ence during French possession in the eighties and again after 
1904. Transcontinental railroad construction in the United 
States and Dominion of Canada continued in the seventies, 
eighties, and nineties. The Sunset-Gulf route was opened in 
1883, the Santa Fe reached Los Angeles in 1885 and Chicago 
in 1888, the Northern Pacific entered Portland in 1883, the 
Canadian Pacific pushed through to the coast in 1887, and 
the Great Northern followed in 1893. The American Ha- 
waiian Steamship Company, operating sailing vessels via the 
Horn, changed to steam in 1899 and in 1907 shifted to the 
Tehuatepec route, which, between New York and San 
Francisco, is some 1,000 miles shorter than the Panama 
route. 


The paucity of local traffic in the far west increased the | 


importance of the intercoastal tonnage to the transconti- 
nental railroads and from the very start water competition 
was a serious matter for them. By a system of contracts 
with shippers, somewhat similar to that employed by steam- 
ship companies today, they endeavored to hold the tonnage 
to rails. Furthermore, by the device of subsidizing the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, which alone had the right 
of through billing over the Panama Railroad, the railroads 
acquired the right to name the intercoastal steamship rates 
and were able to keep this competition within bounds.’ This, 
of course, did not bind the American Hawaiian, when that 
company became a competitor via the Tehuantepec route. 
But, viewing the suitation in 1909,* the Interstate Commerce 
Commission thought that an entente existed between the rail- 
roads and the steamship company, by which the latter should 
be allowed to obtain a reasonable amount of traffic from the 
vicinity of New York. Nevertheless, in the various rate 
cases involving trans-continental traffic between 1892 and 
1914, the Commission found, as a matter of fact, that water 
competition was always present in active form. After 1907 
a considerable increase took place in the tonnage moving by 
water between the coasts. In the Nevada rate case, decided 
in 1910,° it was estimated that some 3,000,000 tons of traffic 
reached the Pacific coast terminals by rail, and about 10 per 
cent of that amount by water. In his report on Panama 
Canal traffic and tolls Dr. Emory R. Johnson submitted esti- 
mates of the relative volume of rail and water intercoastal 
traffic, taken from rate cases before the Commission. On 
westbound traffic, railroads were supposed to enjoy about 86 
per cent of the total in 1911 and on eastbound traffic 90-95 
per cent. Before the opening of the canal the railroads 
clearly dominated this traffic, but the water carriers possessed 
a substantial volume of traffic and that volume was 
increasing. 

The canal was opened to traffic August 15, 1914, and 





1A brief account of these methods is given by Stuart Daggett in 
his History of the Southern Pacific, Chapter XIII. 

16.4. C. C. 221, 

39 I. C. C. 288, 360. 

4Johnson, Panama Canal Traffic and Tolls, pp. 54 et seq. 





the volume of water- borne intercoastal tonnage showed a 
heavy increase. In the fiscal year 1916 slides closed the 
canal seven months and all traffic through the canal declined 
Although canal traffic continued to gain between 1917 and 
1921 (fiscal years), the intercoastal tonnage of 1921 was Jes. 
than in 1915. Diversion of intercoastal shipping to more 
profitable war purposes is supposed to account for this, [y 
the latter part of 1921 intercoastal tonnage via water began 
to increase and the increments in 1923 and 1924 were very 
large. In 1920 the volume of cargo handled intercoastal 
through the canal was fourth in importance when compared 
with other trade routes. In 1923 it was easily first in im- 
portance and accounted for 42 per cent of all traffic through 
that waterway. The following table succinctly shows deyel- 
opments between 1922 and 1927.° 


INTERCOASTAL TRAFFIC TROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL, 
1922 TO 1927 


*Tons Inter- 

Fiscal *Total Mineral Dif- coastal, 
Year Tonnage i ference asa% 
Ending Intercoastal From the or of All 
West General Canal 

Coast Cargo Traffic 

55,838 2,463,047 23 

3,494,405 4,704,620 42 

8,524,837 5,089,820 50 

4,832,766 4,882,676 40 

4,860,799 5,381,816 39 

4,392,682 6,469,720 39 


*Expressed in tons of 2,240 pounds. 
Diversion from Rail to Water 


Much interest, of course, centers in the question as to 
how much of this total represents a diversion from rail to 
waterway. It is generally conceded that the railroads could 
not have carried the oil tonnage in any event, and the gen- 
eral cargo, therefore, represents the outside limits of what 
has been lost to the western carriers.* Doubtless further de- 
ductions should be made from these tonnages; but a survey 
of commodities carried eastbound and westbound through 
the canal in any typical month, will show many thousands of 
tons of commodities, that undoubtedly could move all rail to 
destination, if the cheaper water route were not available. It 
appears not improbable that the water carriers have become 
the dominant factor in the intercoastal traffic when measured 
by the volume of tonnage. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce made a study of the transcontinental 
and intercoastal trade of the Pacific Southwest for the cal- 
endar year 1926; and the following table summarizes the re- 
sults of that investigation :’ 


TRANSCONTINENTAL SHIPMENTS INTO AND OUT OF THE 
PACIFIC SOUTHWEST, CALENDAR YEAR 1926—SHORT TONS 


Description —Westbound— —Eastbound— 
of Traffic Rail Water Rail Water, 
Products of agriculture.... 600,520 33,959 3,584,335 281,428 
Animals and products...... 135,268 23,941 213,255 e°934 
Products of mines......... 410,130 146,105 1,323,415 —1,906,28 
Products of forests........ 86,555 46,383 1,653,574 22,029 
Manufactures and miscel- 98 096 
MEU <caccsa cvoucccoas 1,728,218 2,028,271 1,218,910 3,328,096 
ea eT ny 2,960,691 2,278,659 7,983,489 5,610,860 





5Panama Canal Record August 31, 1927, p. 45. riers 

‘This statement is only approximately true. _ Eastern —_ 
probably gained some tonnage that otherwise might have are 
over western railroads from mid-western points. Western = hat 
may have back-hauled to and from the Pacific Coast tra a “ 
otherwise might have given them a long haul to and from => Coast 
some cases, foreign competition might have invaded the Paci a that 
but for the ability of the eastern states producers to ship 
region via the canal. lifornia, 

'The term “Pacific Southwest’ includes the states of ~e 
Nevada, y™. Arizona and New Mexico. Less than carloa 
is omitted. 
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‘The NORTH STAR” 


Here are six more of the Pennsylvania’s 
famous fleet — ‘‘The Limiteds of the 
Freight Service’’— noted for their on 
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guiding cargoes to port safely and on time 


§ DEPENDABLE as that sky- 

beacon for which it was named, 
“The North Star” continues to 
hold the faith of shippers and con- 
signees. They know that this 
Limited of the Pennsylvania 
Freight Service furnishes regular 
on time transportation. | 


The North Star hauls iron and 
steel products, perishables and gen- 
eral merchandise from Pittsburgh 
to Buffalo—serving thousands in 
the United States and Canada who 


get their freight through this 
gateway. 

It also picks up petroleum prod- 
ucts and other freight at Oil City 
and Corry, Pennsylvania—and 
carries this rich cargo into Buffalo 


on time. 

All of the Pennsylvania’s famous 
*“‘Limiteds of the Freight Service” 
are noted for their on time de- 
pendability. Serving 8 out of 10 
of the largest cities in the country, 
they have made themselves the 
favorites of shippers, consignees, 
Industrial Trafic Managers every- 
where. 

The Pennsylvania offers you 
three advantages: 


1. You can find out by a system 
of “passing reports” where your 
shipment is. 

2. You know when it is due to 
arrive. 

3. You have the assurance that it 
will arrive on time. 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


THE YANKEE 
Perishable— Merchandise 


New England and Seaboard Cities 
to Chicago 


THE CHALLENGER 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE INVINCIBLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Cincinnati 


THE EXCELSIOR 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Chicago 


FLYING CLOUD 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Pittsburgh 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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On certain groups of commodities particularly susceptible 
to water competition, the diversion to the waterway has been 
very heavy. In his dissenting opinion in 107 I. C. C. 421, 447, 
Commissioner Esch calls attention to this fact: 


The figures given in the report as to iron and steel articles mov- 
ing from all the groups, A to J, inclusive, to the Pacific coast states, 
show that the rail tonnage was nearly equal to the water tonnage 
in 1921, while in 1922 the water tonnage was more than four times 
that by rail, and in 1923 the water tonnage was about five and one- 
half times the rail tonnage. The figures given in the report as to 
all of the commodities covered by the application show that the rail 
tonnage from all points to the terminals and so-called back-haul 
territory was approximately 18 per cent and the water tonnage 82 
per cent of the total movement in 1923. In our report on the 1921 
application we said that it appeared that somewhere near half of the 
traffic covered by the application was moving by the rail lines. It 
is said that before the war the water lines handled about 10 per 
cent of the Pacific coast traffic. 


Transcontinental Rate Structure 


Members of the traffic guild have long been familiar with 
the characteristics of the transcontinental structure. Only a 
brief resume of developments in the last forty years is neces- 
sary. At the beginning of federal regulation of railroad rates 
there was a tendency toward graduated rates at the eastern 
end of this structure and toward lower rates to coast points 
than to intermediate points in the western section. In the 
nineties a rate war occurred and at its conclusion this rate 
structure appeared with an eastern blanket, and the application 
of the back-haul principle in the adjustment of rates between 
Pacific coast terminals and intermediate points. Lower rates 
to the Pacific coast than to intermountain points caused much 
dissatisfaction among the latter and repeated appeals were 
made to the Commission from 1892 down to the opening of the 
canal. In general, the Commission found that water competi- 
tion was present at the terminals and that this factor justified 
lower rail rates to the coast points than to the intermountain 
cities. When the latter pointed to the eastern blanket and de- 
manded the same method of rate-making be applied to them, 
they were met with the argument that conditions in the east 
were different. These different conditions, of course, were mar- 
ket competition, which has been defined as the “attempt of 
geographically distinct producing centers, each aided by a sep- 
arate group of railroad lines, to sell in a common area of 
consumption.’* For example, New York and Chicago were both 
anxious to sell to the Pacific coast. The Southern Pacific, with 
its combined water-rail route, would be inclined to favor New 
York and the Santa Fe would be favorably disposed toward 
Chicago. Other carriers would favor still other cities. The 
natural result of this competition would be equalization over 
a large territorial area, or blanketing. Such a situation did 
not exist on the Pacific coast. 

This system of rate making met with much opposition. 
Mississippi Valley interests protested against the eastern 
blanket in 1902,° demanding lower rates to the Pacific coast 
than those enjoyed by the Atlantic seaboard. They did not 
succeed. But by far the most constant opposition came from 
the intermountain cities. As a result of Commsision deci- 
sions, the eastern blanket was extended to include Denver, and 
the rigor of the back-haul principle was somewhat relaxed in 
favor of the intermountain cities. In 1911 the Commission lim- 
ited the amount by which rates to intermountain points might 
exceed terminal rates. Nevertheless, down to the opening of 
the canal, this system of eastern blanket and western back-haul 
rates still prevailed generally. 


Opening of the canal stimulated water competition and the 
carriers asked for more relief on traffic subject to water com- 
petition than the Commission had permitted under previous 
decisions, and this was granted." Cessation of water competi- 
tion due to closing of the canal and the diversion of tonnage 
to more profitable routes caused the Commission to order com- 
pliance with the fourth section and the carriers raised the ter- 
minal rates to the level of the intermountain.” This became 
effective March 15, 1918. In 1919 the intermountain points at- 
tempted to force lower rates than those to the Pacific coast. 
The Commission denied this in 1921, pointing to the revival of 
water competition. In the latter part of 1921 the rail carriers 
sought the restoration of fourth section relief on traffic to the 
Pacific coast on commodities most subject to canal competition. 
This, too, was denied by the Commission.“ Again, in 1924, the 
western carriers sought fourth section relief on a smaller num- 
ber of commodities applicable from rate groups D and west. 
This, too, was denied in 1926. Following the adverse decision 
in 1922, the carriers did reduce many rates to the Pacific ports 
and applied the same rates to the intermountain points. .The 
later have, thus, succeeded in holding their gains, but, fearing 





SDaggett, History of the Southern Pacific, p. 275. 

*Business Men’s League of St. Louis vs. Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad, 9 I. C. C. 318. 

1021 I. C. C. 400. 
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that the Commission might in the future grant fourth secti 

relief, they have sought to forestall this possibility by removing 
from that body the power to grant fourth section relief Sena 
of water competition. This strategy was embodied in the euste 
section bills introduced by the late Senator Gooding. To dat 
the combined opposition of Pacific and Atlantic coasts, as “a 
as the midwest, has prevented such legislation. : 

To summarize:* Under the combined influence of Water 
competition and Commission control, in the last forty years : 
system of graded rates in the eastern sector of this rate struc. 
ture, changed to a blanket one, and then returned largely to a 
graded one. In the Pacific section, the former system of back. 
haul rates has changed to a blanket on commodity rates, and to 
a graded system on class rates, with higher class rates pre- 
vailing to the ports than to the intermountain cities. The inter. 
mountain cities have generally succeeded in getting ag Joy 
commodity rates as the ports, and lower class rates from the 
east; but they have not, as yet, succeeded in crystallizing this 
result in legislation. Prior to 1918, the Commission justified 
lower Pacific coast rates than intermountain rates on the basis 
of water competition and the eastern blanket on the basis of 
market competition. Since then, in spite of the greatly ip. 
creased water competition, it denies fourth section relief anq 
evinces a disposition to deny the validity of market competitioy 
as justifying four section departures.” 


Some Effects of Panama Canal Competition and Denial of 
Fourth Section Relief 


The Panama Canal, even with the tolls, permitted water 
carriers to convey goods between the coasts at a considerable 
reduction in cost, and competition among themselves has forced 
them to pass these reductions on to the public in reduced rates. 
Indeed, it has been claimed that, in certain periods, the inter. 
coastal water rates have not been really remunerative to the 
shipping so engaged. The Commission has not permitted the 
rail carriers to meet the rates of the water carriers and recoup 
their losses, if any, by maintaining higher rates to the inter. 
mountain points. Presumably, this has forced the railroads to 
surrender traffic to the water carriers. Faced with this compe- 
tition and the Commission’s attitude, the rail carriers could 
surrender traffic and lose revenue or attempt to keep the traffic 
by lowering rates to the water level. In the latter event they 
must lower rates to the intermediate points, and thus lose 
revenue not only on the coast-to-coast traffic but also on traffic 
to intermountain points. The question, therefore, is, which 
policy occasions the smaller loss. Practically, it appears to be 
a question precisely at what point the rail carriers will meet the 
water competition. It seems to be recognized that, on strictly 
coast-to-coast business, the water carriers have such an advat- 
tage that rail competition is nearly hopeless on many commodi- 
ties. Even from eastern intermediate points, much Pacific 
Coast traffic may flow eastward to the Atlantic seaboard and 
thence by water cheaper than via rail direct. While the inland 
extent of water influence is supposed to be largely confined to 
the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, many instances can be cited of 
movements from the Mississippi Valley over this rail-water 
route. 
The probable effects of these changes may be summarized 
thus: 

(1) The western railroads, extending from Chicago, ap 
pear to have lost a substantial volume of transcontinental traf- 
fic, that ordinarily would move by rail from midwestern and 
even Atlantic seaboard territories. They may have gained some 
local traffic in the far west by serving as back-haul carriers in 
connection with water hauling of tonnage originating at ol 
destined to intermountain territory. Presumably, this back- 
haul traffic would be obtained at the higher local rates goneely 
prevailing in that territory. It appears to be generally accepte 
that they have sustained a let loss in revenues as 4 result. 

(2) Carriers operating between Chicago and the Atlantic 
seaboard have lost their divisions on transcontinental —— 
that formerly moved all rail, but they have gained on —_" 
moving from the interior to the Atlantic seaboard. To 4 
extent that their local rates to the seaboard exceeded the yo 
sions they would have obtained on transcontinental traffic _— 
to the extent that the tonnage hauled locally to Athats 
exceeded transcontinental traffic they might have — in 
in, but for the Canal, they have been gainers. Their interes te 
the situation is not the same as that of the western peor 
This is also applicable to carriers serving the Gulf. The throug 





32 I. C. C. 611. 

2246 I. C. C. 236 and 48 I. C. C. 79. 

1374 I. C. C. 48. In presenting this brief summary, 
in part upon the summary presented by Commissioner E 
senting opinion in 107 I. C. C, 421, 44-7. 7 must a- 
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The Secret 


of Safest Packing 


is this amazing Kimpak 





W E have been using KIMPAK crepe wating in our packing 
for approximately three years. We find it preferable to 
materials we were using as it is very soft, does not mar the 
finish, and is always uniform and clean, containing no hard sub- 
stances that might damage the surfaces against which it is placed. 
In addition to the above advantages, the cost is no greater. 

We manufacture high grade furniture for the dining room, living 
room and library. ft is our object to place this furniture on the 
floors of our dealers in the best possible condition, therefore, we 
use KIMPAK. 


GRAND RAPIDS BOOKCASE & CHAIR COMPANY 


Chev, 1 Pte 


Treas. 


Now packed in KIMPAK are all Give KIMPAK an opportunity to 
lines and grades of wood products show you. Mail the o— for a 
—tables, desks, office furniture, free sample to try. And if you 
= novelty lines, cabinets (such wish, one of our representatives 

as, refrigerator, radio, phonograph), will explain to you how other 
show cases, store fixtures, airplane manufacturers are using KIMPAK 
parts, juvenile furniture, etc. most successfully and economically. 


1 U.S. Pat. If) 


Crepe Wadding 
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Put up in ~— 
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various thicknesses, 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Neenah, Wis. 
Address home office or sales office at: 1 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City | 


wn accept your offer to send samples of KIMPAK CREPE WADDING 
‘o test out under actual conditions. Also send prices. 
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Houston.... 
Key City of the Southwest 


T= eyes of the Nation’s indus- 
trial and shipping interests are 
on Houston, where 19 Railroads 
meet 68 Steamship lines. 


Port Houston, with 50 miles of 
deep waterfrontage, offers ideal 
sites to industries seeking easy 
access to the sea and speedy rail 
transportation inland at substan- 
tial savings in shipping rates. 
Fuel costs are low . . . whether 
oil, natural gas or electricity. 
Weather conditions are fine the 
year ’round, and there is plenty 
of labor available. 


Send for a copy of the Houston 
Port Book. It contains latest 
statistics and information on 
shipping, export and commerce. 
Every industrial head or traffic 
executive should have the Hous- 
ton Port Book on his desk to keep 
him accurately informed of new 
developments in shipping and 
industry in the Southwest. 


A request on your business letter- 
head for the Houston Port Book 
will place you on our mailing list. 


Address 


DIRECTOR of the PORT 


Fifth Floor, Courthouse 


HOUSTON — — — TEXAS 
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rates between Chicago and the Pacific coast via the Illinois 
Central and the Redwood Line constitute a prominent example. 

(3) The traffic gains of the intercoastal water carriers are 
obvious. They are largely free to seek traffic and make rates 
as they please; their rail competitors are restrained by the 
Commission. True, interstate water rates are subject to the 
Shipping Board, but this will hardly be taken seriously. Their 
joint rail-water rates are subject to the Commission, but their 
port-to-port rates are largely untrammeled by regulatory bodies. 
In the transcontinental wool cases the attempt of western pro- 
ducers to force joint through rates via Pacific coast points was 
successfully resisted by both the rail and water lines. 

(4) The Pacific coast manufacturers and jobbers have ob- 
tained cheaper rates by water to and from the east than they 
would otherwise have enjoyed; also lower rail rates, to the ex- 
tent that rail carriers have met the water competition and 
extended the rates back to the intermountain points. Their 
former rates advantage over intermountain points has been 
considerably diminished. They do not enjoy to the same extent 
as formerly the choice between mid-western and Atlantic coast 
markets at equal rates. 

(5) The intermountain cities have been more nearly placed 
on an equal footing with their Pacific coast competitors, at 
least as regards all rail rates. They fear that this situation 
may be overturned and they represent that uncertainty as re- 
gards the permanence of this present rate adjustment causes 
capital to be somewhat cautious about developing their region. 

(6) The Atlantic seaboard manufacturers and jobbers have 
gained an advantage over their mid-western competitors in 
reaching the Pacific coast markets. The low water rates are 
clearly in their favor. Over this route the coastal cities are 
nearer to each other than are the interior points. Only to the 
extent that the rail carriers west from Chicago apply via all- 
rail rates to the Pacific coast approximating the cost of water 
transport from the Atlantic coast can the mid-west compete on 
equal terms with the Atlantic coast, transportation alone being 
considered. These rail carriers will be restrained by the fact that 
they must apply the same level of rates to intermountain points. 
And they may choose simply to equalize Chicago rates with 
rates from eastern interior points, rather than with rates from 
the seaboard cities. Formerly, mid-western cities enjoyed a 
rate advantage over the Atlantic coast in reaching intermoun- 
tain points and rate equality (all-rail) in reaching the Pacific 
coast. They retain the former but they have lost the latter to 
a considerable extent. 

(7) Formerly, the intermountain cities were the chief 
opponents of the then existing rate structure; now that role is 
played by the midwestern cities and the railroads who conceive 
their best interests to be identified with them. 


Remedial Measures Proposed in Interest of Middle West 


Inasmuch as the middle west conceives itself to be ad- 
versely affected by the combined effects of Panama Canal com- 
petition and denial of fourth section relief to the transconti- 
nental railroads, the remedial measures variously proposed for 
its benefit should be considered. The outstanding proposals are 
fourth section relief for the transcontinental carriers, increasing 
Panama Canal tolls, and providing the middle west with im- 
proved waterway outlets to the ocean. Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulation of intercoastal waterway carriers in 
their port-to-port business has also been suggested. Although 
general fourth section relief applications have now been twice 
refused by the Commission, the continued agitation in favor of 
fourth section bills with varying degrees of rigidity warrants a 
brief restatement of the conflicting arguments. 

Most of the arguments center about the effect of such re- 
lief, if granted, on the rail carriers’ revenues, on rail and water 
carrier competition, and on the destinies of the intermountain 
region. 

It is urged that permitting the rail carriers to reduce rates 
to the Pacific coast ports without corresponding reductions to 
intermoiuntain cities will enable them to get traffic that other, 
wise they cannot get, except at prohibitive cost. If compelled 
to reduce intermountain rates to the same level, they will lose 
so much revenue that it will be unprofitable. On the other hand, 
if they can hold intermountain rates to their present level and 
only reduce coast rates to the figure necessary to meet water 
competition, subject to the proviso that such reduced rates 
shall yield something over and above their out-of-pocket costs, 
this procedure will increase their gross and net revenues. If they 
cannot get such traffic, ultimately they may be compelled to 
seek greater revenues from the intermountain centers or to 
curtail service. 

This is the familiar overhead cost argument. The predomi- 
nance of tonnage eastbound by rail, results in a heavy move- 
ment of empties westbound and it is argued that traffic could 
be carried in such cars without much added expense. Oppo- 
nents contend that any relief likely to be granted would be 
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largely ineffectual; that boat lines would reduce their 
still further, in order to keep the traffic. In reply it — 
that the water rates are already too low and that the a 
carriers cannot afford to go lower. Opponents also declare on 
carriers’ revenues may not be increased, even though thes 
should wrest some of the traffic away from the water Carri : 
Considerable traffic remains to the rail carriers and will sa 
all rail irrespective of the water rates. Fourth section relief 
will reduce the revenues on this traffic as well as on the ton 
gained at the expense of the water lines. Or it may reg " 
chiefly in transferring revenues from the eastern raj] chiles 
and water routes to the pockets of the western railroads ip 
termountain spokesmen have attempted to meet the westbound 
empty car argument by showing that the average proportion of 
empties to loads is no higher in western territory than in 
eastern. This seems hardly relevant so long as the Westbound 
empty movement greatly exceeds the eastbound in trangeop. 
tinantal traffic. Although the westbound empty car movement 
does include much refrigerator equipment, doubtless many com. 
modities originating in the east could be carried in them with. 
out damage to the equipment. 

The argument is advanced that, if relief is accorded, the 
water carriers may be driven out of business, .uus conferring 
a monopoly on the rail carriers. With rail rates at or near the 
water rates, superior service will give the traffic to the rajj. 
roads. The Panama Canal was constructed to give a cheap 
route between the coasts, as well as for other purposes, and its 
non-use in intercoastal business would thus defeat one purpose 
of construction. Section 500 of the transportation act of 1929 
declares it to be the policy of Congress to promote water trans. 
port, and to preserve in full vigor both rail and water transport, 
Action that threatens to suppress water transportation on 
this important route would hardly be in accord with this an. 
nounced policy. The railroad spokesmen reply, that without 
such relief, the water carriers thesmleves will get a near 
monopoly on many descriptions of intercoastal traffic. Fur. 
thermore, the injunction in Section 500 applies to the preserva- 
tion in full vigor of rail transport as well as waterway. 

The possible effects on the intermountain region are the 
subject of equally bitter controversy. That section affirms that 
such relief will give the Pacific coast cities undue advantage in 
competition with intermountain centers; that, if it is sound 
policy to give Pacific terminals equal access to middle west and 
Atlantic seaboard markets, it is no less sound to give the inter. 
mountain region equal access to both of those regions; that, if 
it is sound to grant fourth section relief to Pacific coast cities 
on westbound traffic, it is also sound to accord such treat- 
ment to the middle west on eastbound traffic; that geo- 
graphically speaking the intermountain section is nearer the 
east and entitled to that recognition; that, if the proposed 
lower rates to the Pacific ports are remunerative to the rail 
carriers, surely the same rates to intermountain points must 
be remunerative, especially when it is remembered that the 
service performed on the shorter haul is less, and presumably 
less expensive; that it would be a better policy for the rail- 
roads to favor the intermountain section in competition with 
the Pacific coast, and grant such rail rates as would foster its 
development, for then the railroads would develop traffic that 
waterway carriers could not capture while traffic to the Pacific 
coast gained by low rates would always be subject to such com- 
petition; that the intermountain region was taxed along with 
the rest of the country to build the Panama Canal and should 
not be prejudiced thereby. 

The railroads and middle western interests reply that the 
middle west also contributed to the construction and mainte 
nance of the Canal and is injured thereby; that fourth section 
relief westbound does not logically demand the same adjust- 
ment on eastbound traffic, because the predominant movemelt 
of empty cars is westbound and not eastbound; that lower rates 
to the Pacific coast are profitable only when the present rates 
to the intermountain region are maintained; that the inter- 
mountain section really is not injured but, rather, benefited, for, 
without such lower rates, the carriers cannot get the traffic, in 
which case the brunt of meeting the carriers’ expenses and nec: 
essary return must be more largely borne by the intermountail 
traffic; that geographical location is not to be construed i0 
terms of latitude and longitude, but rather in terms of trans- 
portation cost; thus construed, Pacific coast cities are nearer 
the east than the intermountain points (This argument, how- 
ever, is also used by the Atlantic seaboard against the middle 
west itself); that the intermountain region itself is not a unit 
in opposing fourth section relief; that within that region It ® 
chiefly the jobbing interests that demand no higher rates - 
those cities than apply to the coast; that the producers “ 
farm products are more interested in adequate car supply a 
low eastbound rates, both of which may be jeopardized if te 
rail carriers are not permitted to receive earnings from @ 
greater volume of Pacific coast business. 
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When S7orMs are raging 





You need Fivefold Protection* 


RIVING sheets of rain ... 

swirling drifts of snow ... open 
trucks roaring for shelter through 
mud and slush .. . drenched packing 
cases and grimy hands. Bad weather 
comes unannounced—at any time. 


And what of your merchandise?— 
Was it ruined? . . . Did cases swell 
and break? .. . How many customers 
will receive damaged goods? .. . How 
many customers will buy elsewhere? 


Storms, wrecks, rough handling, 
prowling thieves—you cannot con- 
trol these things. But you can safe- 
guard your goods from the time they 
leave your plant until they are on 
your customers’ shelves. 


Only *Fivefold Protection — Good 
Wooden Boxes can give you the 


proper assurance that your mer- 
chandise will be delivered in perfect 
condition. 

Thousands of manufacturers have 
found that *Fivefold Protection is 
the safest and most economical way 
of packing and shipping their goods. 

The Wooden Box Bureau main- 
tains a competent staff of packing en- 
gineers and designers to assist manu- 
facturers with their shipping room 
problems. Their services cost you 
nothing—place you under no obliga- 
tion. If you are confronted with any 
problem related to the packaging and 
shipping of your goods one of these 
men will be glad to call on you. 

A convenient coupon is attached. 
Why not clip and mail it today? 


WOODEN BOX BUREAU 


of the National Association of Wooden Boz Manufacturers 
and of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





*FIVEFOLD PROTECTION 


Good Wooden Boxes safeguard 
your merchandise against 


1. Rough Handling in Transit 


2. Hidden Damage (crushed contents, 
torn labels, elc.) 


3. Pilferage 
4. Bad Weather 


5. Disgruntled Customers 





Wooden Box Bureau 
111 West Washington Street, Dept. 5213 
Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: We are manufacturers of 
and would like to have one of your engi- 
neers confer with us on our packing prob- 
‘lems, without cost or obligation. 
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The Atlantic seaboard is, of course, reasonably well satis- 
fied with the present situation. While not absolutely opposed 
to fourth section relief on coast-to-coast business, it objects to 
an eastern blanket of the magnitude formerly prevailing. The 
east insists on due recognition of its superior geographical posi- 
tion as regards traffic to the Pacific coast. Certain eastern car- 
riers regard fourth section relief to the Pacific coast as opposed 
to their own interests. 


Panama Canal Tolls 


Panama Canal tolls constitute an element of cost to the 
intercoastal steamships and are included in the freight rate. 
If advanced sufficiently they might increase those costs to the 
point where the steamship lines would be forced to increase 
their intercoastal rates. 

This railway-waterway controversy differs from similar 
controversies within the borders of the United States in 
that the government is charging for the use of the Canal, 
though it does not charge for the use of other waterways main- 
tained at the taxpayers’ expense. The question, therefore, is, 
whether the government is charging enough for the service ren- 
dered by the Panama Canal. It probably will not be contended 
that the government should adopt a policy of charging what 
the traffic will bear, but simply that it should get all its costs 
and a return on its investment. The first question then is 
whether there is any justification from the point of view of 
cost (including an interest return on the investment) for in- 
creasing the tolls. 

Exclusive of fortifications, the Panama Canal cost the 
United States government—not including interest during con- 
struction nor deficits incurred during the early years of opera- 
tion—$386,000,000. The canal is another instance of joint-cost. 
It was built both to serve commerce and to facilitate national 
defense. It, presumably, increases the efficiency of the navy 
by increasing its mobility. Estimates have been given by 
naval men that it increases the efficiency of the navy by as much 
as 60 per cent. By some process unknown to the writer, this 
386 million dollars has been divided into $113,000,000 for de- 
fense and $273,000,000 for commerce. The division is probably 
due to this joint-cost concept, but the basis of the division is un- 
known to the writer. The commercial value of the canal is 
then set at $273,000,000, which includes about $242,000,000 for 
canal investment proper and about $31,000,000 for business 
property associated therewith.” Canal tolls in the fiscal year 
1928 approximated $27,000,000; net charges to appropriations 
for canal maintenance and operation were about $8,000,000 in 
the same year. The canal was built partly from the proceeds 
of 3 per cent bonds, but more largely, however, out of taxes. 
Assuming proper cost accounting, the present tolls appear suffi- 
cient to pay expenses, and return about 414 per cent” on an in- 
vestment of $386,000,000—that is, on the total investment not 
including fortification costs. 

If the canal investment is charged with interest at 3 per 
cent from the beginning of construction to 1928 and if there is 
added thereto all appropriations from the United States Treas- 
ury from 1903 to date and deducted therefrom all returns to 
the Treasury, the total “capital liability’ to the Treasury” is 
540 millions, as of June 30, 1928. The allowance for deprecia- 
tion and amorization in 1928 was $985,000. No taxes are 
charged against the canal. The allowance for depreciation 
and amorization looks small, though theories of deprecia- 
tion prevalent in railroad circles could hardly take exception 
to this failure to depreciate way and structures. But if it is 
conceded that a return of 4% per cent on the capital liability 
is proper, and if the depreciation-amorization allowance should 
be increased, and if taxes should be allowed, the present rate of 
tolls on the present volume of traffic is not accomplishing this 
result. 

It has been argued that the total canal investment should be 
regarded as commercial on the ground that the canal was pri- 
marily built for commerce, and on the further ground that its 
defense adds to the military expenses of the government. The 
navy itself exists to defend overseas commerce as well as to 
defend the seacoasts. There is a question whether any rate of 
toll likely to be charged would substantially raise the level of 
intercoastal steamship rates. The present tolls are fixed at 
$1.20 a net register ton according to Panama Canal measure- 
ment, subject to a maximum of $1.25 a net register ton United 
States measurement. Because of lower rates for ships in bal- 
last, and because ships cannot always move fully loaded, 
and because the stowage factor varies with different com- 
modities, the average toll a long ton of cargo works out at 


4#The various estimates quoted here are taken from the statements 
of Col. Harry Burgess, governor of the Panama Canal before the 


subcommittee of house committee on appropriations on Panama Canal 
estimates 1930, December 11, 1928. 

7The writer’s own calculation. 

#%The practice seems to be to credit the treasury with tolls and 
charge expenses to appropriations. 
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approximately 90 cents. It is probable, therefore, that 
present tolls do not exceed 5 cents a hundred pounds of ¢ 9 
Even should that rate be doubled, and should the inteneene 
freight rates be increased accordingly, it does not appear — 
able that it would prove of material assistance to middle — 
ern interests and transcontinental railroads. — 

It may be politically inexpedient to do so. If tolls shoul 
be advanced, they may be advanced equally for all cana] trafic 
or simply on United States» intercoastal business. A gen . 
advance would of course, affect traffic that may use the Sue, 
Canal in preference, to Panama, or that would prefer Senies 
around Magellan or-the’ Cape of Good Hope, if the dues wy 
increased. Such traffic is substantial. The present Panama 
Canal dues approximate those at Suez. It is well known that 
the tolls were originally fixed with these competitive 
tors in mind.” On the other hand, in view of past attempts “4 
exempt American shipping from the payment of tolls, of vl 
recent agitation for a reduction of Panama Canal tolls, it would 
probably be politically impossible to increase tolls on United 
States intercoastal traffic without increasing such tolls gen- 
erally. 

Waterways and Regulation of Intercoastal Carriers 


Both of these methods must be considered briefly. Since 
the national government built the Panama Canal, which bene. 
fited the coasts and affected the economic interests of the ip. 
terior adversely, it is regarded as an act of economic justice 
to correct this by providing the middle west with improveg 
waterway outlets to the ocean. The usual waterway arguments 
may be omitted here. Whether such projects would enable the 
middle west to regain its former equality with the Atlantic 
coast in Pacific coast markets, or would simply enable the mid. 
dle west to acquire other markets as compensation, or would ef. 
fect no change at all, are inquiries beyond the scope of the 
present discussion. The political aspect of inland waterway 
development is obvious. , 

The argument for Interstate Commerce Commission cop. 
trol of the port-to-port traffic and rates of intercoastal (and 
coastal) carriers comes from two sources. First, there are 
those who regard it as an act of economic injustice to subject 
the railways to waterway competition but leave the latter free 
to act and at the same time restrict the action of the former, 
This is a general principle which they seek to apply to highway 
and airway transportation as well. Second, there appears to 
be some sentiment among the intercoastal carriers themselves 
for government regulation of their rates. Their feeling is that 
rate wars are unsatisfactory alike to shipper and carrier; that 
rate stability is desirable; that the conference method will not 
achieve that stability, and that government regulation is the 
only alternative. Probably this feeling is not generally shared 
by steamship operators. The competition of tramp and indus- 
trially owned tonnage is cited here, just as the competition of 
contract and private carriers is referred to, when motor truck 
common carriers are subjected to regulation. Steamship oper- 
ators would object to the minute supervision to which rail car- 
riers are subjected as being unnecessarily burdensome. Water 
transportation, it is affirmed, must have more freedom of action. 
On the other hand, it is pointed out that one reason for refrain- 
ing from government interference in overseas transportation is 
lacking here. In foreign trade, the competition of foreign 
steamship lines, unregulated, is encountered. In coastwise ship- 
ping, American shipping possesses a monopoly. Opposition to 
vesting such regulation in the Interstate Commerce Commossion 
is also heard on the ground that such a body is not sufficiently 
well versed in shipping to perform the task acceptably. On the 
other hand, if any theory of coordination of all agencies of 
transportation is to be worked out, it seems necessary that a 
single regulating authority must control all the forms of trans- 
port which are to be coordinated 

There is no assurance that such coordinated control would 
satisfy the middle west. Railroads demand a “fair share” of 
the business; so do the steamship lines and the jobbers and 
manufacturers in the several competing markets. What is a fait 
share of the business? If neither railroads nor steamships 
were regulated, competition, fair or unfair, would settle it. Reg: 
ulation attempts to insure the prevalence of fair competition. 
Then the share of business falling to the several contestants 
under fair competition becomes the fair share. Competition 
fair when it tends to make for a survival based on producilé 
and distributing efficiency. Where both competitors are subject 
to the same regulating authority, one method of working it 
out is to establish a differential in rates, based either on some 
supposed difference in cost of performing the service oF on 
some supposed difference in the value of the service. Keep the 
rates at these differential levels and let the shippers choose. 
Railroads and steamship lines have done this by agreement aud 
the rail and Mississippi barge line rates are thus arranged. 


%#Panama Canal Traffic and Tolls, Emory R. Johnson, P. 202. 
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Perhaps time will offer this as the solution of the transconti- 
nental competitive puzzle. 
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Correction—In my article on Store Door Delivery, Traffic World, 
issue of September 28, 1929, reference is made to the inauguration 
of store door delivery service by the Pacific Electric, a subsidiary of 
the Southern Pacific. A letter received from the manager, Mr. L, B. 
Young, calls attention to the fact that this service is being performed 
by the Pacific Electric Motor Transport Company, and not by the 
Pacific Electric. He adds: ‘“‘The Pacific Electric Motor Transport 
Company is conducting its service partly on the lines of the Pacific 
Electric Railway, but that is only one of the railways upon which 
the Pacific Electric Motor Transport Company is operating.” 


ALLEGHENY ADVISORY BOARD 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board will hold its third 
annual meeting at Pittsburgh, December 12. In addition to re- 


ports of the commodity committees and railroad representatives, . 


the program includes the following: Report of general transpor- 
tation conditions throughout the country, W. J. McGarry; report 
of executive committee, R. Bruce Robinson; report of railroad 
contact committee, F. G. Minnick; report of district manager, 
Cc. F. Wolcott; report of special committee on clean cars and 
tare weights, A. R. Kennedy; report of special committee on 
less-carload freight handling, J. H. Huggans; report on special 
committee on heavier loading of freight cars, E. R. Griffith, and 
report of freight station section, George F. Wagner. The execu- 
tive and railroad contact committees will hold a joint meeting 
December 11, and the nominating committee will also meet on 
that day. Members of the board have been invited to the “Mid- 
year Dinner” of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh at the William 
Penn Hotel the evening of December 11. 


GREAT LAKES BOARD 


Unusual significance will attach to the twenty-sixth regular 
meeting the Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board, at the 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, December 18, according to the 
announcement. 

More than thirty commodity committee chairmen, repre- 
senting all lines of industry, will make their shipping estimates 
for the first quarter of 1930. These estimates, in large part, 
are expected to reflect the response of business generally to 
the request of President Hoover for industrial co-operation. 

Since the bulk of automobile factories are located within 
the territory of the board, the report of the automobile com- 
mittee, to be presented by Kenneth A. Moore, assistant traffic 
manager, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, 
will be of interest. In the first nine months of this year this 
industry has produced more cars than were manufactured in 
the entire year of 1928. This year will, therefore, have set a 
new, all-time record for automobile production. 

Sharing the spotlight will be the report of the iron and 
steel interests, presented by Walter M. Lorenz, of the Otis Steel 
Company, Cleveland. This industry has been reported as pre- 
paring for an unusual volume of business in 1930. Huge rail 
orders, at least one of which is the largest single order ever 
placed by an individual railroad, have given an impetus that 
will carry far into the new year, it is said. 

Interest will also be attached to the reports of the various 
railroads. The expenditures of the transportation companies, 
one of the first groups to be called into consultation by Presi- 
dent Hoover, will be watched by industrial groups. The lines 
entering the district will make their usual reports covering not 
only expenditures for their lines as a whole, but will summarize, 
as far as is possible, such expenditures as will be made in the 
district. 

Supplementing the reports of the commodity groups, the 
composite report of the chamber of commerce group will re- 
flect the activity of all lines in the major cities of the district. 
Representatives from Cleveland, Buffalo, Toledo, Detroit, Ak- 
ron, Erie, Jamestown, Lansing, Flint, Saginaw, Port Huron, 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Jackson, Battle Creek, and Muske- 
gon, will directly indicate the present status of manufacturing 
operations, the condition of retail business, labor employment, 
and of factory inventories, in those localities. This group will 
also report on new local developments. 

Bankers’ reports on local conditions in fourteen large cities 
of the board will give the public a view of the business situa- 
tion. Charles E. Farnsworth, vice-president of the Union Trust 
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Company, Cleveland, will present this report. M. J. Flemi 
deputy governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, fourth fedex 
reserve district, will report, as well as F. J. Parker, of the _— 
National Bank, Detroit; S. L. McNary, of the Security a 
and Savings Bank, Toledo; Walter H. Johnson, Jr., of the = 
rine Trust Company, Buffalo, and several other Michi “ 
bankers. gan 

Agricultural interests are also expected to be well repr 
sented. M. L. Noon, president, and A. P. Mills, of the Michigan 
State Farm Bureau, together with W. H. Lloyd, editor of the 
Ohio Farmer, appearing for the farm interests of the district 
will be present. , 

One of the speakers will be W. L. Ross, president of the 
Nickel Plate, who will present his views on regional advisory 
boards. y 

F. M. Renshaw, of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, preg. 
ident of the board, will be in the chair, alternating with J W 
Montigney, of the Cleveland Tractor Company, vice-president 
F. H. Baer, of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, is generaj 
secretary. 


FREIGHT HANDLING IN NEW YORK 


H. E. Stringer, general chairman of the Atlantic States 
Shippers’ Advisory Board, has announced the appointment of a 
committee of leading industrial traffic officials to co-operate 
with the sub-committee of railroad presidents that has under 
consideration the freight handling situation in the metropolitan 
district of New. York, including the question of pick up and de. 
livery service. 

The appointment of this committee to represent the board 
follows action previously taken by its executive committee. In 
naming the personnel of his committee Mr. Stringer declared 
that the importance of these subjects to receivers and shippers 
of freight, not only in the New York area but throughout the 
Atlantic states territory and elsewhere, could not be over. 
estimated. 

G. F. Hichborn, general traffic manager of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company, of New York, is chairman, and those who will 
assist him include the following: W. J. Mathey, American 
Newspaper Association, New York; T. T. Harkrader, American 
Tobacco Company, New York; W. H. Brusche, Francis H. Leg. 
gett Company, New York; W. S. Nevius, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Newark, N. J.; C. R. MacCarey, Hercules Cement 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. L. Hilleary, F. W. Woolworth 
Company, New York; P. W. Moore, Borough of Queens Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Long Island City, and L. S. Meyer, Hydraulic- 
Press Brick Company, Philadelphia. 

“We are mindful of the fact,” said Mr. Stringer, “that sev- 
eral committees representing commercial organizations have 
already been appointed to work with the sub-committee of the 
president’s committee. However, it is only reasonable to as- 
sume that a study by the committee of the Atlantic States 
Shippers’ Advisory Board of the New York delivery problem, 
and co-operation with the carriers and other bodies of shippers 
or receivers of freight, would be most beneficial. This action 
is taken, not because of any criticism of the work done thus 
far by able groups, but because of the possibility that the com- 
mittee from our board can be helpful in solving this problem 
which holds the possibility of a general change in delivery con- 
ditions in New York and probably ultimatly elsewhere.” 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Michael J. Anuta, Menominee, Mich.; Carl L 
Brattin, Sidney, Mont.; Yulee P. Broome, Tulsa, Okla.; James 
William Carey, Portland, Ore.; Bertin E. Cassou, Washington, 
D. C.; Frank E. Coombs, Woodville, O.; Earl W. Cox, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Albert R. Ebi, Moline, Ill.; James J. Egan, New 
York, N. Y.; W. C. Franklin, Tulsa, Okla.; Jerome F. Hanak, 
Kenosha, Wis.; George B. Hetherington, Milwaukee, Wis.; L. H. 
Lamb, Chicago, Ill.; Edward H. McDermott, Chicago, Ill; At- 
drew R. McDonald, Madison, Wis.; W. P. McGinnis, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Claude H. MeNeill, Cincinnati, O.; John N. Monteith, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Wesley C. Newman, Minneapolis, Minn; 
James H. Rauhman, Jr., New Orleans, La.; George Herman 
Reeves, Jackson, Miss.; Clarence B. Randall, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Harold E. Reeves, Wichita, Kan.; Wilfrid E. Rumble, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Charles A. Sullivan, Detroit, Mich.; Walter Sinks, St. 
Paul, Minn.; E. J. Schellenberger, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. € 
Wilhoit, Tulsa, Okla.; Walker Wilson, Fort Worth, Tex. 


PASSENGER FARE BILL 
Representative Lindsay of New York has introduced H. 8. 
5631, a bill to provide commutation of transportation on common 
carriers for certain persons traveling thereon for the sole i 
pose of visiting war veterans in hospitals or similar institutions. 
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VERY 


No single medium carries as much 
Yuletide happiness as the railroad. 


Gay wrapped packages... mysteri- 
ous crates... cheery cards of greeting 
... but, best of all, a happy shipment of 
home-going people. 


This Christmas season let the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio add YOU to its jolly 
tonnage... . Surprise the folks by join- 
ing them for the holidays. But, if you 
just can’t get away, then mail home a 
transportation order that will bring 
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them to you and complete the circle 
around your own hearth. 


Ask one of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
representatives about our convenient 
train schedules. It will be their pleas- 
ure to have a share in your holiday joy. 


T. H. GURNEY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Richmond, Va. 
GEORGE COOMBS, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
J. B. EDMUNDS, General Agent 
Washington, D. C. 
F. E. LANDMEIER, Western Passenger Agent 
320 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. R. RHODES, General Eastern Passenger Agent 
299 Broadway, New York City 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
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Questions and Answers 


ri this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer'to a question is desired than is thous roper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Applicable Classification Rating on Fish 
Food 


California.—Question: We shall greatly appreciate your 
opinion in regard to the following: 

As we have been assessed a first class rate on fish food, 
under the heading of “Prepared Foods for Human Consumption,” 
we would like to know if we are correct in asking for refund 
on this commodity, as fish food is not used for human consump- 
tion and is not especially provided for or embraced in the clas- 
sification as articles N. O. I. B. N., we feel that the analogous 
rule should apply, and, in view of the fact that a fish is a 
vertebrate cold blooded aquatic animal, with permanent gills, 
article 1, page 177, of the Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 5 should apply. 

Kindly advise if we are correct in this statement. 

Answer: In our opinion, the ratings on food, prepared, 
N. O. I. B. N., as published in item 16, page 189, are applicable 
on fish food, and, therefore, it is not necessary to invoke the 
provisions of the Analogous Article Rule, i. e., rule 17. While 
the other items listed under the general headings of “Food Prep- 
arations,” on page 189, are articles which are generally used for 
human consumption, there is nothing which so limits the ap- 
plication of the ratings provided in item 16, item 16 being a 
subhead of the general heading, “Food Preparations,’ and not 
limited in its application by any other subhead. 


Refusal of Carrier to Transport—Liability 


INinois—Question: Will you kindly advise what the lia- 
bility is of the carrier when the originating agent refuses to 
accept a carload shipment, claiming the rates do not apply, via 
that route, and refusal causes a five-day delay; shipment finally 
being routed part way over the original route, in connection 
with two other carriers? 

This has resulted in loss account of the delay, which was 
due entirely to the initial carrier refusing to ship, claiming 
rates did not apply via that route, which was entirely erroneous. 

Answer: In our opinion, the principle of the Commission’s 
decision in Carnes vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 129 I. C. C. 341, is 
applicable to the facts in the instant case, and such damages 
as resulted from the unlawful refusal of the carrier to transport 
the shipment in question may be recovered, upon proof thereof. 
In this case the Commission, on pages 346 and 347, said: 


It is conclusively shown that reasonably safe and adequate facili- 
ties in the form of a turnout and sidetrack for performing switching 
service to and from complainant's plant were in existence and that the 
Frisco and the Clinton held themselves out in regularly published 
tariffs as being in a position to perform such service. Although rea- 
sonable request therefor was repeatedly made by complainant, switch- 
ing service was refused through the arbitrary action of certain em- 
ployes of the Frisco and the Clinton. Such action constituted a refusal 
to furnish transportation upon reasonable request, therefor in viola- 
tion of section 1 (4) of the interstate commerce act and caused dam- 
age to complainant for which the Frisco and the Clinton must be held 
jointly and severally liable. This action must also be held to have 
resulted in undue prejudice to complainant in violation of section 3. 
The record does not show the Santa Fe to have shared in any way in 
these violations. 


While the Commission’s jurisdiction to award damages for 
delay is limited to instances where there has been a violation 
of the interstate commerce act, such as misrouting, it seems 
to us that its jurisdiction extends to instances where, as in 
the present case, there is a violation of section 1 of the act, 
namely, a failure to furnish transportation. See, in this con- 
nection, Badger Lumber and Coal Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
156 I. C.. C. -427. 


Routing and Misrouting—Diversion of Shipment Account In- 
ability of Boat Line to Handle Shipment 


Canada.—Question: We would like advice from you in 


regard to the following question: 
A firm in Pennsylvania recently shipped to our company 
at a point in Alberta, a carload shipment of one stationary en- 
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gine and several different packages of engine parts, ot 

weight of which was shown on the bill of lading for PP the 
shipment as 24,000 pounds, no specific separate weights — 
shown for the engine itself, or any of the parts. This shi om 
was routed via rail, lake and rail, but when the shipment vt 
delivered at the boat side to the water carrier, it wags hae. 
that the main part of the shipment, that is, the siatiogees 
gine itself, was too heavy to be handled by the boat prc = 
with the result that the shipment was sent on to destinatie 
all rail. It was sent by a route over which the rate was — 
than if the shipment had been forwarded direct from io 
point to destination via an all-rail route, in the first place —~ 
do want to say, however, that when the shipment was delive i 
to the water carrier, it was at a point which was out of _. 
line between the original shipping point and destination ” 

Can you advise if there is any ruling of the Interstate Co 
merce Commission which would make the railroad agent at the 
shipping point responsible for forwarding such a shipment mo 
a partly water route, when, as in this particular case, he ~ten 
that the shipment consisted of one stationary engine, and, op 
account of its weight, would come under the heading of Dro. 
hibited articles, listed on page 190 of Western Trunk Lines’ 
Tariff I. C. C. A-172, which tariff would apply to the movement 
in question? 

Answer: We are of the opinion that the initial carrier js 
liable for such damages as resulted from the diversion of the 
shipment from the lake route to the rail route by reason of the 
inability of the boat company to handle a portion of the ship- 
ment, it being understood that the provisions of Western Trunk 
Lines Tariff I. C. C. A-172 certain notice to the carrier of the 
inability of the boat company to handle this portion of the 
shipment. See, in this connection, the Commission’s decision 
is Ulary vs. Penn. R. R. Co., 58 I. C. C. 439, in which case the 
Commission said: 


Where shipments are billed through from point of origin to desti- 
nation and carriers have contracted to make delivery specified in the 
bill of lading, the assessment of demurrage charges at a point inter- 
mediate to the delivery point is unauthorized and unlawful.—Butter- 
field Co. vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co., 55 I. C. C. 741, and decisions 
there cited. 


While this case relates to demurrage charges which accrued 
by reason of the inability of the boat line to handle the ship. 
ment, the same principle, in our opinion, governs as to any other 
transportation charge. 

We assume, of course, that the boat company charges are 
on file with the Commission, so that the difference between 
the charges assessed and those which would have applied had 
the shipment moved in accordance with the routes specified in 
the bill of lading can be determined from tariffs on file with 
the Commission, which is a prerequisite to an award of repara- 
tion by the Commission. See De Barry & Co. vs. Louisiana 
Western R. R. Co., 18 I. C. C. 527. 


Damages—Measure of—Charges on Duplicate Shipment 


Illinois—Question: A consignment of machinery was 
shipped by L. C. L. freight, arriving at destination partly dam- 
aged. It was necessary to order the replacement of the parts 
damaged from the factory, which were ordered shipped by ex: 
press, on account of an exigency existing. Claim was filed for 
full value of the replacement parts plus the express charges 
paid thereon. The question is, can we recover the express 
charges paid on the replacement parts under these conditions 
or must we confine ourselves to recovery based on current 
freight rates? 

We vould appreciate if you would give us your opinion and 
any authority in support thereof. ; 

Answer: We know of no decision of the courts which it- 
cludes in the amount of the damages awarded for injury to 4 
shipment the amount of the transportation charges, either 
freight or express, on a duplicate shipment. 

The Commission has, in two cases, namely, Larkin Co. ¥s. 
E. & W. Transportation Co., 34 I. C. C. 106, and I. and S. Docket 
914, Lost and Damaged Freight Replacements, 43 I. C. C. 25), 
had before it the question of the carrier transporting free 
charge goods shipped to replace lost or damaged articles. _ 

Apparently, a carrier may lawfully include transportation 
charges, at least freight charges, as an integral part of a claill 
for damage to property, but, as stated above, we are not awale 
of any decision which holds that it must be done. re 

If the forwarding of duplicate parts had the effect of mt 
gating or equalizing the carrier’s liability for damages in the 
event that duplicate parts had not been forwarded, which is 
very probably true in most, if not all, instances, the carve 
should include the amount of the charge whether freight ” 
express in the settlement of the claim. 


Delivery by Carrier—What Constitutes 


Wisconsin.—Question: It is our understanding that e 
U. S. Supreme Court has rendered a deicsion providing that t 
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railroad company is responsible for goods when unloading as 
the carrier for the period of 48 hours, and that after the 48 
hours are expired they are responsible as a warehouse, making 
is unnecessary to lock a car door over night. Will you kindly 
give us your opinion? 

Answer: In so far as deliveries on team tracks are con- 
cerned, under the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Michigan Central R. R. Co. vs. Mark Owen & Co., 256 
U. S. 427, a common carrier is liable as such for a period of 
forty-eight hours after the first 7 a. m. after notice of arrival 
has been sent or given the consignee for all or any part of the 
goods not unloaded within that period of time. After the ex- 
piration of the forty-eight hours’ free time its liability becomes 
that of a warehouseman, in which capacity it is liable only when 
negligent in the care of the goods. 


As to deliveries on private sidings, the liability of the car- 
rier is, under the decisions in the majority of the decided cases, 
dependent upon whether or not delivery has been made to the 
consignee. After delivery has been made its liability ceases, 
but until delivery is made it is liable as a common carrier. See, 
in this connection, our answer to “Washington,” on page 1246 
of May 19, 1928, Traffic World, under the caption, “Delivery by 
and to Carrier—What Constitutes.” 


Tariff Interpretation—Special Rates Published in Classification 
Exception Circular vs. Specific Commodity Rates Published 
in Line-Haul Tariffs 


Illinois —Question: In your answer to “Illinois,” in The 
Traffic World of November 2, 1929, on page 1122, under the 
above caption, you cited two decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, namely, the Standard Oil Company vs. A. T. 
& S. F., 113 I. C. C. 597, and the National Refining Company 
vs. C. C. C. & St. L., 139 I. C. C. 307. 

We wish that you would take particular notice of 
what has been said in 113 I. C. C., on page 597, and again on 
page 600, beginning with third paragraph; also on page 600, 
last paragraph, beginning with: 


The facts here are similar but not identical with those in Boldt 
Paper Mills vs. Director General, 62 I. C. C. 471, and California Pack- 
ing Corporation vs. Director General, 78 I. C. C. 190. 


Also what was decided in California Packing Corporation 
et al. vs. Director-General, as Agent, 78 I. C. C. 190, page 198, 
beginning fourth sentence. Also refer to Elaborated Ready 
Roofing Company vs. C. & E.I. Railway Company, reported in 
Commission’s Volume 109, page 401, last paragraph starting with 
second sentence. 

We also wish to call your attention to item No. 88, shown 
in supplement 122 of Illinois Lines’ Freight Tariff, 503-L, under 
subject “Alternation of Class Rates with Commodity Rates. 
Reissue. Effective September 15, 1929, in supplement 115 to 
I. C. C. A-1620, and 117 to Ill. C. C. 152.” 


If the charges accruing under the class rates published in the fol- 
lowing tariffs, including supplements to or successive issues thereof, 
from and to the same points via the same routes, are lower than the 
charges accruing under the commodity rates published in this tariff, 
as amended, the lower charges resulting from such class rates will 


apply. 
Agent B. T. Jones’ Class Tariff 256-D, I. C. C. 1916, Ill. C. C. 210, 
Agent C. W. Galligan’s I. C. C. 99 and Ill. C. C. 44, which names local 
and joint class rates from and to stations in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Missouri and Wisconsin, as named therein. 


You will note that in substance the meaning of this item 
is exactly the same as item No. 80. 

We believe this item was inserted for the purpose of clear- 
ing up the interpretation of item 80. 

In view of the above, will you kindly now advise us your 
opinion? 

Answer: In our opinion, the effect of item 88 of Illinois 
Lines Freight Tariff 503-L, to which you refer, is to make ap- 
plicable to interstate traffic the basis which, under the provi- 
sions of item 80, governs as to Illinois state traffic, and as to 
which traffic we would apply the conclusions set forth in our 
answer on page 1122 of the November 2, 1929, Traffic World, to 
which you refer. 

Sales 


Missouri.—Question: We have noted with interest “Minne- 
sota’s” question, caption “Sales,” and your answer thereto, pub- 
lished on page 534, Traffic World, issue of August 31. 

It does not appear to us that you have cleared up all the 
points raised, neither are we clear on the point to which your 
answer refers, namely, the passing of the title to the draft. 

Assuming that the title to the draft or goods passed to the 
bank, why wouldn’t its liability be the same as the shipper’s? 
In other words, the bank by subrogation certainly could not 
relieve itself of any liabilities the shipper would assume under 
the contract of sale. 

The notify party by placing diversion order appears to us 
to be equivalent to the passing of the title to the notify party, 
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the same as if he had taken up the draft and surrender d 

bill of lading. We appreciate that the carrier acted o, “ 
strength of the bond, also that the carrier would not n,. the 
of conversion, but are not clear as to the legal status ow 
notify party, as to whether or not he is presumed, unde ae 
law, to have accepted shipment, thereby obtaining tit}. rd the 
his diversion order, as if he had taken up the bill of lagntw’ 

If you will kindly elaborate upon these questions, it vil 
much appreciated. ‘ be 

Answer: Vendee, B. Company vs. Bank of Origin 

Concerning your first question, banks may be used simply 
as collection agents for sellers and shippers without acquirin. 
any interest in the papers or the shipment. On the other oo 
they may purchase outright, or receive from shippers jp oo 
ment of some prior obligation to the bank, an order bill of Jagj é 
covering such goods, with draft attached, and both indorseg : 
favor of the bank. In such event the shipper-seller’s interest 
in both papers and shipment terminates. The bank become 
the owner of the papers and of the goods covered thereby. = 
parently the bill of lading and draft were sold to the eek a 
origin in this case, else the bank would hardly assert Ownershi 
in the money paid by B. Company to the bank at destination, 

“Minnesota’s” statement of the facts clearly indicateg that 
B. Company “accepted” the draft, inasmuch as it paid it oy. 
right. His subsequent attachment of the money paid does not 
alter the fact of acceptance. B. Company, having accepted the 
draft, becomes primarily liable thereon. His acceptance being 
unqualified, he cannot now set up against the bank at origip 
as owner of the draft and bill of lading, the non-performance 
of the sales contract by the shipper. The owning bank ig ap. 
parently a bona fide holder in due course of these papers ang 
from aught that appears was unaware that the shipper had not 
shipped the quality of goods ordered. The chief distinction phe. 
tween ordinary contracts and the law governing negotiable ip. 
struments seems to lie here. The bank acquired title to the 
goods, the shipping papers and the draft, but it did not succeed 
to the contractual liabilities of the drawer of the draft who was 
the selling shipper. The defense of non-performance of the sales 
contract, which B. Company, as acceptor of the draft, could 
have successfully pleaded against a claim or action by the ship. 
per direct, is personal only as between the seller and the buyer. 
Personal defenses cannot be set up against holders in due course 
of negotiable paper. The holder in due course who negotiates the 
paper does not warrant that the drawer of the draft has fulfilled 
his contractual duties, but having paid value for the instrument 
and the property rights therein, such holder may enforce the 
obligation against the acceptor of the draft, and if the latter is 
injured it is due to default, not of the holder in due course, but of 
the seller who drew the draft. So the acceptor has his clain, if 
any, over against the seller, who alone is in default on the 
contract. There is no subrogation of liabilities in the sense you 
mention. 

In American Boiler Co. vs. Foutham, 50 N. Y. S. 351, one 
Apgar agreed with Foutham to furnish two houses complete. 
Before completing his contract Apgar drew draft against Fov- 
tham and sold it to plaintiff, the boiler company, who presented 
it to Foutham for payment. Foutham had previously “accepted” 
the draft, but refused payment, claiming Apgar had not com- 
pleted his contract. The court said: 


The defense of failure of consideration is always permissible be- 
tween the immediate parties to a bill, such as drawer and acceptor, 
but not generally between remote —, as acceptor and indorsee, 
who takes without notice of the failure. The plaintiff did not know 
of the failure of performance (by Apgar, drawer of the draft), and is 
not chargeable with the consequences of such failure. Defendant's 
acceptance was not conditioned upon performance by Apgar. He 
absolutely agreed to pay the draft within 60 days. By his acceptance 
the defendant became the principal debtor on the bill. 


It is apparent, therefore, that B. Company is attaching 
money belonging to the origin bank on the contractual liability, 
if any, of the shipper to B. Company and on this premise, his 
attachment suit should fail. 

B. Company vs. Shipper—‘“Minnesota’s” facts do not clearly 
indicate the basis of B. Company’s attachment, but apparently 
it must be predicated on the belief that the shipper is still 
indebted to B. Company for the difference in value of the goods 
ordered and the goods delivered him and for which he has paid. 
If B. Company contends these are the goods ordered and in 
compliance with the contract, he cannot claim against anyone. 
If he claims they are not what he ordered, he waives that claim 
when he pays the draft covering them and accepts deliver) 
of the goods. After the buyer under an executory contract of 
sale has had an opportunity to examine the article, and accepts 
it, as fulfilling his contract, he is concluded by such accept 
ance and cannot afterwards, in the absence of fraud or express 
warranty, allege defective quality. Where the defect in quality 
patent, the buyer cannot by any notice to the seller of the failure 
of the article to conform to the contract, prevent his acceptant 
from being a waiver of such non-performance. The buyer mvs 
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either accept the article and thereby become liable to pay the 
stipulated price, or he can reject it for non-performance of the 
contract. He cannot do both. While the seller is bound to per- 
form his contract, he has the right to return of the article already 
delivered if not up to contract. 23 RCL 264. The Minnesota 
law in such cases seems summed up in Wirth vs. Fawkes, 123 
N. W. 661. One party ordered an automobile of certain kind 
and condition. He had the right to inspect and reject. He took 
the car and used it and later complained it was not what he 
had contracted for. The court said: 


He will be deemed to have accepted it if he does not exercise his 
right of inspection and rejection within a reasonable time, or if he 
does any act in relation to it inconsistent with its ownership by the 


seller. 


B. Company’s diversion of the car while en route was a 
conversion on his part as well as on the part of the carrier. 
He certainly did something with these goods not consistent with 
the owner’s rights therein. He accepted the car when he di- 
verted it from its authorized course, and later confirmed his 
acceptance by paying the draft. In our opinion, B. Company 
has no claim against anyone. 

Owner vs. Carrier, and Notify Party, B. Company—The 
shipper, having received value for the goods when he assigned 
the bill of lading and draft to the bank at origin, is no longer 
interested. The bank, as owner, however, could hold the car- 
rier in an action of trover for the conversion for the value of 
the goods at the time and place the carrier assumed dominion 
over them in effecting the unauthorized diversion. If it was 
an interstate shipment, the bank could hold the carrier, under 
the Cummins amendment to the interstate commerce act, for 
the full actual loss sustained, and, in most states, perhaps, if it 
was an interstate shipment, could hold the carrier in an action 
on contract implied in law for the amount of the draft covering 
the goods, treating the matter as a sale to the carrier. The 
law is well settled that everyone who instigates or participated 
in effecting a conversion is also liable for the conversion. The 
owner could, therefore, hold either the carrier or B. Company, 
or both of them jointly, in an action in trover. He can hold 
the B. Company in the same manner as he can hold the railroad 
company in trover, for value of the goods at time of conversion, 
or he can proceed aaginst B. Company on contract implied in 
law and collect the amount of the draft, or proceed against B’s 
bondsman, or, if he so elects, as he apparently is doing, he 
may proceed upon the instrument itself. 

That a carrier is guilty of conversion when it acts on the 
order of anyone not an owner or agent thereof, and interferes 
with the possessory rights of the owner with respect to a ship- 
ment in its possession, is clearly shown in A. C. L. Ry. vs. Roe, 
118 Southern 155; Davis, Director-General, vs. Fruita Merc. Co., 
220 Pac. 983. In the latter case the diversion was accomplished 
on order of the notify party who had acquired no title in the 
goods or right to possession thereof, and the carrier was held 
liable for the conversion. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 7 of Classification— 
Order Notify Shipments 


Texas.—Question: Please refer to your answer to “Georgia,” 
on page 1335 of The Traffic World for November 23, pertaining 
to Classification Rule 7. 

I am inclined to believe that the word “carrier’s” in the pro- 
vision for “or other point inaccessible to carrier’s delivery,” 
relates to the delivering carrier at billed destination, and not 
to any carrier, as your answer indicates. Thus, if the destina- 
tion of the shipment is a point on the Y railroad, and that 
carrier cannot effect delivery at the place where the party 
to be notified is located, then I should say that the Y railroad 
holds itself out to notify him at the point “where he is located.” 
The word “carrier’s” is singular, possessive case, and obviously 
applies to the particular carrier concerned in each instance. If 
the issuing lines mean that to be read “any carrier” or “any 
railroad” they ought to say so. Since they do not, it seems to 
me doubtful that they could lawfully refuse to issue a bill of 
lading under the circumstances related by “Georgia.” 

I realize the effect of the foregoing view, but am here con- 
cerned only with the language of the rule. 

Answer: Upon further consideration of the question, we 
are of the opinion that, while the context of the exceptions to 
the rule that where a shipment is consigned “To Order” the 
shipping order and bill of lading may specify the name of a 
party at the same destination to be notified o fthe arrival of 
the shipment, indicates that these exceptions relate to instances 
where the notify party is located at an interior point or point 
located on a river or other body of water adjacent to the station 
to which the shipment is consigned, the phrase “or other point 
inaccessible to carrier‘s deliveries” is not sufficiently restrictive 
to exclude the sending of notice to a party located at a station 
on another carrier adjacent to the point to which the shipment 


is consigned. 
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RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT Asgy 


Approximately 100 railroad, agricultural anq industr; 
agents and others were at the semi-annual meeting of the Astrial 
can Railway Development Association, at Chicago, Dece = gs 
and 6. The program consisted largely of addresses nore 
cussion on such subjects as “The Federal Farm Board dis. 
Function,” “An Answer to Anti-Reclamation Arguments,” o— Its 
way Magazine and Development Work,” “Development of = 
Industrial Outlets,” and others. M. C. Burton, president f “ed 
organization, presided. Of the 

G. Arnold, industrial agent of the B. & O., was elect: 
second vice-president, and A. W. Large, genera] aarloues ae 
agent, Rock Island, was elected secretary and treasurer Other | 
officers will be elected at the annual meeting at Duluth J “ 
18, 19 and 20. me 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, was the ri 
cipal speaker at a luncheon, December 5, his remarks ha ' 
being confined to the subject of waterway development “On 
of the most important questions regarding the future of railway 
traffic with which we are now confronted is as to the effect that 
will be produced on railway fright business by the government’s 
policy of developing waterways and operating barge lines ~~ 
them,” he declared. 

Calling attention to the fact that President Hoover had 
asked the cooperation of the railroads in maintaining business 
at the usual level, through expansion of expenditures ang Other. 
wise refusing to curtail their programs, he said that “the extent 
to which the government is going to aid competing means of 
transportation to take traffic from the railroads is one that 
cannot be ignored.” 





MILWAUKEE ROAD EXPENDITURES 


Estimates prepared by the Milwaukee road to show prob- 
able expenditures in 1930 indicate that it will contribute to 
the business activities of the country next year a total of over 
$150,000,000, according to an announcement by H. A. Scandrett, 








president. This sum includes the cost of 300 ore cars, ordered 
last week, 600 flat cars, 700 box cars, 1,000 gondolas and 750 The Por 
stock cars, orders for which it is expected will be placed shortly. 
It also includes expenditures for new passenger cars, to be ue well 
built in company shops, and a considerable amount of new work ud expor 
equipment. The road also plans to buy 15 freight locomotives unde the 
in addition to 15 high-speed passenger locomotives which are 
now being constructed. The new equipment will cost between 
$10,000,000 and $11,000,000, according to an announcement. Ore fron 
In 1930 delivery will be effected of 50,000 tons of rail ordered a nils to the 
short time ago. Irie Raily 
Subject to approval of the Commission, the directors of the laa ae 
road have authorized the revision of the line between Polo and peas 
Birmingham, Mo., in conjunction with similar work to be done May” Erie ai 
by the Rock Island, Mr. Scandrett said. This project calls for testeel in 


the expenditure of more than $2,000,000 by the Milwaukee road 
for construction of 21 miles of new track and the revision of 
about five miles of present track to provide a double-track line — 
for joint use of both roads, which will effect important oper- 
ating economies. 

“Although not yet decided on by our directors, the budget 
for other roadway and structures capital expenditures for 1930 
is expected to amount to approximately $15,000,000—an increase 
of about $3,000,000 over 1929. As maintenance and repair er 
penses afford continuous employment to our 50,000 employes, it 
is proper to include them in any figure representing proposed 
expenditures. The railroad’s tax payments also are important 
contributions for public benefit,” Mr. Scandrett said. Adding 
for estimated maintenance and repair expenditures $120,000,000 
and for taxes $10,000,000, a grand total over $150,000,000 is 
reached. 















CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 

A new low record for recent years in the number of freight 
cars in need of repair was established by the railroads 02 
November 15, according to the car service division of the Amer 
ican Railway Association. On that date, there were 125,646 
cars in need of repair or 5.7 per cent of the number on Tine. 
This was a reduction of 409 cars under the best previous lov 
record, established on November 1, 1929, when there were 126; 
055 cars or 5.7 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy na 
on November 15 totaled 91,811 or 4.2 per cent, a pare = 
622 cars compared with November 1, while freight cars in 0 i 
of light repairs totaled 33,835 or 1.5 per cent, an increase 
213 compared with November 1. ut 

Class I railroads of this country on November 15 had 8, 
locomotives in need of repair or 14.9 per cent of the ps 
on line. This was an increase of 803 compard with the num 
in need of repair on November 1, at which time there were 
7,631 or 13.4 per cent. Locomotives in need of classified 14 
on November 15 totaled 4,405 or 7.8 per cent, an increase 0" 
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compared with November 1, while 4,029 or 7.1 per cent were in 
need of running repairs, an increase of 455 above the number 
in need of repair on November 1. Class I railroads on November 
15 had 4,495 serviceable locomotives in storage compared with 
4,041 on November 1. 


BOSTON AND MAINE PROJECTS 


The Boston and Maine announces that it has responded to 
President Hoover’s appeal for major construction projects to 
stabilize business and industry, and that work has already been 
started on several large projects which, with other extensive 
improvements actively under way, involve expenditures aggre- 
gating $9,000,000. Employment of several thousand men is 
afforded by this fall and winter construction program. “Work 
will be continued just as long as weather permits,” acting 
President Perkins said. The projects include several that have 
been moved forward from the 1930 budget, together with some 
on which work ordinarily would have begun to taper off at this 
season. The Boston and Maine has already spent approximately 
$22,000,000 on its work of modernization this year, the greatest 
year of improvement expenditures in its history. 


NEW BURLINGTON TRAINS 


The Burlington will place three new passenger trains in 
operation between Chicago and principal mid-west points this 
month. The “New Blackhawk” will operate between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities, the “Aristocrat” will have Denver as its 
western terminus, and the “Ak-Sar-Ben” will serve Omaha and 
Lincoln, Neb., out of Chicago, making their initial trips Decem- 
ber 20, 21, and 22, respectively. The new equipment is described 
as providing the “last word” in transportation comfort, includ- 
ing specially designed diners, new mid-train salon, and full- 
length lounging car in the rear. Bedroom cars, with “real” beds 
adjoining drawing rooms and compartments, which may be used 
either separately or en suite, are included, along with other new 
Pullman equipment, it is stated. 


FREIGHT CLAIM FIGURES 


Freight claims paid by the railroads in the first six months 
in 1929 growing out of loss and damage to freight shipments 
were the lowest for any corresponding period in recent years, 
according to reports just received for that period from the 
carriers by the freight claim division of the American Railway 
Association. 

Total claims paid in the first half of the year totaled $18,- 
510,038, compared with $18,834,897 for the first six months in 
1928 and $19,820,223 for the same period in 1927. 

For the first six months in 1929, twelve of the sixteen causes 
for freight claims reflected reductions under the corresponding 
period in 1928. The other four causes showed increases. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 
(Domestics Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce) 

A box-manufacturing firm reports to the transportation divi- 
sion, in connection with its industrial traffic management survey, 
that before it set up a traffic department, penalties were com- 
mon from the practice of ordering a car of any size and loading 
it hit-or-miss, resulting in deficiency in weight, or loading larger 
cars than necessary, where the rule of graduated weights was 
provided on the commodities shipped. These penalties aggre- 
gated over $10,000 per year. The traffic department’s attention 
to cubic size of the car on each shipment in carload lots is 
reported to have eliminated these wastes to a large extent. 


N. & W. DETROIT COAL BUREAU 


A new coal bureau, to render aid to coal producers in the 
territory served by the Norfolk and Western and to distributors 
and consumers of coal, was opened by that railroad in Detroit 
on December 1. The success of a similar bureau, established in 
Chicago, April 1, of this year, led to the establishment of the 
Detroit bureau. N. C. Davis, formerly assistant car distributor 
of the railway at Williamson, W. Va., has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the coal bureau. 


PURCHASE OF RAIL AND CARS 
Purchase of 44,200 tons of new steel rail, enough to lay 
270 miles of track, for delivery the first six months of 1930, is 
announced by the Southern Railway System, following the 
recent purchase of 5,000 freight cars to be put in service this 
winter. 


TAX REFUND FOR S. P. & S. 
An overassessment in income tax of $56,176.86 for 1917 has 
been found by the commissioner of internal revenue in favor of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Company. 
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Digest of New Complaints 


i i ih iain Rick ellie ia 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


22646. Sub. No. 2. Southard Feed & Milling Co. , 
Mo., vs. Mo. Pac. - + Kansas Cip, 
Illegal charges, kaffir corn, Kansas City, Mo., to Nevada M 
which originated at Admire, Kan. Asks cease and desist ‘onda, 
22723. Sub. No. 1. Southern Traffic Association, Knoxville, Te," 
vs. N. & W. et al. » “enn, 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, cabbages ang turni 
points in Virginia to points in Tennessee, Alabama, Georgi mips, 
Carolinas and Kentucky. Rates from competing territorie : 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas on lower basis. Asks rates {2 
future and reparation. 8 lor 
a Chamber of Commerce of Sapulpa, Okla., vs. St, L-8, F 
r=) ad . 
Seeks order requiring Frisco and Oklahoma Union Railway 
make and operate physical track connection between their li 
at Sapulpa, Okla. me 
\ .< + “an Agricuitural Corporation, Atlanta, Ga., v3, 


‘Unreasonable charges, phosphate rock, Mt. Pleasant and Wales 
Tenn., to Texarkana, Ark. Asks reparation. ’ 


No. we W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Ft. Madison, Ia., vs. C, B, &Q 
e 


No. 


No. 22885 


No 


No 


No 


No. 


No 


No 


No 


Unreasonable rate, ink, Ft. Madison, Ia., 
Asks rate for future and reparation. 
22884. Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co. et al. (addresses of complainants 
not given) vs. C. & N. W. 

Rates or charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, cement 
and merchandise, Mason City, Ia., to Garvin, Jeffers, Ivanhoe 
Lucan, Blooming Prairie and Lansing, Minn. Ask reparation, ' 

. H. C. Small et al. (addresses of complainants not given) 
vs. C. & N. W. 

Rates or charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, auto. 
mobiles and merchandise, South Bend, Ind., to Farimont ang 
Blue Earth, Minn. Ask reparation. 


to New York, N, ¥. 


. 22886. Quisenberry Feed Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo, 


vs. St. L.-S. F. 
Overcharge on poultry feed, Kansas City, Mo., to Van Vieet, 
Miss. Asks refund. 


" ~  h Perrine Armstrong Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. 


Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act, lumber, 
Flora, Ind., to Baltimore, Md., Millmont, Pa., and Wayland, X, 
Y., as compared with rates from Indianapolis, Ind., and rates 
from other producing points located in contiguous territory to 
Flora, Ind. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

i S. J. Peabody Lumber Co., Columbia City, Ind., vs. W. & 
L. E. et al. 

Rates in violation of section 6 of act, logs, Bourbon, and other 
Indiana points to Ironville and Brewester, O. Asks reparation, 
} wy a Boardman Co. et al., Oklahoma City, Okla., vs. Santa 

e et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, road making implements, from 
Aurora, Ill., Indianapolis, Ind., ansas City, Mo., Cleveland, 0., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and other points, to Oklahoma City and 
Guthrie, Okla. Ask rates for future and reparation. 

. 22890. Henning Grain Co., Henning, Ill., vs. C. & E. 1 

Unreasonable and illegal charges, coal, Clinton, Ind., and Clinton 
district to Henning, Ill. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

. 22891. Union Food Products Co., Greenville, O., vs. A. G. 8. etal 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, peanuts, shelled, 
points in Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina and Florida, to Green- 
ville, O. Competitors located at Cincinnati, Cleveland, Canton, 
Toledo, South Bend and Chicago, preferred. Asks rates for futur 
and reparation. 


. oe. V. A. Stewart & Co. et al., New York, N. Y., vs. ACL 
et a 


Charges in violation first three sections of act, fresh vegetables, 
points in South Carolina to Jersey City, and other New Jersey 
points, New York, Boston and other points, as compared with 
charges on shipments in standard barrel or, barrel crate packages 
and refrigeration charges from Florida points. Ask reparation 


No. 22892. Sub. No. 1. George Allison & Co. et al., New York, N. ¥, 


vs. Norfolk Southern et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections of act, fresh vegetables, 
points in North Carolina to Jersey City, New York, Philadelphia 
and other points, as compared with rates on shipments in stand- 
ard barrels or barrel crates. Ask reparation. 


No. rr. n't ae Cedar Works et al., Shelbyville, Tenn, 8 


No. 22894. Simmons Co., New York, N 


No. "" Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, IIL, 
et 


St. L. et al. - ; 
Unreasonable rates, cedar fo" slats, Shelbyville and ‘<" 
tiana, Tenn., to Irvington, N. J., Baltimore, Md., Norfolk, V4 
and Savannah, Ga. Ask cease and desist order and reparation. 
Y., vs. C. & N. W. et al 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, furniture, Kenosha 
Wis., to points in Georgia, North Carolina and Tennessee. 48 


eparation. . 
ps vs. Pennsylvania 


al. 
Unreasonable rates, soap, Jeffersonville, Ind., to Cookeville, Tent. 
Ask reparation. 


No. 22896. Armour and Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Santa Fe et al. 


No. 


. 22781, 


e 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, dalff 
and poultry products, Miles City, Mont., and Pocatello, Id. 
other points in Montana and Idaho, to Los Angeles, Calif. Ship- 
pers at Redondo Beach, Wilmington and/or San Pedro, Calif. pt 
ferred. Asks rates for future and reparation. 1% 
Sub. No. 21. Joseph P. Repp et al., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern et al. & 
Unreasonable rates, vegetables, Charleston and Blackville 
C., to Philadelphia and Scranton, Pa., and Utica and Roches 
N. Y. Ask reparation. 


No, 22897. The Packer ers Mercantile Agency et al, Kansit 


City, Mo., vs. A S. et al. bles 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, vege 
Jacksonville, Fla., and points in Florida, south thereof, seinhoos 
sas City, Mo. Receivers of vegetables in Kansas, pay wi 
Texas, Arkansas and Missouri preferred. Ask rates for fu 
reparation. 
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Transportation Law and the I.C.C. Bar 


1° YOU want to win advancement and qualify 
to earn more money? 


Then become a Traffic Counselor. The Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission has created a remark- 
ible professional opportunity for you through the 
stablishment of the I. C. C. Bar. 


Men with the necessary legal and technical 
qalifications, properly sponsored, may apply for 
admission and when accepted are enrolled and ad- 
mitted to practice. There is no difficult state bar 
examination to pass. 


A Profitable Profession 


Cases before the Commission frequently involve thousands and 
smetimes millions of dollars. A man qualified with a knowledge of 
transportation law and procedure to handle such cases effectively 
ai command an attractive income. 


The field of the Traffic Counselor is not crowded. There are more 

than 150,000 lawyers in the United States whereas the members of 
the I. C. C. Bar number less than 3,500. And unlike the lawyer, the 
Trafic Counselor does not need to equip himself with an extensive 
reference library costing thousands of dollars. 


How to Qualify 


Federal Regulation of Commerce, a series of 40 traffic law text and 
ference units, contain the law every present or future Traffic 
Counselor needs. Subscribers for the work may also obtain (without 
extra charge) an auxiliary training program consisting of Reading 
vuides, Transportation Law Problems, etc. Graduates of this optional 


ory are awarded the degree of Bachelor of Transportation Law 
a. 1). 


Sufficient elementary work is given so that even a beginner without 
Mevious legal experience can handle the study. There are no rigid 

h school or college educational requirements to meet, such as the 
Prospective lawyer must comply with, and a man with some practical 
“perience should be able to cover the entire field in eighteen months 
of spare-hour study. 


An Authoritative Institute 


Federal Regulation of Commerce and its auxiliary features are the 
product of the Staff and Associate Editors of the Blackstone Institute, 
an organization which for 39 years has held a commanding position 
in the field of legal education. Among the Institute’s text authors 
are two justices of the United States Supreme Court, the deans of 
eight university law schools, and sixty other legal, traffic, and trans- 
portation authorities. 


The Transportation Law 
Institute 


The actual distribution of Federal Regulation of Commerce and the 
servicing of subscribers is handled by a special corporation appro- 
priately named the “Transportation Law Institute, Inc.” This cor- 
poration (created and controlled by the Staff of Blackstone Institute) 
operates under a charter of broad powers conferring authority to 
specialize in transportation law activities. Thus, it is possible to 
render an unusual type of service to every subscriber. 


Equip yourself with Federal Regulation of Commerce and cash in 
on the demand for men equipped with a thorough knowledge of trans- 
portation law and procedure. Write today for free descriptive liter- 
ature. Mail the coupon below or address a letter to the Staff of 
Blackstone Institute (Transportation Law Institute Division, T49) at 
307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


To the Staff of 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Transportation Law Institute Division T49 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, information con- 


cerning Federal Regulation of Commerce and its auxiliary features, 
together with details of your present “get acquainted” offer. 


ee 
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No. 


. 22901. 


22898. Trffic Bureau, Aberdeen (S. D.) Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Charges and rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, rough 
rolled and window glass, points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Kansas 
and Oklahoma, to Aberdeen, and Heron, S. D. Alleges Sioux City, 
Ia., Sioux Falls, S. D., Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., preferred. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 

22899. Armour and Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, butter, carloads, butter and 
eggs, in straight or mixed carloads, Winfield, Kan., to New Or- 
$10,060 La., for export. Asks rates for future and reparation of 
22900. Raleigh Wyoming Mining Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Nelson & 
Albemarle et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, rock 
dust, Schuyler, Va., to Glen Rogers, W. Va., and from Rocky 
Point, Va., to Glen Rogers, as compared with rates from Rock 
Fish, Va. Asks rates for future and repartaion. 

South Georgia Traffic Bureau for Georgia Oil Co., Cordele, 
Ga., vs. A. B. & C. et al. ‘ : 

Unreasonable and prejudicial rates, gasoline and _ lubricating 
oils, Brunswick and Savannah, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Douglas, Ga., as compared with rates to Macon and Atlanta, Ga., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and rates from Natchez, Miss., and New 
Orleans, La. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

22902. Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
vs. A. G. S. et al. . 

Unreasonable and unlawful rates, piling, Yarbo, Ala., to Avard, 
Okla., diverted to Lovedale, Okla. Asks reparation. 

22903. The Light Grain and Milling Co., Liberal, Kan., vs. Santa 
Fe et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 4 of act, grain 
and/or products, Liberal, Kan., to Las Cruces, N. M. Asks rates 
for future and reparation. : 
22904. Western Asphalt Paving Corporation (address not given), 
ve. C. B. & G. et al. 

Illegal charges, sand, Sandell, Ncb., Ia. Asks 
reparation. 

22905. Bedford Johnson Co., Va., 


Santa Fe et al. 
Rates and charges in violation, first three sections of act, pants, 


containing wool or wool shoddy, Lynchburg, Va., to points in 
western states. Ask rates for future and reparation. 


to Hamburg, 


Ine., et al., Lynchburg, vs. 


. 22906. Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Midland Valley 


. 22911. 


- 22912. 


. 22914. 


et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fullers earth, Attapulgus, Ga., to Barnsdall, 
Okla. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

22907. The Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau, Chicago, IIl., vs. 
A. C. & Z. ot ab 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, sand, from Ottawa, 
Oregon, and Wedron, Ill., to points in official classification terri- 
tory, as compared with rates from other producing districts in 
official classification territory. Asks rates for future. 

22908. Maywood Equity Exchange, Inc., et al., Maywood, Neb., vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

Unreasonable rates, petroleum products, Enid, Okla., Coffeyville 
and Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., and other points 
so zoned, to points in Nebraska and Colorado. Asks rates for 
future and reparation 
22909. The Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
vs. L. & N. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, calves, Nashville, 
Tenn., to Pittsburgh, Pa., as compared with rates to Baltimore, 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. Asks reparation. 

22910. H. Rubenstein Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill., vs. B. & O. 

Rates and charges in violation, sections 1 and 6 of act, scrap 
cattle, hog and horse hair, Chicago, Ill., to points within lighter- 
age limits of New York Harbor, N. for export to foreign 
countries. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

Capon Water Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation, sections 1 and 3 of act, mineral 
water and ginger ale, Capon Springs, W. Va., to Philadelphia, Pa., 
and old used bottles and carriers, from Philadelphia, Pa., to Capon 
Springs, as compared with rates accorded competitors at Millis, 
Mass., and Hudson, N. Y. Asks rates for future and reparation. 


L. H. Butcher Co., of Los Angeles, et al., Los Angeles, 
Calif., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Charges in violation, sections 1, 3 and 6 of act, china, kaolin, 
ball and/or crude clay, Los Angeles Harbor to Los Angeles, Calif., 
as compared with rates for like service in the same territory. 
Ask rates for future and reparation. 


22913. South River Lumber Co., Inc., Northumberland, Pa., vs. 
N. & W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, lumber, Cornwall, Va., to points in Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, West 
Virginia, Maryland and the District of Columbia. Asks rates for 
future and reparation. 
~— American Nut Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., vs. A. C. L. 
et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, shelled peanuts, 
in sacks, points in Georgia, Alabama and Florida to Indianapolis, 
Ind. Alleges South Bend and Chicago preferred. Asks cease and 
desist order and reparation. 

F aot» Northrup King Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. C. M. St. P. & 
acific. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, nitrogen seed 
and soil inoculating compound, Milwaukee to Minneapolis, Minn. 
Asks reparation. 

22916. S. J. Graves and Sons Co. (address not given) vs. C. St. 
P. M. & O. Ry. 

Illegal charges, railroad rails, Park Falls, Wis., to Minnesota 

Transfer, Minn. Asks reparation. 


. 22917. Phoenix Utility Co., New York City, vs. Pennsylvania et al. 


Rates in violation of sections 1 and 4 of act, steel angles, beams 
and other iron and steel articles, from Blaw-Knox, Pa., to points 
on the Tennessee & North Carolina. Asks cease and desist order, 
rates for future and reparation. 


. 22918. Coweta Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta, Ga., vs. L. & N. et al. 


No. 


Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, Adalia and other Ken- 
tucky points and Caryville and other Tennessee points to Newnan, 
Ga. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

22919. Presbrey-Leland Studios, Inc., New York City vs. New 
Haven et al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, dressed 
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granite, Quincy Adams, Mass., to Bushwick Station, Brookly 
N. Y. Asks reparation. vn, 
No. 22920. J. W. Miller Co. et al., Rockford, Ill., vs. C. M. st, p & 
Switching charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act car} P. 
traffic from and to points of interchange with other common a 
riers at Rockford, Ill., to and from plants of complainants.“ 
same charges as contemporaneously applied by defendant 4 
switching carload traffic from and to other industries located or 
track of defendant within switching and yard limits of Rock, 
ford, to and from points of interchange with other common ea, 
riers at Rockford, and reparation. Car. 
22921. Collins Paving Co., Miami, Fla., vs. F. E. C. et gj 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 4 and 6 of act ro 
grading machinery, Miami, Fla., to Florence, Ala., and Saint nt 
seph, Tenn. Asks reparation. 0- 
22922. S. J. Peabody Lumber Co., Columbia City, Ind., vs. pep 
sylvania. a 
Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, rough bending oak 
Bourbon arid Columbia City, Ind., to Delphos, Ohio. Asks rateg fo, 
future and reparation. ' 
. 22923. George F. Lenz, doing business as George F. 
Co., South Washington, Va., vs. C. & O. et al. 
Rates in violation section 3 of act, bituminous coal, mines jp 
southern West Virginia to South-Washington, Va. Competitors on 
R. F. & P. preferred. Asks rates for future. 
. 22924. Sunbury Converting Works, Sunbury, Pa., vs. Centra) 
Railroad of New Jersey et al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, liquid 
bleach, Perth Amboy, N. J., to Sunbury, Pa. Asks reparation 
. a The Veneer Manufacturing Co., Conway, S. C., vs. A.C L, 
et al. 
Unreasonable rate, box shooks, Conway, S. C., to Asheville anq 
Woodfin, N. C. Asks reparation. 


2 we oo No. 1. Wagoner Lumber Co., Pamplico, S. C., ys, § 
. L. et al. ; 
Same complaint and prayer, box shooks, Pamplico, S. C, to 
Kannapolis and Concord, N. C. : 
: — Keuka Lake Ice Co., Penn Yan, N. Y., vs. Lehigh Valley 
et al. i 
Alleges violation of section 2 of act, in connection with rates 
on anthracite coal, Coxton, Pa., to Penn Yan, N. Y., in that 
defendants favor other dealers at other points because of reduc- 
tion of rates to Dresden, N. Y., and Corning, N. Y., and other 
points, but not to Penn Yan, N. Y. Ask relief for future and 
refund. 
. 22927. Villard Oil Co., Villard, Minn., vs. Northern Pacific, 
Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, oil, Sand Springs 
Okla., to Villard, Minn. Asks reparation. a 
. 22928. Chicago & North Western et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Complain of divisions out of joint rates between points in the 
Milwaukee, Wis., group on the one hand, and points in New 
England and eastern trunk line territories, on the other, as un- 
reasonably low and insufficent to pay fair proportion of com- 
plainants’ operating expenses, taxes, fair return, and out of 
pocket costs. Ask just, reasonable, equitable and otherwise lawful 
divisions, and reparation on business moved since the filing of 
the complain. 


Lenz Coal 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The Transportation Club of Buffalo will hold its annual 
meeting, election, and general “get together” at the Hotel But- 
falo, December 16. Dinner will be served and there will bea 
program of entertainment. Business will include the annual 
report of the board of managers and vote on a proposed change 
in the by-laws. 


A dinner meeting will be given by the traffic club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce December 12. The B. & 0. 
picture, “The Fair of the Iron Horse,” will be shown, and George 
L. McNay, general agent, Western Pacific, will present a sketch, 
“Even as You and I,” assisted by Robert Berman, of the Bur 
lington, and H. F. Mocklar, of the Boston & Maine. 


The nominating committee of the Traffic Club of New Or. 
leans has presented the following ticket to be voted on at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, December 9: President, Carl Geissow; first 
vice-president, J. H. O’Dowd; second vice-president, A. J. Coburn, 
Jr.; third vice-president, R. W. J. Flynn; secretary, E. C. Marks; 
treasurer, W. J. Burkhart; directors (three years), A. J. Al 
loney; (one year) M. L. Costley, W. H. DeFrance, G. M. Let 
inger and G. G. Tomlinson. 


The naming of two nominating committees by President 
McCaffrey, at a luncheon of the Birmingham Traffic and Trats 
portation Club at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel December 10, 
be the principal business. The round-table meetings 
Traffic Study Club set for each Monday have been 
until after the holidays. 


Jay B. Iden, editor of the North Kansas City Nowe 
the speaker at the luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas 
at the Baltimore Hotel December 2. A “smoker” and 
election of officers will be held at the City Club rooms ‘inet 
9. Entertainment and a buffet lunch are included. A 
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in honor of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board 
will be given December 12. 


At a meeting of the Toledo Transportation Club December 
2, C. A. Radford, manager of the publicity department of the 
Big Four, was the speaker. Dinner was served and there was 
a program of business. 


At a meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco 
at the Women’s City Club December 5, James A. Quinby, marine 
attorney, of Derby, Sharp, Quinby and Tweedt, spoke on “The 
Cargo Owners’ Relation to the Bill of Lading and Marine Insu- 
ance Policy.” 


A bridge party will be given by the Traffic Club of Chicago 
in the club rooms on the afternoon of December 12, for the 
ladies and their friends. A dinner and dance will follow in the 
evening. 


A dinner and dance and “A Night in Monte Carlo” are 
scheduled for the ‘Ladies’ Night” of the Traffic Club of Phila- 
delphia at the Bellevue-Stratford December 10. 


The annual “Christmas Party” of the Traffic Club of New- 
ark will be given at the Elks’ Club December 26. 


William Dewey Grubb, newly elected 
president of the Traffic Club of Tulsa, 
was born July 6, 1898, in the Ozarks, 
near Winkler, Mo., ’way back in the 
woods. He went to Oklahoma in 1911, 
finished high school at Muskogee, and 
taugh school for three years, the last 
year of which he was principal of the 
High School at Fame, Okla. He en- 
tered railroad work for the Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf at Muskogee, as ac- 
countant in the mechanical department 
in 1920. Later he was promoted to 
accountant in the auditor’s office, han- 
dling general accounts. Then he was 
made statistician, then special account- 
ant, reporting to the vice-president. 
In 1924 he was made commercial agent at Muskogee, this being 
his first experience in traffic work. In 1926 he was made gen- 
eral agent for the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf at Tulsa. He is 
now general agent for the Midland Valley, Kansas, Oklahoma 
& Gulf, and Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka. Last year he was vice- 
president and chairman of the board of governors of the Traffic 
Club of Tulsa. He says he plays golf, but is essentially a 
farmer at heart. He is a member of Kiwanis, the Tulsa Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a Shriner, and has a leaning toward Meth- 
odism. 


The annual election of the Oil City-Franklin Traffic Club 
was held at the Arlington Hotel, Oil City, Pa., November 21. 
The following were elected: President, J. W. Fawcett, Crystal 
Oil Works; vice-president, Loren D. Schoppe, Franklin Chamber 
of Commerce; secretary, Frank Baldwin, New York Central; 
treasurer, J. F. Normile, Pennsylvania Railroad. 


One hundred and twenty-four members of the Omaha Traffic 
Club were present at initiation ceremonies at the German House 
November 26. Dan Geilus, traffic manager, Paxton & Gallagher; 
Warren W. Brown, general agent, Nickel Plate, and W. V. C. 
McCormack, traffic manager, American Milling Company, offi- 
ciated, assisted by other railroad and industrial traffic men. 


R. B. Knight has been appointed chairman of the educa- 
tional committee of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago. A con- 
test to obtain a club slogan is being conducted. 


A meeting of the Grand Rapids Transportation Club was 
held at the Rowe Hotel December 5. 


At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Atlanta at the Atlanta 
Athletic Club December 2, a program arranged by W. J. Fil- 
lingim, general southern freight agent, N. Y. N. H. & H., spon- 
sored by that line and the New England Steamship Company, 
was presented. The principal speaker was J. Howland Gardner, 
president of the New England Steamship Company. Honor 
guests included a number of the executives of the two trans- 
portation agencies sponsoring the program. 


The Traffic Club of New England will hold it twentieth 
annual meeting for election of officers and directors at the 
Copley-Plaza December 12. Dinner will be served and there 
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will be entertainment. William E. Browning, character in 
personator and story teller, will be the speaker. 

Past-President Charles E. Elmquist was the speaker at , 
luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the Union 
Depot dining room December 3. 


The annual meeting of the Traffic Club of Wichita wag 
at the Shirkmere Hotel, in the form of a “stag” dinner, Decem. 
ber 5. 


The name of the Harbor Transportation Association, [og 
Angeles, Calif., has been changed to the Harbor Traffic Club, 


E. E. Blake will be the principal speaker at the eighth an- 
nual dinner and dance of the Oklahoma City Traffic Club at the 
Chamber of Commerce December 12. The invocation wil] he 
given by George Henry Zentz, pastor of Wesley Me 
Episcopal Church, and E. G. Waring, president of the club, wij 
make a short address of welcome. Entertainment will inelyde 
music by the O. G. & E. Orchestra, selections by the “Flat Foot 
Four,” bridge and dancing. 


The weekly luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis a 
the Jefferson Hotel, December 9, will be addressed by Rabpj 
Samuel Thurman on “The Religion of Good Sportsmanship” 
The board of directors has established an employment com. 
mittee, with which members out of work may register, giving 
information with respect to experience and other data. The 
plan then provides for appeals to employer members in need of 
trained men, all dealings being on a strictly confidential bagis, 


Personal Notes 


Cc. F. Farmer has been appointed general freight agent in 
charge of perishable freight traffic, B. and O., at Baltimore, 
C. M. Groninger has been appointed division freight agent at 
Newark, O., succeeding Max N. Freese, promoted. Charles §. 
Stout has been appointed division freight agent at Chillicothe, 
O., succeeding J. A. Boyce, Jr., promoted. 

The following appointments have been made at Cincinnati 
on the C. C. C. & St. L., Cincinnati Northern, E. I. & T. H, 
and Peoria & Eastern: W. L. Dewey, assistant general freight 
agent (rates and divisions, rules and regulations governing han 
dling of freight traffic); J. H. Bauer, assistant general freight 
agent, succeeding Mr. Dewey (coal, coke and iron ore); J. A 
Keegan, chief of tariff bureau, succeeding Mr. Bauer. 

M. E. Connelly has been appointed traffic manager, Curtis 
Candy Company, Chicago. 

W. A. O’Brien has been appointed general agent, Clyde 
Mallory Lines, at Charleston, S. C. 

K. N. Middlekauff has been appointed assistant general 
passenger agent, Union Pacific, at Denver, succeeding L W. 
Carter, resigned. 

B. W. LaTourette has resigned as assistant general freight 
agent, Missouri-Illinois Railroad, and has established law offices 
at St. Louis for the general practice of law, including practice 
before the Commission and the state commissions. 


In an address December 5, at the Palmer House, before & 
banquet of the eighth national congress of the farm boys and 
girls’ 4-H Club, with 43 states represented by one th 
delegates, Hal S. Ray, director of personnel and public rela 
tions, Rock Island, principal speaker of the evening, 
the origin of the organization, now numbering 750,000 farm 
boys and girls, to John D. Rockefeller, whose agricultural 
search in the south developed into the present 4-H activities. 

James Menzies, freight traffic manager, Atlantic Coast 
died at Wilmington, N. C., December 1. 

Promotion of several western region officers of the ; 
sylvania, including W. B. Wood, assistant to the general ! 
ager, and J. M. Symes, superintendent of passenger acest 
tion, has been announced by Vice-President H. E. Neweomes 
Chicago. Mr. Wood will take charge of the Pennsylvania's 0% 
electrification job at Baltimore, with the title of engmee” 
Baltimore improvements. He has been in charge of motor 0a 
and truck activities in the western region for three 7 
Coming to the western region as chief clerk to the oe 
manager in May, 1927, Mr. Symes was promoted to Sams 
tendent of transportation a year later. He becomes 
tendent of transportation in the eastern region, with he 
ters at Philadelphia. His successor at Chicago will be & m 
Ginter, formerly chief clerk to the vice-president of the cel 
region. R. C. Miller, superintendent of the Columbus @¥ 
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Saves Firm $ 10,600 


Boosts Salary 200% thru Traffic Management 

“How can I make myself worth more money to the firm 
I work for?” 

That was the question uppermost in the mind of C. E. 
Veth when he enrolled with LaSalle for training in Traffic 
Management. 

Already Traffic Manager of the Smith Agricultural Chem- 
ical Company, with plants at Columbus and Indianapolis, he 
was directing the ine of thousands of tons of fertilizer, 
animal foods and acids—six widely diversified products under 
the brand name SACCO—to customers in all parts of the 
United States. 

His training gave him the key he was seeking. 

“Mr. Veth had the vision to see the need in this organiza- 
tion of a properly equipped traffic department,” writes Mar- 
shall A. Smith, president of this great company. “Traffic 
affairs are quite technical, but now he has brought to this 
company a department that enables it to answer every question 
that may arise.” 

During the year 1924, Mr. Veth’s newly developed traffic 
department detected and corrected errors in freight bills 
received from the railroads totalling $10,600 in overcharges. 

“My subsequent salary-increase of 200%,” writes Mr. Veth, “is due 
in large measure to the study and application of your training. Your 
course is one of the most complete in its line, and in technical knowledge 
it far surpasses any other I have seen.” 


Send for Free Book 


“‘Opportunities in Traffic Management”’ 

Whatever else you do, acquaint yourself with the opportunities in 
Traffic Management! See how you can carve out for yourself a more, 
splendid future. 

The coupon will bring you without obligation a 96-page book that 
points the way to the rewards in Traffic Management and shows you 
how within a comparatively few months you can equip yourself to take 
the best advantage of them. LaSalle will send it to you free. 

If you are eager to enter a field that spells real opportunity, clip 
and mail the coupon NOW. 

— oe ee ee = ~Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! -—-— — — — 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 395-TRA Chicago 

I would welcome copy of “Opportunities in Traffic 
Management,” also a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” all without obligation. 


(_] Traffic Management— 
Fereign and Domestic: Training for position as Railroad 
or Industrial te Expert, Freight 
Solicitor, etc. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities 
LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field 
of business. If more interested in one of the fields indicated 
below, check here: 
Higher Accountancy 
Business ement 
Modern Salesmanship 
Railway Station Man- 


Law-Degree of LL.B 
ree © q 
a Commercial Law 


Traffic Manager, 






Industrial Management [] Personnel Management 
Telegraphy L) Paper Salesmanship 
Banking and Finance Bookkeeping 
Modern Business Cerre- C. P. A. Ceaching 
spondence Business English 
(] Modern Foremanship 
CL] Railway Accounting 
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becomes acting assistant chief engineer at Philadelphia 
successor at Columbus is J. F. Henry, who has been gy 
tendent of the Atlantic division. C. E. Adams, division” 
neer, Philadelphia terminal division, will be promoted to Pad 
intendent of the Grand Rapids division, succeeding Taber Han. 
ilton, who becomes engineer of motive power in the office of 
the chief engineer of motive power. Mr. Hamilton wag Am 
merly superintendent of the St. Louis division with headquar 
ters at Terre Haute. J. L. Gressitt, division engineer of the y 
Wayne division, has been promoted to superintendent of ty 
Sunbury division, while B. H. Hudson, formerly superintendent 
at Logansport, Ind., who held that position at Sunbury g0es t 
the Atlantic division as superintendent, succeeding J, F. He ‘ 
In addition, N. W. Smith, formerly general superintendent of 
motor service, becomes assistant chief engineer, with heaq 
quarters in Philadelphia, and W. R. Elsey succeeds F, 1, Du. 
bosque, recently retired, as superintendent of floating equip- 
ment at New York. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE MEMBER 


Representative Charles A. Wolverton, of New Jersey, has 
been selected by the Republican committee on committees of 
the House to fill the vacancy on the House committee on inter. 
state and foreign commerce caused by the resignation of Walter 
H. Newton. Mr. Wolverton’s home is in Camden, N. J. He ig 
a lawyer and has held a number of public offices in New Jersey. 
He was elected to the Seventieth Congress in November, 199 
and was reelected in November, 1928. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


FOR SALE—Books in traffic library $25. 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TEMPORARY POSITION—Man of good address, well posted in 
freight rates and routing, to interview traffic managers in Chicago 
and vicinity. State experience and salary required. Address 0. N. A. 
250, care Traffic Word, Chicago, Il. 



































Grand Rapids Trust 








STOP LOSING MONEY through antiquated methods. Leading 
shiypers use these 19 time and money savers in their traffic depart- 
meats. Economical—simple—accurate. Minimize errors because they 
are printed; guaranteed to be perfect. Write today for your copy of 
free folder of ‘‘Traffic Department Forms.’’ The Traffic Service Cor- 
poration, Merchandise Department, 418 South Market Street, Chicago. 


Daily Traffic World 
Traffic Bulletin 


Contains daily all the information 
published later in the weekly 


Traffic World 


and in the weekly 


Traffic Bulletin 


A subscription also includes a valuable 


SERVICE FROM WASHINGTON 


that makes the price seem trifling. 


Write for Particulars 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Publisher The Traffic World 
418 S. Market Street, Chicago 
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on The South Shore Line is electrified, connecting 
with the New York Central Lines at South 
Bend—the Michigan Central Railroad, Monon 
Route and L. E. & W. district of the N. Y. C. 

& St. L. Railroad at Michigan City, Ind.— 3 
_Tratte anc an Wabash Railroad at Gary, Ind—E. J. & E. 
GO—79 West Monroe Street Railroad at Goff Jct. (Gary)—Indiana Harbor 
l Toes SEE Soe Belt at East Chicago, Ind.—B. & O. C. T. Rail- 
iable SOUTH BEND, INDIANA road at Hammond, Ind.—Belt Railroad of Chi- 
Michigan and La Salle Sts. cago at Hegewisch, I1].—TIllinois Central Railroad 
) N Phone 2-5764 and Pullman Railroad at Kensington Station, 

| | Chicago. 
ge duu NCMUTH SHO vile CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND R. R. 
te ae 
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4? Steamship Lines 


ARE SERVING THE— 





PORT OF 


MOBILE 


$10,000,000.00 Ocean Terminals 


COMPOSED OF 
Concrete Wharves 
Enclosed Fireproof Transit Sheds 
Extensive Shipside Fireproof Warehouses 
Cotton Compress and Warehouses 
Automatic Sprinklers All Buildings 


Electric Derrick, 75-ton Capacity 
Coal and Material Handling Plant 
Industrial Sites for Lease 
on Canal and Harbor Frent 
Connecting with All Railroads 


SEND FOR PORT OF MOBILE BOOKLET 


*- ALABAMA ++ 4 
STATE,DOCKS COMMISSION 


‘ Pe A JS 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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Docket of the Commission 








NOTE—lItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Canes. 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

































December 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 
22686—Atkinson Milling Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


December 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Harraman: 
22694—-Beatrice Creamery Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


December 9—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Disque: 
22724—Laboratory Products Co. vs. M. C. R. R. et al. 


December 9—Tampa, Fla.—Examiners Pyle and Mackley: 
22670—Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
22700—Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al, 


December 10—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Disque: 
22707—Astrup Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


December 10—Hannibal, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: 
Finance No. 7773—Application of Stanley, Merrill & Phillips Ry, Co 
for authority to abandon its railroad. gifs 


December 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Harraman: 
22736—Portage Celery Growers’ Assn. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 


December 10—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Corporation Commission of Okla. 
Finance No. 7819—Application Oklahoma-Southwestern Ry. for au- 
thority to abandon its railroad. 


December 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 17876—Twin Cities and Head of Lakes Joint Passenger-Train Serv- 
ice (further hearing). 


December 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
Fourth Section Application No. 3466 of South Brooklyn Ry. (except 
those portions heretofore disposed of). 


December 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Devoe: 
Finance No. 7900—In the matter of application of Mo. Pac. R. R. 
for authority to issue $38,659,900 of common capital stock. 
Finance No. 7902—In the matter of the application of the Mo. Pac. 
R. R. for authority to assume obligations and liabilities in respect 
of securities of other companies. 


December 11—Chicago, IlIl—Examiners Mullen and Carney: 
l. & S. 3375—Zinc skimmings from Chicago rate points and Steel- 
ton, Minn., to points in Kansas and Missouri. 
17000—Part 12—Rate Structure Investigation, Non-Ferrous Metals. 


December 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 
1. & S. 3381—Gravel, sand and strippings from Munger, IIL, to In- 
diana point via E. J. & E. Ry. 


December 11—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiners Pyle and Mackley: 
22479—Moore Dry Kiln Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


December 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
20665—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 

December 11—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 
22677—Red Wing Milling Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


December. 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
22685—National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers and 
Allied Trades vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc., et al. 


December 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Harraman: 
22788—Crab Orchard Improvement Co. et al. vs. Virgn. Ry. et al. 


December 12—Toledo, O.—Examiner Disque: 
Fourth Section Application 13889—Filed by Spokane S. S. Co. 


December 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
1. & S. 3385—Grain and grain — from Erie R. R. stations in 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania to stations on Pa. R. R. 
and West Jersey and Seashore R. R. 


December 12—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 
22711—National Pole & Treating Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 
* 1. & S. 3388—Transit arrangements on flaxseed and grain at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and other points in northwest. 


Oecember 12—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Harraman: 
22740—National Assn. of Furniture Mfgrs. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


December 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 1 
22267 (and Sub. 1)—Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et # 
22422—-Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
22423—-Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


December 13—New York, N., Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
22598—Interstate Amiesite Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


December 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21063—Ry.-Krisp Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


December 13—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Disque: 
22815—Saniwax Paper Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


December 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20391—Pure Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. &Nn.wW 
oy a Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bureau, VS. C. ee 
y. et al. 
20782—Rock Island Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bureau, et al, v6 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
21100 (Sub. 1)—Ed Borders vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et_al. RR 
Finance No. 5897—Deficit Status of Mississippi & Western . 


December 14—Savannah, Ga.—Examiners Pyle and Mackley: 
Savannah Creosoting Co. vs. Sou. Ry. 


December 14—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Harraman: , 
22721—Armour and Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. et a. 


December 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Griffin: Co., VS. 
22643—Edward Widmayer, Trading as Robert L. Anderson (0. 
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GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment of these agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at de on. - 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
: 1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Horcasitas, Com. iis: 
414 Whitney Bank Bidg. 
New Or La. 


441 Monadnock 


F. N. Puente, Gen. ag 
Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


F. C. Lona, Com. Agent 
1249 Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Laredo to Mexico City . . . 53 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


El Paso to Mexico City . . « 10! Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City 69 Hours 


OF MEXICO 




















Rate History— 
Its Importance 


In rate cases perhaps the most important feature 
is the exhibits, especially those showing rate com- 
parisons. The witness uses them as the basis of his 
testimony and the attorney relies heavily on them in 
preparing his brief and argument. Exhibits, how- 
ever, are of little value unless properly explained 
and the rates used in the comparison are of little 
value unaccompanied by evidence as to the condi- 
tions that produced them. Before setting up certain 
rates for comparative purposes, therefore, it is well 
to delve into their history to avoid using those that 
might act like boomerangs. 


One must get at the meaning of these comparative 
rates before he can test their probative value. 
Courts and commissions recognize this. A statute 
May appear to have a certain meaning but tribunals 
look behind the form to get at the substance. This 


getting at the substance is called divining the “leg- 
islative intent” and can be done only by delving 
deeply into the history of the statute. The Supreme 
Court has held that tariffs and rates have the force 
of statutes. It is well, therefore, to get at the 
“legislative intent” that produced a rate before using 
it for comparison. 


Much rate history is to be found in the docket 
records and decisions of the Commission. We spe- 
cialize in digging it out; also in preparing chrono- 
logical statements of rates, classification ratings, 
commodity descriptions, etc., as far back as they are 
wanted. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 























TARIFF 


can cause a lot of trouble. It may 
be the cause of getting out a car 
today that could have been held 
over until tomorrow to take 
advantage of a reduction. It may 
mean a lost opportunity to hurry 
out a car today to forestall 
tomorrow’s advance. 



























































And every traffic manager knows 
the delay and grief incident to set- 
tling overcharge and undercharge 
claims resulting from shipping 
under rates that have been revised 
without his knowledge. 





































The traffic department in which 


The Traffic Bulletin 































is checked over each week 
is spared these expenses 
and annoyances, for in 
THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
is printed a complete list of 
the tariffs filed with the Com- 
mission in the current week 


Last week’s TRAFFIC BUL- 
LETIN contained over thirty other 
items of almost equal importance 
to the shipper. May we send you 
a copy? 


The Traffic Bulletin 


418 S. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 


SESE 
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A & Be. EB. of al. 
22726—C. H. Milligan vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


December 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Harraman: 
22743—Armour & Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


December 16—Waupaca, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 
22761—Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al 


December 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
18194—Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
17447—Chicago Wool Trade Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al 
20571—Midwest Wool Trade Assn. vs. A. & E. R. R. et a] 
20702—Midwest Wool Trade Assn. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
*y _— Sub. 1)—Midwest Wool Trade Assn. vs. A. & R R.R 
et al. iis 


December 16—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Disque: 
22692—U. S. Graphite Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


December 16—Binghamton, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
22801—Endicott-Johnson Corp. et al. vs. B. & S. R. R. Corp. et al. 


December 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Johnston: 

Finance No. 3615—Excess Income of Ashland Coal & Iron Ry. (for 
purpose of completing record). . 
—a State Horticultural Society et al. vs. A. C. & Y, Ry 

et al. ila 


December 16—Norfolk, Va.—Examiners Pyle and Mackley: 
22823—-F.. S. Royster Guano Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22683—-F. S. Royster Guano Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


December 17—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Burnside: 
Finance No. 4741—Construction of Line by N. Y. P. & GRR 
(further hearing). e 


December 17—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Harraman: 
22752 (and Sub. 1)—Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


oer 17—Olympia, Wash.—Department of Public Works of Wash- 

ngton: 
Finance No. 7808—Application of Centralia Terminal for authority to 
= acquire and operate a line of railroad in Lewis county 
ash. se: 


December 17—Frankfort, Ky.—Examiner Hosmer: 
21373—_Commonwealth of Kentucky R. R. Commission of Ky. et al. 
vs. A. & B. et al. (adjourned hearing). 


December 17—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3362—Scrap iron and steel from C. F. A. territory to Kokomo 
and other Indiana pts. 
20583—-Continental Steel Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. (further 
hearing). 


December 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 7938—Application C. R. R. of N. J. for authority to 
acquire control of the Wharton & Northern R. R. and Mount Hope 
Mineral R. R. by purchase of capital stock. 


December 18—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner Hurley: 
ae on sand, gravel, crushed stone and chert within state 
° oe 


December 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Harraman: 
* 1. & S. 3387—Exceptions to Rule 10 of Official Classification on less 
than carload shipments loaded in mixed carloads. 


December 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bardwell: 

* 13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (upon question, whether 
blackstrap molasses, woodpulp, linseed oil, magnesite, stucco, 
iron and steel railway material described in item 405 of Agent 
Johanson’s I. C. C. 2008, crushed slate, mineral earth black, re- 
tarder and claim, mussel and oyster shells (whole, broken, crushed 
or ground), and sal-ammoniac skimmings, or any of said articles, 
euch in carloads, and rates thereon, shall be excepted from re- 
quirements of findings heretofore made in said proceedings). 


December 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Griffin: 
22560—Bundy Tubing Co. vs. M. C. R. KR. et al. 


December 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
22655—Rome Co., Inc., vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


December 18—Wausau, Wis.—R. R. Commission of Wis.: 7 
Finance No. 7826—Application C. & N. W. Ry. for authority to 
abandon its so-called Rib Falls Line in Marathon county, Wis. 


December 18—Gainesville, Fla.—Railroad Commission of Fla.: |. 
Finance No. 7805—Application J. G & G. Ry. for authority to 
abandon that portion of its line between North Gainesville and 
Sampson City, Fla. 


December 18—Green Bay, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 
22680—Green Bay Port Huron & Detroit S. S. Co. vs. A. & A. R. RB. 
Corp. et al. 
December 18—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3378—Transit arrangements on lumber and related articles 
at Terre Haute, Ind. if 
December 18—Williamsburg, Va.—Examiners Pyle and Mackley: R 
=’ wi eee Holding Corporation et al vs. A. C. L. R. 
et al. 
December 19—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: cine 
17791—Union Gas & Electric Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. (further hearing). 
December 19—Rochester, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
22623—Eastman Kodak Co. vs. Cent Vt. Ry. et al. 
December 19—Richmond, Va.—Examiners Pyle and Mackley: 
22759—Richmond Mica Corp. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


December 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Griffin: 
22806—L. N. Grant vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


December 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
22775—-Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 


December 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19301—-Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
19797—Columbus Packing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
19881—Kingan & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
21158—Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. &NA 
21423 (and Sub. 1)—North American Provision Co. vs. M. x. 

Ry. et al. 

December 20—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: 

22633—G. H. Shartzer vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
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WORLD WIDE FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


vi 


10 A SHIPS. Frequent sail- 
ings. Many special- 
ized types of carriers. Low 
insurance rates. Fast Mail 
liners. Care and skill in han- 
dling. Prompt forwarding. 


These are some of the factors 
which enable us to render the 
shipper a service of unusual merit. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice-President, Freight Traffic 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


J. D. ROTH, W. T. M., 180 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Sailing from | SS MAUNAWILI SS NEVADA SS BELLINGHAM 


Dec. 7 Dec. 10 Dec. 17 
(Omits) Dec. 14 Dec. 21 


Jan. 9 Jan. 18 
(Omits) (Omits) 
Jan. 17 (Omits) 
(Omits) Jan. 30 


Sailings every week thereafter. 
From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Sailing from | SS GOLDEN HORN SS SHELTON SS OREGON 


Dec. 17 
Dec. 22 
Dec. 27 
Jan. 1 
(Omits) 
Jan. 8 


: 
Jan. 22 
(Omits) Jan. 20 


Feb. 4 Feb. 10 Feb. 13 
Feb. 10 (Omits) (Omits) 
(Omits) (Omits) Feb. 19 
(Omits) Feb. 17 (Omits) 
Sailings every ten days thereafter. 


STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
Agents Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
215 Market St., a Francisco, Cal. 


Matson Navigation Compan 
215 Market St., San Francisco, eal. Pore. Davenport 2300 
Williams, Dimond & Co. 


Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
318 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 
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MUINESN 


EASTERN AGENTS 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


From Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Bi-Weekly or Fortnightly 


DIRECT TO 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 
FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East 
and British Columbia 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
Munson Building, 67 Wall St., New York 
Offices 


neh 
hicago, St. Leuis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Mobile, New Orleans 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


Cc 





Three NEW liners 
largest built 
under American flag 


S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 
Westbound from New Yerk San Francisco—Los Angeles 


California ... Dec. 14 Jan.25 Pennsylvania Dec.21 Feb. 1 


Virginia ..... Dec.28 Feb. 8 California... Jan. 4 Feb. 15 
Pennsylvania Jan.11 Feb.22 Virginia..... Jan.18 Mar. 1 
from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama facifie fine 


NTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. 1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(West 23rd Se) Tel, Chelsea 6760 Tel. Dighs $800 © 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. _ Boston, 84 Staté Street 
Philadelphia, PublicLedger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 
San Francisco, 60 California St. merce Bidg. 

Los Angeles, Central Bldg. 
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What does cartage 
cost you and your 
customers? 


A saving of this item of expense to you both in 
GREAT CENTRAL’S over-night, door-to-door 


service. 


One thousand miles of this service—operating 
daily between Cincinnati, Detroit, Dayton, 
Indianapolis and Chicago. 


Ship safely, conveniently, fully insured, yet with 


speed. 

TERMINALS 
Detroit—731 23rd St. Phone Lafayette 3470 
Chicago—3615 Iron St. Phone La Fayette 4866 


Phone Main 2299 
Phone Garfield 531 


Cincinnati—447 E. 2nd St. 
Dayton—917 E. 3rd St. 


oe EST.1927 ‘2, 

























PAT OFF. @ 


DETROIT-CINCINMATI - INDIANAPOLIS-CHICAGO 









United States 
Mail! 


SPEED your shipments to North China, 
South China and The Philippines on 
* President Liners” — mail carriers to the 
Orient because of fast service. There’s a 
sailing from Seattle over the short route 
every other Saturday. Arrivals every alter- 
nate Monday. Thru bills of lading issued 
to.all Oriental ports. 


Six express “Cargo Liners,” sailing on 
regular, dependable schedule, augment this 
service to and from the Orient. 



















T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 







W.G. ROCHE, Inc., e Agt. R. W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, IIL 







L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent | 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, W 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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December 20—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 


22769—Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Mfg. Assn. et al. vs. AL 


A. R. R. et al. 


December 21—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
Schroon River Pulp and Paper Co. vs. D. & H. Co. et a). 


December 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19696 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Bedford Pulp & Paper Co, ys Cc 
O. Ry. et al. -%6 
as Sw -_ 1 and 2)—Federated Metals Corp. et al. vs. B. &0 
. R. et al. : 
21235—Oshkosh Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 


December 23—Boston, Mass.—Examiner McGrath: 
11948—Glacifer Co. vs. Amer. Ry. Exp. Co. (further hearing). 


January 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
21630—American Tar Products Co. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al, 


January 6—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
19579 (and Sub. 1)—Travis Smith et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et a) 
(further hearing). ; 


coy 6—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel and Special Examiner 
ogers: 
17936—In re refrigeration charges on fruits, vegetables, berries and 
melons from the south (further hearing). 


January 7—Casper, Wyo.—Examiner Davis: 
* Finance No. 7852—Application Wyoming Montana R. R. for ap- 
thority (a) to acquire, in part, to construct, in part, and to op- 
erate a line of railroad from Miles City, Mont., to Craig, Colo: 
(b) to operate under trackage rights from Craig to Denver, Colo, 
= from Casper to Illco, Wyo.; and (c) to issue certain securi- 
ties. 


January 7—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
22773—F. H. Crow Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


January 7—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Stiles: 

' |. & S. 3234—Fresh meats and packing house products, to, from and 
between points in southern territory. 

' 21994—-White Provision Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 

' 22004—Wilson & Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

' 22587—-Armour & Co. of Delaware et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al, 

: oe Morrell & Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. (adjourned 

earing). 


January 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 20145—Interstate rates on petroleum products to points in Colorado 
and Utah (and cases grouped therewith). 


January 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 20877—-Rates on salt to and between points in southern territory 
(and cases grouped therewith). 


January 10—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
20993—-Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Arkansas R. R. et al. 
(further hearing). 


January 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 21218—Leonard, Crosset & Riley, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
(and cases grouped therewith). 


January 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 
* Finance No. 3929—In re excess income of the Midland Valley R. R. 


January 13—Hazelhurst, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
22272—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau vs. A. & R. R. R. etal. 
22450—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. A. &R 

R. R. et al. (with respect to rates brought in issue by complaint 
and not with respect to refrigeration charges). 


January 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Taylor: 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 

1. & S. 3130—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (further hearing, 
respecting lawful rates on pipe, riveted, steel or wrought iron, etc.) 
(except rates thereon from points in southwestern to points on, 
north, and east of Mo. and Miss. Rivers). 


January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 16506 (and Sub. 1 to 15, incl.)—Larabee Flour Mills Corporation et 
al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

* 18488—J. C. Lysle Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

* 1852i1—Schreiber Milling & Grain Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 17745—National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Finance No. 7132—Application Colorado & Southern Ry. to abandon 
a part of its Platte Canon Line. 


January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner W< odrow: 
—" No. 3541—Excess Income of D. M. & N. Ry. (further hear- 
ng). 
Finance No. 3706—Excess Income of D. & I. R. R. R. (further hear- 
ing). 


January 17—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
22778—Meridian Traffic Bureau for Tom Lyle Grocery Co. et al. ¥s 
A. & S. Ry. et al. 
22814—Meridian Traffic Bureau for Meridian Grain & Elevator Co. 
et al. vs. G. M. & N. R. R. et al. 


January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: oa 

* Finance No. 7645—Applictaion of B. & O. R. R. for authority 
acquire control of the B. R. & P. Ry. by purchase of capita! 
stock. 


January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 17822—River Raisin Paper Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. , 
* 16250—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. et # 
* 18511—Southern Roads Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. et al. 


January 20—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: al 
17805—Colbert Limerock Asphalt Co. et al. vs. A. C. R. R. et ints 
1. & S. 3380 (and 1st supplement)—Iron and steel articles from pol 

in south to Trunk Line and New England territories. 


January 20—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Taylor: 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. ing 
1. & S. 3130—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (further — 

respecting lawful rates on pipe, riveted, steel or wrought iron, ¢ 
(except rates thereon from points in southwest to points 
north, and east of Mo. and Miss. Rivers, as regards 13535). 
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pecember 7, 1929 


Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PANAMA MAILS.S.CO. 


Regular Fortnightly Sailings Direct to 
PUERTO COLOMBIA, CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, COLON, 
BALBOA, PANAMA CITY, CORINTO, LA LIBERTAD, 
ACAJUTLA, CHAMPERICO and MAZATLAN 
With trans-shipment service via Cristobal to all above 
Central American ports at DIFFERENTIAL RATES. 
Shipments also accepted for Punta Arenas, San Juan del 
Sur, Amapala, San Jose de Guatemala, Acapulco and 
Manzanillo, Mexico. 
Next Sailing from New York . . . December 12 


Interceastal freight accepted beth West and Eastbound, frem New York 
°? Harber and San Francisco and from California perts 
ew 


14¢ 8. Dearbern 8t., Chicage, IL 2 Pine Street, San Francisce, Cal. 
1¢ Hanever Sq., New Yerk, N. Y. 548 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Do You Know m= we 


(1) Rent teams and trucks? (2) Distribute pool cars? 
(3) Make daily deliveries to suburbs as well as 
to all parts of Chicago? 
JOS.STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


Established 1857 1020 South Canal Street, Chicago 


















modern 
warehouses 


SPOT stocks are economically 
distributed east or west from 
T & T warehouses. * * Both cold 





and dry storage. * * Financing. 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


275 Hamburg Turnpike McDougall Terminal 
BUFFALO, N. Y. DULUTH, MINN. 
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Calmar Steamship Corporation 


CALMAR LINE—Coast-to-Coast—Via Panama Canal 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 





9 PENNMAR 





Voy. 
No. Ship 


8 YORKMAR 
8 MASSMAR 
8 OAKMAR 
8 TEXMAR 
7 CUBORE 
9 CALMAR 
9 PENNMAR 


Baltimore 
Arrive— Depart 


Sailed 

Sailed 

Sailed 
Dec. 3 Dec. 7 
Dec. 18 Dec. 22 
Jan. 3 Jan. 7 
Jan. 18 Jan. 22 


San Francisco 
Oakland 
Arrive Depart 


Sailed 
Dec. 13 Dec. 16 
Dec. 28 Dec. 31 
Jan.12 Jan. 15 
Jan. 27 Jan. 30 
Feb. 12 Feb. 15 
Feb. 27 Mar. 2 





Philadelphia 
Arrive— Depart 


Sailed 
Sailed 


Jan. 24 Jan. 30 


Portland 
Arrive— Depart 


Dec. 3 Dec. 4 
Dec. 19 Dec. 20 
Jan. 3 Jan. 4 
Jan.18 Jan. 19 
Feb. 2 Feb. 3 
Feb. 18 Feb. 19 
Mar. 5 Mar. 6 








Los Angeles 
Arrive— Depart 


Sailed 
Dec. 8 Dec. 11 
Dec. 23 Dec. 26 
Jan. 7 Jan. 10 
Jan. 22 Jan. 25 
Feb. 7 Feb. 10 
Feb. 22 Feb. 25 
—_— 


Seattle 
Arrive— Depart 


Dec. 6 Dec. 8 
Dec. 22 Dec. 24 
Jan. 6 Jan. 8 
Jan. 21 Jan. 23 
Feb. 5 Feb. 7 
Feb. 21 Feb. 23 
Mar. 8 Mar.10 





REGULAR RESPONSIBLE REPUTABLE 


Cer Ganeiie tos information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest 
CALBAR STEAMSHIP CORP. 


Moore k.. eCormack, 





Gen. A 
York, Tel hat 


5 New 6700 
Bourse Bidy., Phila., Pa., Tel. Lomb. 9610 
15 §&. St. 


Gay" 
75- 


Baltimore, Md.,. Tel. 


Cal. 62: 
Rookery Bidg., Chicago, I11., Tel. Central 7789 


Union Trust 
Cherry 4791 
Oliver wee 
lantlc 1274 


Bidg., Cleveland, 0., Tel. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Tel. At- 


ATLANTIC COAST PIERS 
Baltimore—Pier 7, West Md. 


Covington 
Philadeiphia—Pier 27N., 


Ry., Port 
Reading Ce. 


Swayne & Ho: 
240 Front St., 





office 
CALMAR. STEAMSHIP CORP. 
ye 
an isco, Tel. Daven- 


6 
63) Central Bidg., Los Angeles, Tel. Trin- 
ont ere., of Trade Bidg., Pertiand, Ore., 
2H, “Central Bldg... Seattle, Wash., Tel. El- 


PACIFIC 


Los Angeles—230 
Oaki 


COA PIERS 
B-Terminal island 


an oward Termin 
San Francisco—Pier No. 
Portl ceanie Terminal 


and—No, i—O 
Seattlo—Atiantie Doek Terminal 


=) RICHMOND, VA. 
aaa Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
, of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 


Southern R. R. Siding. 


25c Ins. Rate 


“ Pez Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
se 1709 East Cary Street 





Storers, Distribut 
Forwarders 








pmn | ciTyo, 570 WATERBURY 
BEACON FALLSQONAUGATUCK 
ansonta O-OSEYMOUR 
SHELTONg'o OERBY 
DEVON é. Wa aontoy NEW HAVEN 
SSI 





SOUTH NORWALK 


LONG ISLAND SOUND 





WEW YORK 
WAL PoUTS SOUTH SoaT AND Ral 












exmems BOAT SERVICE 
renee STORE DOOR DELIVERY 
BY OUR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS 


erste WESTERLY ft rom 


THRU RATES AND 
DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


to 


South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
London and Norwich, Conn. 


C.F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 


South and Southwest 


CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
ia MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., Pier 32 E. R., New York City, "®*#5™ 5, Fuchs. 








oe Sewn See 
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January 20—Raleigh, N. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 
21665—North Carolina Corporation Commission vs. 
& Youngstown Ry. et al. 


January 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 14404—Atlas Metal Works et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. (and cases 
grouped therewith). 

* 16451—Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et 
al. (and cases grouped therewith). 

* 16723—United Iron Works, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


Akron, Canton 








NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the Commercial District 


we have a distributing depot for package freight, op- 
erated for the particular service of the traffic manager 
by a islized organization that will handle orders as 
promptly and efficiently as your own shipping department. 


The most centrally located warehouse in the city 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES ,2°f!<%: 


201 Iberville 









PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 
Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully aceomplished to 
sedntecie fal ahvond ny "ean of Maids imine "et teak 
and exeept for on deliveries. Lowest o % 
modern f. ty for doing 
ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 
for the warehousing and 
distribution of merchandise 
to Illinois points. 


ILLINOIS 
pecstup 


WAREHOUSES 


Chicago’s and Kaneas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
2000 Carload Poo. CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Capacity ee ee 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 






































SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST 
MARKET FROM DALLAS 
—THE CENTER! 


Dallas 


thwestern Headquarters to 
American Business—1,972 





national and sectional concerns 
tain branches in Dallas. 


Write for Literature to: 


INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc. 
1531 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas 
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* 17212—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

* 18697—-Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. T. & §. FE. Ry an 

* 18154 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Standard Pipe Line Co., Inc 'y > 
P. Ry. et al. ; + VS. T. & 

* 20460—S. Bender Iron and Supply Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al 


January 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (oil well] supplies and 7 
irons) (and cases grouped therewith). , ng 















* 14760 (and Sub. 1)—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. C. R, | & P 
Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). ae 
January 21—Birmingham, Ala—Examiner McChord: 
22784—Bragg, Millsaps & Blackwell, Inc., vs. A. G. S. R, R. et al 





January 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 21632—Intrastate rates within Louisiana. 

* 13535—Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. R. R t 

* 14880—Dallas Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & R. R. R et * 


January 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 19070—National Supply Co.-Midwest vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry et al 
* 19507—Rumford Chemical Works vs. N. Y. N. H. & H.R, R- et 
* 20391—Pure Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. a 


January 23—Florence, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
22434—-King Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


January 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 15841 (and Sub. 1 to 19, incl.)—William Kelly Milling Co. ys. 4 T 
& S. F. Ry. (and cases grouped therewith). Bite: 

* 19443 (and Sub. 1)—Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Traffic Bureau 
et al. vs. K. O. & G. Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 


January 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 17535—Higginbotham-Bartlett Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al 

* 17612—Apex Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. and (cases grouped 
therewith). 

* 19998—Lawson Rubber & Mfg. Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al 

* 21134—Texas-New Mexico Power Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 


January 25—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
22723—Southern Traffic Assn. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
22772—-Southern Traffic Assn. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


January 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 1. & S. 3243—Coal to Southeastern and Carolina territories (and 
cases grouped therewith). 


January 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 1, & S. 3282—Coal, bituminous, ex river, from Colona and Conway, 
Pa., to Youngstown, O. 0 


January 28—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Stiles: 

& S. 3234—Fresh meats and packing house products, to, from and 

between points in southern territory. 

21994—-White Provision Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 0 

22004—Wilson & Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

22587—Armour & Co. of Delaware et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

22658—John Morrell & Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. (adjourned 
hearing). 





























January 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: mo 
Fourth Section Application No. 20 et al. acc 
January 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 1, & S. 3301—Proportional rates on grain products from Illinois junc- spa 
tions to points in Central territory. 
* 1, & S. 3320—Pitch and tar in Central territory. spe 


* 19895—Nuckolls Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 30—Bluefield, W. Va.—Examiner McChord: 
22602 (and Sub. 1)—Bluefield Produce & Provision Co. vs. N. & W 
Ry. et al. 
January 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 0 
* 19747—Morris Gofnick and Dave Gofnick, co-partners, doing busi- 
ness as Morris Fruit & Produce Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
* 19926 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Advance Rumeley Thresher Co., Inc., et 
al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 


January 31—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 20482 (and Sub. 1 to 5, incl.)—R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., et al. vs I 


A. C. L. R. R. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
February 3—Chicago, Ill.—Examiners Copenhafer and Smith: con 
22426—Rates and Minimum Weights on Metal Containers (and cases 
consolidated therewith). met 
February 19—Muskogee, Okla.—Examiner Taylor: wel; 
13535—-Consolidated Southwestern Cases (and cases grouped there- 
with) (glass bottles, jars, etc.). neec 
1. & S. 3130—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (Cullet) (further on 


hearing). 


February 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 1749 and 1757. 
Portions Fourth Section Application 928 and 1561. 


February 24—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Taylor: 

* 13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (and cases groupe 
with) (glass bottles, jars, etc.). 

* 1, & §S. 3130—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (Cullet) 
hearing). 


d there- 
(further 








The Traffic World may be found on sale at the following ~_ 
Chicago—The Traffic World, 418 South Market eer 
Chicago—Postoffice News Co., 37 West Monroe — 
Washington—Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Buiud- 

ing, 17th and Pennsylvania. 
Washington—New Willard Hotel News Stand. : 
New York—Hotaling’s News Stand, 308 W. 40th Street. 

The Traffic World may be read on the following trains: __. ni: 

Great Northern Railroad—Oriental Limited and Win 
peg Limited. oe 

Lehigh Valley Railroad—Chicagoan, New Yorker, 
high Limited, Philadelphian, and Philadelphia- 

York Express. 










